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MUSICAL 


COURIER 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions 
MRS. BABCOCK 


2634 Circle, 
Carnegie Hall, 


Secured 


Teleph 
re New York 





DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 
32 Metropolitan Opera House Building 
New York 


1: 


Studio: 





M. Ff. BURT SCHOOL 


Sight-Singing, Ear- Training, Musical Sten- 
ography. ae course in Public and Private 
School Music. Special coaching for church trials. 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Studio Building, 58 West 57th St. 
Phone, Circle 2297 


Sherwood 





CARL M, ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, oe York 


309 M St., Orang P 
“” ~y Pom ew York 


Residence: 680 St, Nicholas 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 


392 Murray Hill, New York 


Phone: 





PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal ove gent Dn nostician 
Exponent of olbrook Curtis 
method for soul Selene a impaired voices. 
(Co-worker with Dr, Curtis for many years.) 
Studio: 245 West 75th St., New York. 
Phone: Columbus 2505 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 





Van Dyck Studios uy Eighth Avenue, 
New City 
Telephone Circle 6130 





MAESTRO G, H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER AND OPERA COACH 
Only teacher of Masta Casgvorti, coloratura 
Metropolitan Opera Hones patne 
1425 Broadway York City 
Bridgeport, Conn., Studio: 46 Connon Street 





EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 

comes to New York to personally establish the 

Fietcher-Copp School of Musical Self Expression. 
411 W. 114th St. Phone Cathedral 7150 


| 
FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 


144 East 62nd Stretien New York 
Tel 6923 Rhinel 





A 








E, PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


122 Carnegie Hall 





FLORENCE E. GALE 
SOLO PIANIST 


Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Method 
New Yor' 


137 West 69th St., k 
Telephone, Columbus, 4873 





JACQUES L, GOTTLIEB 


Teacher of Violin, Orchestra Conductor 
Juvenile and Adult Orchestras 
Pagers Institute of Music 

ce and Piano Departments 
136 East 76th Prost ne, tae a York City 
Rhinelander 4345 


Brooklyn, n ¥. Studio: 1339 Union Street 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent ; 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, er nd  Opers Hagen, ¥, 
a ana) e Ave., N. Y. 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN. 
Voice Expert-—-Coach—Repertoire 
Artists who have worked this season—Mary 
ordan, Marie Morrisey pied Neilson, John 
Sarnes Wells, Leroy Weil, Helen Porter Sleeper 
and Samuel Roberts. 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., 
New York City 
Tel. Circle 1472 





THE BOICE STUDIO 
57 West 75th St., New York. 
Tel. Schuyler 1337 
Boice, Sorrano. Teacher of the Art 
Voice trials by appointment. 


Susan 5. 
of Singing. 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
ART OF SINGING 
Tel, 


4650 Cathedral 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 


MRS, ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 

78th Street 

Telephone Rhinelander 


New York 


136 i] 
4468 


East 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
Broadway, Studio 68, New York City 
Telephone, 1274 Bryant 


1425 





7 Pa ’ 7 
ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Broadway, Metropolitan Opera 
House Bldg., N. Y. 
Phone 2634 Penna, 


Studio: 1425 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 
New York City 
Rhinelander 8623 


15 East 69th Street, 
Telephone, 





AMY GRANT, 
Opera Recitals Tuesdays 5:30 
At the Town Hall 
Studio Vocal and Dramatic Art 


Address Sec. 
New York City. 


78 West 55th St., 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTO 


Conductor Kriens es Club 
First American School for "beds Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone 1350 Circle 





MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 


Musical Art < 
120 Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 1350 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Circle 8675 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 1514 Chrkson 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 





FRANCES WHEELER KNIESZNER 
Formerly Mme. Germain 


and Teacher of the Art and Science 
of Singing. 
439 West End Avenue, 


Coach 


New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers.’’ No instrument used 
Both class and individual instruction 


Class courses begin Oct, Ist. Private any time 
Carnegie Hall. Res, Phone, 9319 W. Mansfield 





MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 





Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN 
1425 Broadway 


OPERA HOUSE 
Phone 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER 
Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 


334 West 84th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 1049 


Studio: 





ESTELLE ASHTON SPARKS 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGERS 
Coaching and Repertoire 
tudios: 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York City 
Phone Pennsylvania 2634 
16 Duryea Place, Brooklyn 
atbush 4393 
Appointment only 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
CONCERT BARITONE 
and TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 





ISABEL LEONARD 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics pod Breath 
502 Carnegie Hall 
elephone, Circle 1350 
50 est 67th Street, 


New York 
New York 


Studio: 


Residence: 





WARD-STEPHENS 
ARTISTIC SINGING 
East 35th Street, 


- - New York 
Phone 9828 cian Hill 


15 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
Returned from Three Months’ Concert Tour in Europe 
as Accompanist ee Sue Harvard 
127 weet, A. Street agg ae City 
Telephone Schuyler 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
1476 Carroll St., Brooklyn, New York 
Telephone Decatur 2525 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 

ecil Arden 
33 West 67th St., 


Studio: New York 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone, Riverside 3469 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City 
Phone 2951 Columbus 





FREDERICK E, BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone, Riverside 366 





FREDERICK RuiesBerG, A. A. G. O. 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, The York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Riverside Drive. Tel. Schuyler 3655. Courses 
arranged to suit individual requirements, Per- 
— eee 408 West 150th St, Tel., Audu- 


Scharwenka 


CARL FIQUE 


Prano. 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
_ Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 








128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


ncerts—Recitals—Instruction 
ss West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: Columbus 53 


Studios 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Coan. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone, Pennsylvania 2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


471 West End Avenue 


: : New York 
Phone, Schuyler 6870 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL Cahcisted 
58 West 70th Street 


: New York 
Phone, 8955 Columbus 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Music League of America, 
New York 
New York 


Mgt. 
8 East 34th Street, 


Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE MIL SEM, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
DIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West Bo Street, 
Phone Columbus 0180 


New York City 


"s G. E Patten, Secy. 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 
Instruction Lehmann Method 
601 Carnegie Hall New York 


J. Cartall, Secy. 





MAESTRO A, SEISMIT-DODA, 
THE ART OF SINGING 
54 West 39th Street, - New York 
Phone 4045 Fitz Roy 
See ad on another page 





SAMUEL SPIVAK 
PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 
4511 15th Avenue : Brooklyn, N,. Y. 
Tel. Blythbourne 3054 
Appointment by mail only. 





LAURA E. MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 


Phone, 2118 Columbus New York 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA 


Teacher of voice in all its branches. Defects 
of tone production eradicated 
French and Italian Lyric Diction 
257 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E. 62d St. 

Cieies musical education given to students 

from the ne to the highest perfection, 

. & H. CARRI, Directors, 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 


155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays) 


Address: 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


38 West 91st St. 
Brooxtyn: Academy of Music 


New York: 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 
in anew York till May 15, 1923 
In Europe June until October, 1923 
Address The Harding Hotel, 3 West 
Street, New Yor 
Tel, Circle 2500 


54th 





BRUNO HUHN 
205 West 57th Street, ier York 
Tel, Circle 542 
Elementary and ‘Advanced Singing Lessons 
Oratorio and Song Repertoire 

















January 18, 1923 
VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CONCERT CELLIST 


INSTRUCTION: CELLO 
AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


Gtuties 601 East Ave., 
ochester, N. Y. 
phaae Stone 122 








MINNIE TRACEY 





American Dra 

for emen: 
Studio Ursuline Academy, W. _— St. 
pera Address eee 


The oft 22, 
. McMillen St., Cincinnati, Oh 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 
Violinist 
523 Ftae Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


LEILA TOPPING 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Concert ecouten Hinkle Barcus, 

1425 B poaewa New York. 
Studio, 3 E. 36t h bt treet, New York. 
Telephone 3391 


Murray Hill 
FROSINI 


Vaudeville and Edison Phon 
Tnstruc “a the aa" Te tas 2 ic BORDION. 














Studio: 167 weet New York, Tele- 
phone, “gehuyler 1 
TENOR-COMPOSER 
ah Concert Recitals 
$3 319 W. 95th Street 
3 Tel. River 8744 





COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 
203 West 64th St. 
Phone 2160 Circle 





Gotel 
New York City 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


bia School of Music, 
etme . 2 oe ee ee 
ETHEL WRIGHT 


contrato FE USON “rence 


Oratorio, Recital, Festival 


st. New York Ci 
S08 West 10 cemtes a 








MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and pate 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 


Ensemble work won experience guaranteed. 
National Grand ion reorganizing. 
Voice trials by appointment only. 


Studio 33, Metroplitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


: N ADWORNEY “ru. ee 








(National Prize Winner) 
80 West Sist St., Bayonne, N. J. 
Tel. 1375 Bayonne 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
554 West 113th Street New York City 


FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST-COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
510 W. 123rd St., Tel. Morningside 9030 


New York City 














CONTRALTO 
519 Lincoln Place 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 7277-] Prospect 
cax HAMMANN 
PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 





Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


GRAVES ATKINS 


Soprano ’ 
839 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 








New York 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
\be taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL 129%37,2! 


Vocal Music 
me TROPOLITAR OPERA HOUSE srenies, 1425 Broadway, New York 
! 2634 Pennsylvania 


RUSSELL J. ENGLAND 


COMPOSER—TENOR 
c ts—R of his el ria 
214 Lakeview Drive, Collingswood, N. J. 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Haydn Choral Society 





ial 











1227 Kimball Building - = Chicago 
SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 
SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive, New York 








VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist 
and Rebuilder of Voices, will correct 
every defect under guarantee. Tremolo 
removing a ogee, ¢ as her method is 
not a theory but a Proven Fact. Write 
for descriptive folder. Suite 824, Carnegie Hall, 
Residence Stadio, 20 West GSth St., New York City. 


“« WILD 
9425 &. Robey Street, Chicago, Ili. 


Conductor—A pollo Musical Club, 











Mendelssohn Club 
2 BAYERLEE 
Oo 
° Associate Professor 
N of 
N JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 
A TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street. N.Y. 
WORLD FAMOUS Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS Auditions by Appoi Only 








Natl. Sos @Slee> gS UWVWALTER 


git, KREBS 


Composer: Pianist 
instruction. Recitals & Accompanying 
547 Riverside Drive, N. ¥. C. 
Morningside 0787 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. CLarlott 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr- Ce. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 








430 West 57th St. 





Jeanne 


Le Fee Farduly 


Teacher of Singing 
Recital and Operatic Mezzo- 
Contralto 
Paris - New York 
124 West 88th St., New York 
Phone 1368 Schuyler 
(Special courses of French and Italien 
iction under competent instructors) 


BEFORE SELECTING 
YOUR, VOCAL TEACHER 
“THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI"’ 


By J. H. DUVAL 
And You Can't Be Fooled 


$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers * 
Publisher—JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


[RANSIER 


ane as ale 
“riret pNational ‘pan, 
Waterloo, I 


sit v4 
i 2c tn 
Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio ond Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY ‘aoa | CS 
Recitals and Piano 
Instructions 


oats with P aad ag aa 
oruuele aintieanaatae snets 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 

















COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


ctl a's ase cme gm yg yah al 
und Concert, Peach Tawreoeg aod 


successful 
many her succttal snae, sto 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
265 Fort Washington Ave., New York 


Wadsworth 1989 (Private) 
Phones { Wadsworth 4650 (Apartment) 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass, 


'GRASSE 
: WARFORD - 


KRAF T 


Seacert “yume. - Oratorio 
14 West Gath St., — wera verk City 
GEHRKEN §Sercer, 


“Able technic and fine command.” — 
Brgenye, Eagle. 
Rapi Y 
| eo PW. 
587 Bainbridge S8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BoncisVALERI 


MARY 


POTTER 


Contralto 
Concert -Oratorio-Opera - Recitals 


Care 
Musical Courier Co. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel. 4292 Murray Hill 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SLUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue 


MISERENDINO 


Ma gol and Tene ER 
2020 Broadw: New York City 
Telephone 6737 Columbus 


JACOB FRANK 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER. 











ee — and 


Will Accept > 
Peal, ihe Be East 176th St. 
2052 Tremont 





TEACHER OF 
Msrpaien Oper 


pene 125 Broadway, aie 





SCs? | 10 





w 
A 
R 
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E 
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ining unique reputation.”— 





SEE AD. 
ANOTHER 
PAGE 

















Chicago, ll. 











897 Livonia Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Glenmore 6082. 
Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


J FINNEGAN 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1400 Broadway N. Y. 
N Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmhurst, L. 1., N. Y. Tel. Newtown 2398-J. 








SERGE! 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. S9th St-, New York City, 5329 Circle 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Teacher of 


Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep 
pilli, and many others, 

BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINCING 
Carnegie Hail New York 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Message” 
Educational Recitale 








Address: MISS JEAN WISWELL, 437 Fifth Avence, #. Y. 


LAURIE MERRILL 


Soprano 
COSTUME RECITALS 


Hotel Bretton Hall, B’way & 86th St., N. Y. City 
Tel. 1000 Schuyler 


fatharine HOFFMANN 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
ARCHIBALD 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS “=: 


Organist-Director “All Souls,” 
537 West 12lst St, N. ¥. Tel. 6674 Morningside, 


RUBANNI san 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


Head of Voice Department 
SULLINS COLLEGE, BRISTOL, VA. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


+ ~teppardedittaome 











Concert 
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L 








Fine Arts Building Chicago 
HAZEL 
| GRUPPE 

Concert Pianist 


Teacher—Accompanist—-Coach 


| Studio; 8 West 92nd Street 
New Yor 
Telephone Riverside 0118 


ERNA CAVELLE 


SOPRANO 


Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 
Personal Representative: Mrs. A Bushman, 
437 Fifth Ave., Knabe Piano Co,, New York 


E:mma A. DAMBMANN 


Rehearsals Monday 
evenings. are Carn wie t Halt Voes! instruction. 
Studlo, a . 03d Bt, Tel, 1436 River, between 9 and 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
= May Smith. 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
th El Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 














Management: 
Ohio 








AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 


Studio; 452 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Tel, 9080 Morningside 











JOSEPH 


VITO | 


Harpist 
= 


A true American artist, 
Available for engage- 
ments during and after 
the present season. Lim- 
ited number of pupils 
accepted. 
Address c/o Symphony 
Orchestra, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











NATIONAL OPERA CLUB 0F AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
HAVRAH HUBBARD—Operalogues 
Musieal lilustrations by the Greatest Authorities 
Meetings Waldorf-Astoria 


For all information appiv to the President 


1788 Broadway, New Vort 








MUSICAL COURIER 


January 18, 1923 








A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Offices: 20 West 45th Street 


Reproducing Player Pianos 


New York City 


| . Factory; Norwalk, Ohio 











Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue . 


New York City 














Maestro G. LOMBARDO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


author of “The Art of Singing” 
famous 
oon te see, DE LUCIA 
pg aK Th fF - I 
sound.”’ 


from nasal 
Teacher of Clecolini, John Eagan and other celebrities. 
Consultation and voles trial by sppointment only. 





Studio: be 4 West 04th en New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 558 
J. WARREN Conducto Frans ay A 





ERB” 37 gt * at Tied Street 
aeisaicnes 
§ ROSSI-D DIEHL 


kk oncerts and ~y tr Se 
+ oaiee” 125 W. 74th St. Phone Columbus 10025 
Residence phone, 





Glen Ridge 1347M. 


H. VV. Maurer 


eo in VIOLIN TECHNICS 


Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York City 
Residence: 3 East 178th bee Bronx, N. Y. 


MARGOLIS carne 


L 1425 Broadway. Suite 38. New York City 











EUGENE PLOTNIKOFF 
Former Conductor Imperial Russian Opera 


HELENE ROMANOFF 
Dramatic Soprano, Russian Opera 


IVAN TARASOFF 
Russian Teacher of Dancing 


VOCAL AND DANCE STUDIOS 
hing in All Languages Tremolo Removed — 
“Res sian Modern Music Furnished, including 


Popular Style 
637 Madison Avenue, New York Tel, Plaza 9230 


‘Robert == 


ia ara 67th Street, New York 
Tei. 9888 Circle 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Ieabel Rewsch, 24 Molin Carciyn Nedihernt ta 





@=-cor 











Address 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


SHEET MUSIC 
15° a copy 


OU know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c—beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it ? 
That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 
select from masterpieces 
like “ Madrigale,’ “il 
Trovatore, *’ “Humores- 
= Wes “ Barcarolle, "’ 
elody in F,"’ “But- 
ferfly,’’ “ Harlekin,"’ 
“Shepherd's Dance,"’ 
“ First Tarantelle,’’ 
famysy Marche de Con- 
“ll Puritani,”’ “The 
p aoe. = “La Scintilla,”’ 
“Mazurka No.2," The Palms," 
and practically all the other 
etandard classics. 
Insist on Century Edition 
When you buy music, select the dealer 
. You'll get the best 
sa and deal with 
s fair minded and 
broadminded. Remember,Century 
at 15c means a low profit for 
him. Insist on Century. If 
your dealer won't supplyyou, 
we will. Catalogue of over 
1 and standard come 
pone free on request. 
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‘T= Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still non built by its pee 


q Its continued use “te such ‘jeatitutlons as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its ee tone 
qualities and durability $ se 
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Do You Study Singing? 
Are You Making Progress? 
lf Not, Why? 


Read—“Tasz Secazrs or Svencatr”’ 
By J. H. Duval 


And You'll Find Out. 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 


Published by James T. White, 70 Fifth Ave., 


New York City 
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EFREM ZIMBALIST NOW OWNS PROBABLY THE 
LARGEST PRIVATE COLLECTION OF OLD VIOLINS 


Distinguished Violinist, Discussing His Interesting Visit Last Spring to Japan, China and the Philippines, Tells for the 
First Time of His Important Purchase—Many Famous Instruments in the Collection—His 
Experiences in the Orient 


_Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, played last spring in Japan, 
China and the Philippines. Sitting in the beautiful com- 
bination living room and studio of his New York house 
one day last week, he told of it. 

“Never have I had a more interesting experience than 
my Eastern tour,” said he, “especially the trip in Japan. I 
played eight times in Tokyo, twice each in Yokohama, 
Kioto, Nagoya and Osaka, and once each in Okayama and 
Hakata. In Tokyo the concert hall was the Imperial Theater, 
which seats about 2,000, and every seat was filled for all 
the eight recitals. Never-have I had more interested and 


attentive audiences and I was surprised to find that they 
wanted the most serious things in violin 
By request I played both the symm Mina gli = 


literature. 
Kreutzer Sonata and the Bach Chacconne 
several times during the eight programs 
and they were the favorite numbers. 

“In Okayama and Hakata, two of the 
more remote cities, they had never heard 
an Occidental violinist before. There were 
no concert halls with platforms and seats 
of course, so the audience all sat on the 
floor. You can imagine how interesting 
that was for me! And in those cities 
there were no hotels in the European style, 
so we had to sleep on mats, as the Chinese 
do. The large cities, however, all have fine 
hotels, which are kept as scrupulously 
clean as everything else in that country. 
Japan is certainly the cleanest land in 
every way I have ever seen and also as 
beautiful as any country I know. Some of 
the scenery is exquisite and I shall be very 
glad to go back there and play again. 

“China was having a civil war—as it 
still is, I believe, so I was unable to give 
the concert scheduled for Pekin and Tien- 
Tsien, but I played at Shanghai and 
Hong-Kong. Z 

“And how was it in our own country, = 
at Manila?” : 

“Oh, my recitals were very satisfactory, = 
but I shouldn’t select Manila for my home = 
town. The cigars are excellent, but it is = 
too hot for comfort, and we had a typhoon 
while I was there that was not my idea 
of either comfort or safety in the way of 
weather. I must say I prefer Fisher’s 
Island to the Philippine Islands. We went 
up there to our summer home as soon as I 
got back from the East. ; 

“The best fun I have there is tuna 
fishing off Block Island. That’s some ex- 
citement! I landed a twenty-six pound one 
with rod and reel this summer and fought 
twenty-five minutes to get him up to the 
boat. The biggest one I ever got weighed 
fifty-six pounds. Luckily we got him on 
the trail rope, for I should have hated to = 
try to land anything as big as that witha = 
rod. The only trouble with the Block — 
Island tuna fishing is the sharks. Often 
enough, before you get a tuna alongside 
you find there is nothing but the head 
left. The sharks are about in shoals and 
take the rest of him in one bite while he 
is fast on the line and can’t escape them. 

“You played in Germany this Fall didn’t 
ou?” = 

* “Ves, for the first time in ten years 
and I was delighted to find that they hadn’t 
forgotten me. I gave recitals in Berlin, 
Leipsic, Frankfort, Hamburg and Cologne, 
and everywhere splendidly received. But 
that wasn’t all that happened on my Ger- 
man trip.” 

“Well, what did happen then?” 

“I purchased a collection of old violins— 
almost all Italian—splendid violins. I 
don’t think it is too much to say that it is 
the finest private collection ever assembled. 

“That’s quite a bit of news. Mr. Zim- 
balist. 
no hint of it.” p 

“No, I have told only a very few friends. — 

This is the first public news of it I have given out.” 

“Thank you. The Musica Courter will be very glad 
to print the story. Did you go to Germany with the express 
intention of acquiring the collection?” 


Discoverep CoLLecTION BY ACCIDENT. 


“Not at all. In fact, I had no idea of purchasing even 
a single violin until one of my friends among the Berlin 
dealers came to me and told me that a certain famous firm 
of violin dealers in England seemed to be out to buy up every 
old and valuable violin in the German market. So I thought 
to myself ‘If they, why not I?’ I always loved fine violins 
and here seemed an opportunity to acquire some fine ones 
at much better prices than one would have to pay after they 
had come on the market, for every instrument in my col- 
lection was acquired from a private owner, most of them 
coming from four separate private collections. So I com- 
missioned several dealers to purchase for me and in a short 
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Apeda Photo 
an American mezzo-soprano, known on both sides of the Atlantic. 
began her career here as a member of the Boston Opera Company and later sang 
extensively in concert throughout the country. 
and England, giving, quite unheralded, a recital in London which brought her 
notable praise from the leading critics of the English capital. 
recital in November also attracted most favorable notice, the critics especially 
praising her artistic work as an interpreter of modern French songs. 
warm mezzo-soprano voice is controlled by a thoroughly developed vocal technic 


time they had assembled what—I do not think I am exagger- 
rating when I make the statement—is probably the finest 
private collection that has ever been gotten together. 
“There are thirty items. Only a few of them are al 
ready in this country. I brought those over myself and 
the rest are to follow when I have a safe place for them. I 
shall have a big, fireproof safe made, of course. I don't 
know where to find a place for it in our home and I think 
it would be better to have it somewhere outside in any 
case. But I shall not allow the splendid instruments to die 
in the safe. I love them too much. I play on those I have 
here constantly, first on one and then another. They will 





BARBARA MAUREL, 


and guided by unusual musical intelligence. 


5 Cc has heard = 
Tas Muscat Counts has 0M 


always be on view for those who love good violins and I 
shall see that they are not allowed to deteriorate from disuse, 
either. : 

Wuat THE CoL.ection ConrTAINS. 

“Here is a list that is not quite complete, but includes all 
the best instruments—and I may say that there is not one 
single poor specimen in the whole collection. Every maker 
is represented by his best work. The complete list of in- 
struments in the collection is as follows: 

Violins—Stradivarius (3), Niccolo Amati, Bergonzi, 
Tononi, Orbiti, Guarneri (f. Andreas), Guadagnini (L.), 
Montagna, Gagliano (3), Guarnieri, Grancino, Landolfi, 
Gobetti, Vuillame (3), Bursan; Violas—Gagliano and 
Storioni; Cellos—Stradivarius, Guadagnini, Testore. 

The writer rose to go. “As far as I know, Mr. Zim- 
balist, you are the first violinist ever to make a large col- 
lection of his favorite instrument. Isn’t that so?” 

“I think you are right. Some of them have owned per- 


Miss Maurel 
Last summer she spent in France 
Her New York 


Her rich, 


haps half a dozen at a time, but none ever made a col 
lection.” 
“And why do you suppose that was?” 
“That—as they say—is another question 
At least, I am very happy to have mine.” 


I don't know 





To Aid German and Austrian Musicians 


With Theodore Spiering as chairman, a committee has 
been gathered together with the object in view of obtaining 
aid for the musicians of Germany and Austria. Those who 
have agreed to serve on the committee up to the present time 
are Florence Easton, J. Lawrence Erb, George Fergusson, 
Ignatz Friedman, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Rubin Goldmark, 
Edwin Grasse, Henry Hadley, Victor Herbert, Josef Hof 
mann, Bronislaw Huberman, Ernest Hutcheson, Alberto 
Jonas, Francis Maclennan, Daniel Gregory Mason, George 
Meader, Yolanda Mero, John Powell, Marcella Sembrich, 
Alexander Siloti, Arthur Shattuck, David Stanley Smith, 
O. G, Sonneck, Mortimer Wilson, and a number of others 
have been asked to serve but have not yet been heard 
from, 

From this imposing list of names it 
will be seen that the leading musicians of 
America fully appreciate the pressing need 
that this worthy endeavor proposes to al 
leviate. There can be no possible doubt 
as to the present emergency. Musicians 
in Germany and Austria are actually 
starving to death. This is not a mere 
phrase used for the purpose of arousing 
sympathy. It is fact—cold, hard, inexor 
able fact. Some private aid has already 
been given, but it has never been sufficient, 
and if musicians are musicians in the 
true sense of the word, faithful to the 
cause, they will do collectively and indi 
vidually, their bit 
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at Even THE SMALLEST Donation Is 
= ACCEPTABLE. 


= And let no one imagine that a small 
= donation will not be appreciated. At the 
= present rate of exchange even a small 


= donation will be a God-send to some starv 
= ing German or Austrian musician, and it 
is greatly to be desired that the musicians 
of America should show themselves a unit 
in this matter, should prove by their gen 
erosity that they are musicians who be 
lieve in the unity of the musical world and 
the sacredness of their duty to support the 
cause and increase this feeling of unity 
until the musicians of the world shall be 
a solid bloc. 

The above committee has requested 
Prof. Wilhelm Klatte in Berlin to act as 
chairman of the distributing committee in 
Europe. Prof. Klatte will select an ex 
ecutive committee from a list of names 
submitted to him and which will be given 
in these columns later. 


Chicago Civic Opera 
Season Extended 

The Chicago Civic Opera Company will 
extend its season next year many weeks, 
The season in Chicago, which has always 
been of ten weeks’ duration, will be pro 
longed one and one-half weeks, making a 
road total of eleven and a half weeks, 
and the road tour will be extended from 
three weeks to ten weeks, making the total 
engagement of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company twenty-one and one-half wecks 
Although this important announcement 
has not the official stamp of any executive 
of the company, the Musica Courter 
gives the news as a fact, and it may be 
taken by readers as authentic 

It has been announced in another mu 
sical publication that some changes will 
be made in the business department of the 
company and that Jesse Scheinman, the effi 
cient treasurer, will become the business 
manager of the organization. No such 
change has ever been contemplated. Clark 
Shaw remains as business manager, taking 
charge also of the road tour of the com 
pany ; and as previously announced, George 
T. Hood, who has already begun his 
duties as assistant business manager, will 
be the only new associate that Mr. Shaw and the 
Chicago Civic Opera executives have added to the 
business department of the company. At this writing 
many artists already have been reengaged. Their names aré 
known to the writer, but in justice to others whose contracts 
will not be renewed until next week, and as President Insull 
will issue to the press for next Saturday or Sunday, Jan 
uary 20 or 21, the complete list of artists reéngaged, no 
names will be mentioned at the present time. Be it said, how 
ever, that the favorites will return, the present personnel 
of the company being retained practically in its entirety 
with the exception of two or three of the principals who 
will not. be reengaged. Singers who were given small roles 
may in one or two cases be advanced to more prominent 
positions next season and others replaced by singers more 
routined. A well known Belgian tenor will in all probability 
be added to the roster and more German and French operas 
will be produced next season. Rene Devries. 
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MY SUMMER IN THE MOVIES 


AST summer (the summer of 1922) I was of- 
¥ fered and accepted a commission to furnish 
the musical accompaniment to a moving pic- 

ture film. It came about in this wise. 

Some time ago it was noted by a certain moving 
picture director and originator, that dramatic 
stories having their locale in foreign countries did 
not go so well with the movie public as those stories 
in which the scene is laid in America; which tell of 
home folks and their doings amid somewhat familiar 
surroundings. The reason for this is obvious when 
one considers the comparatively low-brow quality of 
these movie audiences. What they want is thrills, 
not art, and they can be stirred more easily by 
that which has some sort of relation to their own 
lives, than by that which is remote from their 
experience, no matter how interesting—per se—is 
the latter. 

So this director, in casting about for a thor- 
oughly American story (one which sbould not only 
celebrate the doings of Americans, but be, if possi- 
ble, in all its happenings inherently native to 
America), bethought himself of the picturesque old 
whaling days; of the quasi heroic and wild, rough 
times on the old whale ships which sailed from New 
Bedford, that quaint, last-century, seaport town on 
the shores of Buzzards Bay, around which many 
of the traditions of whaling and the ancient and 
fish-like smells still linger. A moving picture 
scenario which had been written by a descendant of 
one of the old whaling families—containing, to be 
sure, the usual amount of love and sentiment, but 
still celebrating in robust fashion the heroic deeds 
of the old whalers—was offered to and purchased 
by him. The State Pier at New Bedford, a large 
wharf with a super-structure of offices, storerooms, 
etc., was given to him for a working studio and 
here he set to work. The story tells of a rich and 
stern old whaling master, a Quaker; of his daugh- 
ter and her rival lovers; of the plot of one lover 
to foil the other; of his being drugged, shanghaied 
and taken perforce on a whaling cruise; of his 
adventures on the whaling cruise including the har- 
pooning of a whale, and of his final return to New 
Bedford through storm and stress, just in time to 
prevent the marriage (decreed by the old father 
against the girl’s will) of his old sweetheart to his 
unscrupulous and plotting rival. 

The scenes in New Bedford were comparatively 
easy of realization. But how to realize in pictures 
the chase and capture of the whale? The story of 
how the whale was hunted and captured is a won- 
derful story. I hope it will be told in full some day. 
But I am not the one and this is not the place to do 
it. Suffice to say, that after consultation with sev- 
eral of the ancient sea captains of New Bedford, 
the director chartered a ship, placed one of the 
old sea captains in charge of the expedition, shipped 
a crew, including his Jeading man and several other 
of his moving picture actors, and set sail for the 
Caribbean Sea; that being the place, where, accord- 
ing to a consensus of opinion, he was most liable 
to find whales at that particular season. The lead- 
ing man was taught with great care the art of 
throwing the harpoon. Once arrived at the Carib- 
bean Sea they went on a regular whale hunt—dan- 
gerous and exciting. There were storms, over- 
turned boats, sharks in abundance and other 
dangers; yet they captured eleven whales, all told, 
and got good pictures of all the proceedings, for 
the camera man followed them around in a small 
power-boat, grinding away faithfully, even when 
his heart was in his mouth. Wonderful to relate, 
after these ticklish adventures, all hands got back 
to New Bedford safely. 

Shortly after the whaling trip, the necessary 
musical accompaniment to the picture began to 
claim the attention of the director and his asso- 
ciates. And this was where I came into the game. 
Last year (i. e. 1921) I had composed a large part 
of the music for the Pilgrim Tercentenary Pageant 
held at Plymouth, Mass. The music attracted some 
attention—made quite a hit in the vernacular— 
and its fame travelled from Plymouth even as far 
as New Bedford. It was largely owing to this, 
and to the fact that the picture was definitely a 
New England picture and I a native of New Eng- 


By Henry F. Gilbert 


Copyrighted, 1923, by The Musical Courier Company. 





ENRY F. GILBERT is a serious musician, 
one of the foremost and best known com- 
sers in America. He has written many works 
in large form which have been played by all the 
leading orchestras. His ballet, The Dance in the 
Place Congo, was a success at the Metropolitan 
Opera a few seasons ago. Dr. Adolf Weissman, 
of Berlin, in his new book, Die Musik in der 
Weltkrise, says of him: “Henry F. Gilbert is the 
man who has collected ‘nigger music’ and has 
recoined it in most American fashion. There is 
in him a primal originality. And even the so- 
called cultured musician cannot but admit its 
stimulating power.” Those who read the ex- 
tremely interesting article that follows will realize 
that Gilbert has both “primal originality” and 
“stimulating power.” He writes with the same 
vigor that is evident in much of his music. The 
MUSICAL COURIER presents this article be- 
cause it is both instructive and constructive, espe- 
cially in Mr. Gilbert’s suggestion as to a new form 
of moving picture art, outlined in the concluding 
paragraphs; but it does not always feel as badly 
about present day movies as Mr. Gilbert appears 
to.—The Editor.] 











had a rough, cobbled-up room on the second floor 
of the loft-like structure on the State Pier. Its one 
window looked out upon the harbor and shipping 
of the town. In fact, I was but a few feet from the 
water. Near by, at the end of the next wharf, lay 
the oldest whaling ship afloat. Over her I used 
occasionally to ramble, poking my nose into the 
captain’s pantry, the hold and the fo’c’stle, or sail- 
ors’ quarters. It was difficult to believe that white 
men should ever have been willing to live in this 
fo’c’stle. Most any self-respecting dog would have 
refused. Into my window floated many sailor’s 
songs and waterside sounds. I lived indeed in the 
very atmosphere which the title of the picture 
suggests: Down to the Sea in Ships. 


STORMS TO ORDER 


When I arrived in New Bedford, some of the 
last scenes in the picture were just being made up 
and photographed. I saw one of them taken, and 
shall never forget the tragic-comic effect of the 
“business.” About twenty-five feet from the 
wharf, out in the harbor, lay an old whaling ship. 
Up high, among the masts and spars of this ship, a 
complicated framework of gas pipes had been 
rigged. These gas pipes were punctured with small 
holes at regular intervals, so that when they 
were flooded with water an artificial rainstorm 
at once took place. It was a calm and pleasant 
summer evening. I sat on the edge of the wharf 


watching the operations. Beside me was the direc- 
tor with his megaphone. Next to him was the 
camera man, and a little farther away an immense 
aeroplane propeller ready to be set whirling furi- 
ously at a moment’s notice. A small party of men 
and a girl were supposed to be leaving the ship 
hurriedly. The lifeboat hung in its usual place on 
the davits. When all was ready the director 
shouted “Turn on the rain!” At once the vessel was 
to be but dimly seen as it was enveloped in a very 
heavy rain. Then he shouted, “Turn on the wind!” 
and the aeroplane propeller was immediately set 
to buzzing, with the result that the ship was appar- 
ently struggling in the very midst of a tornado of 
wind and rain. Where I sat it was calm and serene, 
but twenty-five feet away the weather was terrific. 
Then the director shouted, “Lower away!” and 
“Camera!”” Meanwhile the people on board began 
to scramble into the lifeboat as if their lives really 
depended upon it, while two men began to loosen 
the ropes by which the lifeboat was held up to the 
davits. Suddenly one of the davits became loose 
and turned bottom up, letting the lifeboat, with 
its human freight, fall with a mighty splash into 
the sea. This was an unforeseen accident and I 
fully expected to see about three persons drowned. 
The lifeboat sank, apparently, completely out of 
sight; but when the waves and spray subsided 
there it was, surprisingly enough, still afloat but 
nearly full of water and with its human occupants 
baling for their lives; in earnest this time. A 
couple of the men were working frantically with 
oars to get the boat clear of the ship, and all turned 
out right at last. As nearly as I could judge there 
was no particular excitement or emotion aroused in 
anybody but myself. What subsequently amused 
me in this business was the way the moving picture 
people looked at it. I heard on all sides nothing 
but congratulations on what a fine, marketable 
thrill chance had given them; played right into 
their hands, as it were. Apparently they never for 
a moment lost the box office attitude of mind. 


GOING ABOUT THE MuSIC 


My first step toward making the musical accom- 
paniment was to assemble a working library—a 
grand selection of orchestral publications issued by 
the principal American publishing houses. For you 
must know that these accompaniments to moving 
picture shows are not usually originally composed 
scores, but compilations—mere pasticcios—made 
up from fragments of all kinds of already com- 

AContinued on page 46) 





WHALING DAYS IN NEW BEDFORD. 
Scene from the moving picture, Down to the Sea in Ships, for which Henry F. Gilbert, author of the accompanying article, 
prepared the musical score, Although the gentleman standing on the edge of the wharf and watching the loading of the 
great cask with anwious eye looks like Mr. Gilbert, he states that it is not he; also that the casks, being empty and intended 
merely to bring back whale oil, would not cause him a moment's anaiety. 


land—as well as a composer—that I was asked to 
design the musical accompaniment. 

So I was engaged and took up my abode in New 
Bedford for the summer. For a working studio I 
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PRACTICAL INSTRUMENTATION 


For School, Popular and Symphony Orchestras 


By FRANK PATTERSON 
Author of The Perfect Modernist 


[Third Installment] 
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Orchestral Freedom 


The strings here are divided and crossed in several ways, but are here 
shown reduced to their actual composite sound. The crossing of individual 
parts makes a slight difference, owing to the timbre of the several instru- 
ments, but it is very slight. Also the look and shape of these chords is partly 
explained by the direction of the moving parts, but that, too, is negligible. 
What we actually have, musically speaking, is just these parts as here shown. 
(The dots and ¢rossed tails indicate three 16th notes on each 8th beat. Almost 
a tremolo.) (See Ex. 3.) 

This is highly instructive. It shows that motion is the important thing 
in these strings—motion, and it does not matter very much what shape the 
chords take which result from this motion. This is a point of the greatest 
importance, for many a writer makes better looking motion parts, and forgets 
to make them better sounding, that is to say, with respect to the whole. 


We see here also evidence of that freedom which is permitted in orchestral 
writing. On the last beat of the first bar the middle voice in the strings has 
the passage C sharp-B, descending, in notes of equal length, which is the same 
as the melody of the flutes, but in different tempo. Such things are frequent 
in orchestral writing. Stress is put upon this point because it is just the 
sort of infinitely unimportant detail that detains most students—and there 
are even some accomplished writers who attach so much importance to small 
matters of the sort that they neglect the broad basic principles of their art. 


The student must constantly bear in mind that mass effect is what is 
sought, not nice looking pages full of ineffective perfections. Also it might 
be well for the student to get into his mind the fact that great composers 
have, all of them without exception, been guilty of errors of judgment. There 
are numerous passages by the great classic masters which would bear revision. 
But the works containing these passages are played just the same, while 
thousands of works which are “quite perfect” stay, where their perfection 
belongs, in some dusty and forgotten corner of the antiquarian’s book shelf. 


We see, then, that Wagner here (Ex. 3) attains what is evidently a 
mass effect. The complete whole is all that concerns him. He has sustained 
chords in the wood-wind to support the whole structure, a support that renders 
anything else he may happen to do perfectly “safe,” and he has three different 
sorts of “motion’”—(1) Moving chords in the strings; (2) Tremolo in the 
strings; (3) Arpeggios in the harp. 

Emotion is a curious thing. It is aroused by certain kinds of motion 
in music that do not appear to possess any emotional quality at all. Such is 
the tremolo. This string passage played simply in eighth notes would have 
a very much more quiet, restful effect than that which is attained by the 
simple expedient of repetition. It is to be noted, too, that Wagner calls for 
three notes to each eighth—not a regular tremolo which, at this speed, and 
in this rhythm, would probably be played by most orchestra men four notes 
to the eighth. There is a slight difference, but it is important. 


Let us now consider two passages with certain similar features to those 
here shown. First, the Swan of Saint-Saéns, already alluded to. In Ex. 4 
the piano part is shown as it appears in the arrangement for violin and piano 
—a simple bass with a broken chord effect for the right hand. 


Ex.4 Bar, 19 





The harmony is, on the piano, sustained by the use of the pedal. The 
problem in making an orchestra arrangement will be to get this sustained 
impression without too much weight or thickness. Saint-Saéns himself 
arranged the piece for cello and two pianos. Other arrangers have used a 
solo instrument—violin or cello—sustained chords on the muted strings, and 
broken chords on the harp. In the Carl Fischer orchestration, arranged by 
R. Klugescheid, all of the possibilities of American small orchestras are taken 
into consideration. (See Ex. 5.) 

First, the arrangement is complete for violin and piano (piano part 
omitted from cut); second, there are sustained chords for organ (omitted 
in cut); there are additional string parts, in addition to those shown in the 
cut, calling for the strings to play sustained chords; and there is the complete 
orchestration, complete without the piano, where the strings make the entire 
accompaniment, there are occasional sustained notes on the horns, wood and 
brass, and the melody on violins, horns, flute, clarinet, trumpet, etc. There 
is no harp part, as small American orchestras practically never have a harp. 
But the piano part might be played on the harp if desired. In this way those 
who use the Fischer arrangement have their choice of two effects: (1) Sus- 
tained strings with motion in piano or harp; (2) motion in strings—with 
solo melody instruments the same in both arrangements. 


Ex, 5 
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Another case that is very similar is Richard Strauss’ own orchestral 
arrangement for his song, Morgen, published by the Universal Edition. In 
ix. 6 the opening bars of the piano arrangement are shown. It will be 
noted that some of the chords in the right hand are to be “rolled” (arpeggio). 
The object and reason of this is apparently only to bring out the melody note, 
and no attempt is made to indicate it in the orchestra arrangement. 
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The orchestra arrangement, shown in Ex. 7, is the accompaniment of 
the song. Perhaps this is the reason why the solo violin is muted.’ In 
ordinary cases the solo violin with the muted strings is best not muted. If 
it is intended that the melody be clearly heard it is absolutely necessary that 
the solo instrument be not muted. 


The curious thing about this orchestration is the fact that there is no 
sustained bass, nothing beyond a pizzicato note on the cellos and basses, and 
the same on the harp. Perhaps one should not say that this is curious. As 
a matter of fact, it is one of the most puzzling things about orchestrations 
by skilled writers, the absence of any sustained bass being one of the most 
notable features of some of the finest of orchestral effects. The bass would 
be sustained on the piano by the use of the pedal, but is omitted from the 
orchestra arrangement altogether. 


Curious, too, is the crossing of the parts—first and second violins—in 
this orchestration, induced by a strong feeling for part writing (which 
every composer should have). 


Ex..7 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


MASTER CLASSES OF THE AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY SUMMER SESSION OF 1923 


To Be Held June 25 to July 28 


he coming summer session of the American Conservatory 
will exceed ii scope and importance every previous one 
tesides the eminent faculty of 100 members, the following 
artists of world-wide fame have been engaged to conduct 
master classes: Josef Lhevinne, the Russian pianist; William 
S. Brady and Mme. Delia Valeri of New York City, 
generally recognized as among the most noted teachers of 
George H. Gartlan, director of Public School Music, 
New York City; Jacques Gordon, brilliant violinist and 
concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and 
others to be announced. 

Josef Lhevinne, Delia Valeri and William S. Brady, be 
ides giving private instruction, will conduct Repertory- 
leachers’ Classes specially designed for professional pianists 
aud singers, for teachers and advanced students. It is 
uperfluous to emphasize the far reaching significance of 
these classes in connection with the student's future career. 
This has been conclusively evidenced by the fact that the 
Repertory-Teachers’ Classes of Josef Lhevinne and those 
of Mr. Brady were crowded to overflowing by eager students 
from all parts of the country 

Regarding Mme. Valeri, it might be stated that on her 


voice ; 


former and only visit in Chicago in 1920, the demand for 
instruction was so tremendous that she was obliged to 
devote even part of Sundays to accommodate her pupils. 

Josef Lhevinne, Delia Valeri and William S. Brady have 
kindly consented to award a free scholarship each to the 
most deserving student, which scholarship will be awarded 
in open competition. 

Devta VALERI. 

Delia Valeri of New York City is one of the foremost 
vocal teachers of today, and has gained her reputation 
through the remarkable successes of her many artist-pupils 
who are before the public today, either as members of the 
leading opera companies such as the Metropolitan and 
Chicago Opera companies, etc., and also among the foremost 
ranks of the concert field. 

Among the leading artists who have studied with Mme. 
Valeri and strongly endorse her work as a teacher are 
Margaret Matzenauer, Melanie Kurtz, Clarence Whitehill, 
Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch, Frieda Hempel, Elinor Brock, 
Susanne Keener, Dorothy Francis, Maude Fay. For many 
years Mme. Valeri’s studio in New York City has been 
crowded with talented students; knowing that her methods 
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“Leginska, as usual, played extremely well. She 
gave us real delight in the finely-chiseled perfection of 
her technique, in the beauty of her tone and the fasci- 
nating momentum of her rhythm, These were the 
qualities which came through so wonderfully in her 
playing of the Mozart Concerto with orchestra the 
other day—qualities which, added to a quite unusual 
colour-sense, REMINDED US CONTINUALLY OF 
RAOUL PUGNO.”—London Daily Telegraph, Dec. 
11, 1922. 

“SHE PRODUCED SOME FAULTLESS PLAY- 
ING OF BEETHOVEN, BACH AND CHOPIN. It 
penetrated their secrets and gave an intimate account of 
them. Her execution was fluent and her tone well graded 
and guarded. Leginska has the unusual power of utter- 
ing a forcible climax without becoming inarticulate.”— 
London Morning Post, Dec. 11, 1922. 

“Ethel Leginska, at Aeolian Hall, gave us some 
piano-playing of a high order—light, vivacious, and 
poetic; A FAIRY OF THE PIANO!"—London Daily 
Mail, Dec. 11, 1922. 

“This lady plays the piano extremely well. So well, 
indeed, that | put HER WITHOUT HESITATION 
AMONG THE FIRST THREE OR FOUR ENGLISH 
PIANISTS. To give such a good account of a Mozart 
concerto and Liszt Hungarian Fantasy on one evening 
is something of a feat. The styles of the two works are 
completely different, and to play both so well betrays a 
musical capacity and an understanding beyond the com- 
mon,” —F, Toye, London Sunday Express, Dec. 3, 1922. 

“A pianist who can give an equally brilliant and au- 
thoritative account of a Mozart Concerto and a Liszt 
Fantasy is one to whom we must raise our hats. That 
distinguished musician, Ethel Leginska, returned to 
London last week after touring Italy and Germany, 
and at Queen's Hall took such a part, with Mr. Eugene 
Goossens’s Orchestra, in the performance of Mozart's 
A major Concerto and one of Liszt's piano Rhap- 
sodies that WE CAN ONLY ENDORSE WHOLE. 
HEARTEDLY THE HOMAGE OF HER LARGE 
AUDIENCE, That same ‘Hungarian Fantasy’ we may 
hear, perhaps, in the course of a year, played brilliantly 
as Leginska played it; but not so often is Mozart inter- 
preted with such charm, such faultless phrasing, such un- 
erring sense.”—London Daily Telegraph, Nov. 27, 1922. 

“Her playing of the solo part of the piano Concerto 
in A was well matched in precision and brilliancy by 
the work of Mr. Eugene Goossens and his orchestra in 
the accompaniment. If one substitutes ‘silken’ for the 
current slang-word ‘velvety’, the effect of her touch and 
treatment is nearly suggested. THERE WAS NOT A 
WRINKLE ANYWHERE,”—London Sunday Times, 
Nov. 26, 1922. 

“In the Mozart Concerto in A Leginska played with 
a delicacy that suggested at times she was handling a 
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piece of Dresden china. It was thoroughly enjoyable 
to listen to a pianist playing a concerto and being con- 
cerned not to produce too much tone. In the presence 
of such beautiful phrasing and balance one regretted 
that those who came after Mozart enlarged the mould, 
but vulgarized the form. ALTOGETHER LEGIN- 
SKA MADE IT CLEAR THAT IN ADDITION TO 
BEING A PIANIST OF DISTINCTION AND 
CHARM, SHE POSSESSES A MUSICAL NATURE, 
BOTH ORIGINAL AND CULTURED.”—London 
Morning Post, Nov. 27, 1922. 

“Her playing of a Mozart concerto was noteworthy 
for its technical qualities and its charm of style, while 
HER PERFORMANCE OF THE LISZT HUN- 
GARIAN FANTASY WITH THE ORCHESTRA 
WAS REMARKABLY BRILLIANT,.’—London Daily 
Chronicle, Nov. 25, 1922. 

“HER PLAYING MADE US HEARTILY GLAD 
TO SEE HER BACK. She was always remarkable— 
even wonderful; her art now (to judge from perform- 
ances of a Mozart concerto and Liszt’s Hungarian Fan- 
tasia) is even more refined and sensitive.”—London 
Evening News, Nov. 25, 1922. 

“Leginska at Queen’s Hall last -night RE-ESTAB- 
LISHED HERSELF AS ONE OF THE MOST DE.- 
LIGHTFUL OF PIANISTS.”"—London Daily Mail, 
Nov. 25, 1922. 

“She played Mozart’s major Concerto with the ut- 
most refinement and purity of style, and Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Fantasy with glowing temperament and trium- 
phant technique, WITH A VIRTUOSITY WHICH 
FEW CAN EQUAL.”—Berlin Bérsen Courier, Nov. 
22, 1922. 

“HER MOZART IS FULL OF SILKEN TEN. 
DERNESS, very charming and simple in expression, 
technically sound and soft as velvet.”—Berlin Bérsen 
Zeitung, Nov. 22, 1922. 


“As an executant, she possesses a technique of the 
first order, extraordinary and crystal-clear agility, 
sweetness and power of tone as needed, consummate 
skill in detaching or sustaining notes, as well as in the 
use of the pedal. Most important of all, however, she 
brings out the sense, the meaning, and the beauty of 
all the compositions she plays. It would be impossible 
to imagine a more striking or brilliant performance of 
the B major Nocturne of Chopin than we heard last 
night, nor yet anything more exquisitely fantastic than 
her rendering of Ravel’s Waltzes, nor an interpretation 
more perfect in style than that of the Bach ‘Prelude 
and Fugue’ in C sharp major. THE VERY LARGE 
AUDIENCE APPLAUDED WITH THE GREATEST 
ENTHUSIASM EVERY PERFORMANCE OF LE. 
GINSKA.”—Ildebrando Pizzetti, Florence La Nazione, 
Nov. 1, 1922. 
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LEGINSKA APPEARS IN A NEW YORK RECITAL AT CARNEGIE HALL ON FEB. 20, AND IN 
BOSTON ON FEB. 10; A FEW OPEN DATES THIS SEASON STILL AVAILABLE. NOW BOOKING 
FOR ALL OF NEXT SEASON IN RECITAL AND CONCERT. 
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January 18, 1923 


DELIA M. VALERI 


have secured such remarkable success for others they fell 
certain that they can be developed to their utmost. 

In addition to private instruction, Mme. Valeri will con- 
duct two Repertory-Interpretation Classes each week at the 
Conservatory. Judging from Mme. Valeri’s success in 
Chicago in the summer of 1920, it is well assured that her 
Master Class will again be overcrowded. 

Joser LHEVINNE. 

Mr. Lhevinne’s Repertory Classes are limited to ten active 
members each, representing the finest pianistic talent. In 
the classes of 1919-1920 and 1920-21 were found students 
from almost every state in the Union, from Canada and 
even from Mexico, 

Repertory oR TEACHERS’ CLASSES. 

The active players are called in rotation to play before 
the Auditor Class, their renditions being critically com- 
mented upon by Mr. Lhevinne. A feature of surpassing 
interest are the illustrative performances of these composi- 
tions by the master himself. This course usually comprises 
the majority of the master-works of piano literature. In 


JOSEF LHEVINNE 

addition to illuminating criticisms on artistic interpretation, 
members of the above classes will have the invaluable 
privilege of receiving information from one of the greatest 
masters of technical achievement on subjects like the follow- 
ing: Methods of Technic, Relaxation, Hand Position, 
Close and High Finger Action, How to Gain Power, The 
Value of Firm. Fingers, How to Find the Bottom of the 
Keys, Balance of Muscles, Advantage of Small or Closed 
Hand. Position, The Elbow Angle, Power in Octaves, etc., 
Phrasing, Long Lines, Weight Adjustment, Use of Wrist 
and Elbow, Pedaling, Straight, Syncopated, Staccato, Chord 
Pedaling, Balance of Muscles in Pedaling, How to Practice, 
for Brilliancy, Tone, Quality, Speed, etc. 

The repertory class of playing members is especially to 
be commended, because it combines the benefits of private 
instruction with those of public performance, confidence 
and repose being indispensable requisite for success. The 
classes will be conducted mainly in the early afternoon in 
order to allow the student the privilege of morning study. 
Prospective students are strongly advised to prepare a list 
of compositions both classic and modern. Auditor classes— 
the listening students will have all privileges of hearing the 
rendition of the various compositions, together with Mr. 
Lhevinne’s criticisms. As there will be two separate reper- 
tory classes, auditors will have the choice of engaging in 
either twenty or ten lessons. 


WituiaM S. Brapy. 


Mr. Brady’s career as a master of the voice has been one 
of extraordinary success and a significant fact is that his 
material and artistic achievements are based on genuine merit. 
A brilliant array of young artists, such as Carolina Lazzari, 
Marcella Craft, Dorothy Jardon,. Grace Wagner, Anne 
Roselle, Kathryn Meisle, John Steel, Miriam Arbine, Jenny 
Schwarz-Linder, Kate Condon and others, testify as to 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Triumphant in Opera and Concert 


TITTA RUFFO 
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CONCERTS—NOVEMBER, 1922 


He can range to the lower notes of a tenor and keep his voice bell- 
like. He can also rumble as deep as the fearsome Adamastor of 
Meyerbeerian music. Between lies a voice that rings with a large 
masculine, full throated, keenly penetrating beauty.—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 


The most successful concert yet given in Boston by Titta Ruffo 
occurred at Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. Titta Ruffo is the 
idol of the Italians of New York since the death of Caruso. He is one 
of the last of the heroic opera singers of a decade or more ago, singers 
with tremendous voices. There was tremendous enthusiasm yesterday. 
At times he is a Niagara of tone, and his high tones are thrilling in effect 
and beautiful in quality —Boston American. 


His reception was sensational and not for many years has a singer 
been so honored in this city —Boston Traveler. 


Titta Ruffo, super-baritone, put on display his whole box of amiable 
tricks along with his compelling operatic genius to the unstinted ap- 
proval of a huge audience at the Metropolitan Opera House last evening. 
—Public Ledger, Phila. 


Ruffo, as usual took his audience by storm, being hailed with delight 
preceding and following each number.—Nerth American, Phila. 


The terrific physical zest of Ruffo comes out superbly in arias and 
songs, where speed, acrobatic diction staccato phrasing are demanded 
of the voice.—Record, Phila. 





Titta Ruffo last evening scored as emphatic a success before a 
Philadelphia audience as has been achieved by any singer for many 
years. In voice and in certain temperamental capacities he is easily 
the king of baritones. The audience was wildly enthusiastic—Evening 
Ledger, Phila. 


Titta Ruffo may be called “The King of Baritones”; we know 
of no other on the operatic stage today who sings with such suavity, 
ease, beautiful tone, perfect intonation and all the other attributes of 
bel-canto singing —The Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


Mr. Ruffo’s voice is unquestionably one of the most beautiful we 
have heard. Powerful, rich, fluent, correct and under excellent control. 
—The Pittsburgh Gazette. 





Begins His First Tour on the 


Pacific Coast in Los Angeles 
March 9, 1923 





OPERA—DECEMBER, 1922 and 
JANUARY, 1923 


Mr. Ruffo’s Don Carlos is impressive and robust in appearance as 
it is in song. He was in good voice and seemed even to improve in 
this respect as the opera went on. He sang with much power yet 
with more restraint than is usual with him, and in certain respects 
with great skill—New York Times. 


The famous baritone warmed to his task—he and his richly sonorous 
voice—finishing his arduous ruties as Don Carlos in a manner that 
won unanimous praise from his admirers. He sang the cavatina “O 
dei Verdi Anni Miei” (this in the original key too) with more than 
ordinary artistic reserve and discretion——New York American. 


Titta Ruffo, restored in voice and volume, came back to the company. 
Richly melodic he sang splendidly. After his duet with Mr. Mardones 
in the second act there was a thunderous ovation for him.—New York 


W orld. 


Mr. Ruffo was in command of his powerful voice and sang with 
Ynore than his usual discretion. His voice is unique and there have 
been times when he seemed to take delight in exhibitions of its volume. 
But yesterday he appeared to be interested in delivering Verdi's music 
fluently and smoothly. The results were very good indeed. Mr. Ruffo 
was acclaimed by his hearers.—New York Herald. 


Titta Ruffo brings to the part of Don Carlos a kind of personal 
force that suggests the Russian Chaliapin. He is a tremendous operatic 
personality and this fact impresses an audience. He sang gloriously 
with an imposing tone, the tradition, the feeling and the technical skill 
that the music extracts. The audience was steadily enthusiastic and its 
welcome to Mr. Ruffo left him no roubt of the place he holds in the 
affections of Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s loyal customers.—The Evening Globe. 


His tone came with the old time ease, and it was a glorious tone. 
The prologue, for which his concert audiences call whenever he sings 
at the Hippodrome on Sunday nights, was sung with more artistic 
finish than this robust voiced Italian baritone is accustomed to ex 
hibit. He has sung it more sensationally in the past, but never more 
artistically. He was received with great enthusiasm.—Jhe [Evening 
Telegram. 


Titta Ruffo in excellent voice, sang Tonio—a quite incomparable 
achievement.—New York American. 


In “Pagliacci” Titta Ruffo appeared as Tonio, singing magnifi 
cently and acting with a superb tragic power.—New York Globe. 





Mr. Ruffo possesses an amazing voice, which is not only powerful, 
but also remarkably sweet in tender passages and under complete control 
The Pittsburgh Chronicle. 


He was in full, strong voice—which, in Mr. Ruffo’s case is a super 
lative statement—New York Evening Sun. 

Titta Ruffo, Italy’s most sensational baritone, was in excellent 
voice and his 6,000 hearers were aroused to such an extent that shouts 
as well as applause followed his every appearance on the stage—New 
York Evening Telgram. 
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PHILADELPHIA ENTERTAINS 
DISTINGUISHED GUESTS 


Enesco, Hempel, Cortot, Dupré, Courboin, Thibaud, Heifetz, 
Dux and Metropolitan Opera Artists Are Heard 


Philadelphia, Pa., January 7.—In the absence of Leopold 
Stokowski, the Philadelphia orchestra programs, January 
5 and 6, were conducted by Georges Enesco, conductor, 
composer and violinist. The first and last numbers on the 
program, the Roumanian Rhapsody No. 2, in D major, 
and the symphony in E flat, were compositions by Mr. 
Enesco, while in the second number he appeared most 
delightfully as violin soloist, playing the Brahms concerto 
in D. Thaddeus Rich, concertmaster of the orchestra, con- 
ducted the latter number. 

Matinee Musicar Cus. 

Musical Club held a luncheon on January 
2, followed by a concert. Georges Enesco, the Roumanian 
composer, conductor and violinist, was a guest of honor 
and spoke to the club in French, Mrs, Henry M. Tracy 
translating. Other distinguished speakers were Herbert 
Tily, president of the Musical Art Club; Bruce Carey, the 
new director of music at Girard College; Commander 
Graham, of the United States Navy; Mrs. Harold Butler, 
president of the Modern Club, and Mrs. James Lichten- 
president of the Philomusian Club, The features 
were the Rich Quartet (composed of Dr. 


The Matinec 
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EUGEN 
UTNAM 


American Composer's Works 
Acclaimed by the Critics 


“The folk humor of Eugen Putnam's song, ‘I’d 
Rather Have a Young Man,’ is equal to anything 
that comes from Europe.” 

Musical Courier (N. Y.) 

“A pianistic composition called ‘Novelette,’ by 
Eugen Putnam, is ingeniously and brilliantly con- 
ceived and makes for optimism, even in August 


‘dog days’.” 

—Musical Digest (N. Y.) 
“Eugen Putnam, in his excursion into the mu- 
sical past, has come back with a very charming 
result, ‘Quill Dance,’ as he calls his effective piano 


composition.” 
—Musical America (N. Y.) 
“The ‘Humoresque,’ by Eugen Putnam, offers 
admirable opportunities for advanced concert art- 
ists in search of solo material which is entirely 
away from the beaten track.” 


—Musical Observer (N. Y.) 


“‘Love’s Springtime,’ by Eugen Putnam, is a 
song that seems more like the upwelling utterance 
of a bird which greets the smiling morn.” 


—Musical Observer (N. Y.) 


“The audience so much appreciated Mr. Putnam's 
‘Quill Dance,’ played by Marguerite Monnot, that 
it had to be repeated.” 

—Paris Edition N. Y. Herald. 
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Rich, Harry Aleinikoff, Romain Verney and Hans Kinde), 
Mildred Jones Schneider, accompanied by Loretta Kerk, 
and Lillian Holmstrand Frazer, accompanied by Ray Daniels 
Jones. The program upheld the high standards for which 
the Matinee Musicale Club stands. 

FortNIGHTLY CLUB IN CONCERT. 

The Fortnightly Club, a chorus of male voices conducted 
by Clarence K. Bawden, gave a delightful concert at the 
Academy of Music, January 3, ably assisted by Helen 
Buchanan Hitner, soprano; James F. Swarty, tenor, and 
George C. A. Deturler, bass. Among the choral numbers, 
the Hymn to Apollo and the Musical Trust were outstand- 
ing features. Each of the soloists contributed a short group 
of songs. 

Ratpn Kinper OrGAN RECITAL, 

Ralph Kinder, the organist of Holy Trinity Church, gave 
the first of his mid-winter organ recitals on January 6 
before a large audience, 

FrrepA Hempen’s REcITAL. 

One of the most pleasing recitals of the season was 
given at the Academy of Music, January 6, by Frieda 
Hempel, assisted by Coenraad V. Bos at the piano and 
Louis P. Fritze, flutist. Her program included songs of 
Schumann, Brahms and Meyerbeer. The third group was 
composed of old songs of the seventeenth century, while 
five Irish songs made up group four. The program closed 
with the Beautiful Blue Danube by Strauss. Her final 
encore was Oh Robin, Little Robin, by a Philadelphia com- 
Frances McCollin. 

Aurrep Cortor With PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 


Alfred Cortot was the soloist at the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra concerts, December 29 and 30. He played the Saint- 
Saéns concerto, No. 4, in C minor, with fire and vigor, 
arousing storms of applause from the audience. The other 
numbers on the program were the Beethoven symphony, No. 
7, in A major, and the tone poem, Don Juan, by Strauss. 
This was the last concert which Dr. Stokowski conducted 
before his departure for Europe. After insistent applause, 
at the close of the concert, he made a brief speech. 

Mr. Cortot was guest of honor at a reception given by 
Mrs. Harold Yarnell, January 1, at which he played several 
numbers. 


poser, 


Cuorat Society Sincs MEssIAH. 

The Choral Society, under the direction of Henry Gordon 
Thunder, gave its twenty-sixth performance of Handel’s 
Messiah at the Academy of Music, December 27, with 
Dicie Howell, soprano; Elizabeth Hood Latta, contralto; 
Royal P. MacLellan, tenor, and Henri Scott, bass, as 
soloists. 

PuHtmapeLpHiA OrcHESTRA Cuorus Sincs CaArors. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra Chorus, which has done such 
splendid work in the past eight years under the direction 
of Leopold Stokowski, sang Christmas carols in City Hall 
Plaza and four of the different squares in the city on 
Christmas Eve. 

REMARKABLE CONCERT AT WANAMAKER’S. 

The concert in the grand court of Wanamaker’s Phila- 
delphia store on December 26 was one of unusual interest. 
Marcel Dupré and Charles M. Courboin were the soloists 
on the great organ, assisted by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
directed by Stokowski. The first two numbers were the 
second chorale and finale in B flat by César Franck, whose 
one hundredth anniversary is being celebrated this month. 
The second chorale was played by the orchestra, with Mr. 
Dupré at the organ. 

LorELEY FoR First Time AT ACADEMY 

The Metropolitan Opera Company presented Catalani’s 
Loreley for the first time in Philadelphia, December 26, 
with Frances Alda in the title role. Marie Sundelius ap- 
peared as Anna, Edward Johnson as Walter, Jose Mardones 
as the Margrave and Giuseppe Danise as Herman. Madame 
Alda made an entrancing Loreley and the Rhine maidens 
were fascinating. Rosina Galli, Giuseppe Bonfiglio and the 
corps-de-ballet gave delightful incidental dances. Moran- 
zoni conducted. 

The program presented by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
December 22 and 23, opened with the Shepherd’s Music from 
the Christmas Oratorio by Bach. The concerto in G minor 
by Bach, for violin and orchestra, followed with Jacques 
Thibaud, soloist. The third number was the Passacaglia in 
C minor (Bach), with a new orchestration by Leopold 
Stokowski. Mr. Thibaud appeared after the intermission 
to play the lively Symphonie Espagnole (Lalo) in fault- 
less manner. The program closed with a fine interpretation 
of the end of Act III from Die Walkiire. 


CHAMBER Music CoNCERT 


The Boyle-Gittelson-Penha Trio provided an afternoon 
of delightful music at a meeting of the Chamber Music 
Association. The trio is composed of George F. Boyle, 
pianist; Frank Gittelson, violinist, and Michael Penha, 
cellist. The program consisted of the Beethoven trio in E 
flat, Ravel’s A minor trio and Dvorak’s F minor trio. 


JEANNE BEHREAUD WITH PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA IN 
STARTLING PERFORMANCE 

The audience which assembled at the Academy of Music, 
December 17, to hear the Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
Josef Pasternack, was surprised and delighted with the 
performance of little eleven-year-old Jeanne Behreaud, 
who played Mozart’s A major piano concerto. She is a 
pupil of Julius Leefson, the Leefson-Hille Conservatory ; 
the beautiful cadenza which she played in the concerto was 
written by Maurits Leefson. She was obliged to play two 
encores, 

The other soloist of the evening was Giuseppe Argentino, 
a young tenor whom Mr. Pasternack discovered. His voice 
is very high and sweet. He sang two airs, from Tosca and 
Il Trovatore, adding two encores. The orchestra played 
Beethoven’s overture Coriolan, Bach’s air and gavotte from 
the suite in D major, the Weber-Weingartner Invitation 
to the Dance, Verdi’s overture to Forza del Destino and 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff Capriccio Espagnol. 

PuaperpHia Music TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Mrs. Harriet Seymour of New York was the speaker at 

the meeting of the Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Association, 


December 19. She made a strong Specs for the develop- 
ment of rhythm and freedom in chil and urged getting 
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away from the old mechanical way of teaching music. 
A musical program was given by Carl MacDonald, pianist ; 
Blanche B. Hubbard, harpist, and Irene Hubbard, cellist. 


New York Sympuony Gives BEETHOVEN ProGRAM. 

Walter Damrosch gave a lucid and interesting talk on the 
Eroica symphony of Beethoven when the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave its Beethoven program, in the Acad- 
emy of Music. Mr. Damrosch talked in a very informal 
manner, frequently illustrating his point on the piano. The 
Leonore overture, No, 3, was the other number on the 
program. 

THe Puivapetpuia Music Cus, 

The Philadelphia Music Club gave a Christmas program 
at the December meeting. The chorus sang eight numbers 
under the direction of Stanley Addicks, with Mrs. W. D. 
Pallatt at the organ. The soloists appearing with the chorus 
were Edna Harwood Baugher and Bessie Phillips Yarnall. 
Blanche Hubbard, harpist, accompanied the chorus in one 
number. 

Edith Wells Bly, pianist, played most admirably the Pre- 
lude, chorale and fugue by César Franck. Oscar Langman,. 
violinist, gave pleasure by his rendering of two movements. 
of the violin sonata, by César Franck, Arthur Hice accom- 
panying him. Frederic Homer, baritone, appeared in two 
numbers, accompanied by Frances Bennett. 


Jascua Hetretz 1n REcITAL, 

Jascha Heifetz recently gave a program of works by 
Nardini, Mozart, Glazounoff, Wieniawski, Achron, Sarasate, 
Sgambati and Paganini. Samuel Chozinoff was a _ re- 
markably fine accompanist. 

METROPOLITAN OpeRA COMPANY 

Madame Butterfly was a recent offering of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, with Florence Easton singing the 
title role in a most delightful manner. Mario Chamlee 
was Pinkerton, Antonio Scotti scored as Sharpless and 
Flora Perini took the part of Suzuki. Roberto Moranzoni 
was the conductor. 


Mivprep DittinG AND Vapa DittinG Kuns. 
Mildred Dilling, harpist, and Vada Dilling Kuns, pianist, 
were greeted by a capacity audience at a recital at the 
Art Alliance recently. Miss Dilling’s playing was delight- 
ful. Her program included Handel’s Harmonious Black- 
smith, Beethoven’s adagio from the Moonlight sonata, 
Perilhon’s Chausson de Quillot Martin, compositions by 
Granados, Debussy and others. Mrs. Kuns pleased in num- 
bers by Rameau, Scarlatti, Bach, Scriabin, Debussy and 
several Russians. 
Crarre Dux at Monpay MorninG MusIcaLe 
The second of the Monday Morning Musicales had Claire 
Dux as soloist. Her program included Voi Che Sapete by 
Mozart, two Swiss folk songs, Spring Morning (Wilson), 
compositions by Bachelet, Bruneau, Bizet, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Puccini, Hageman, Carpenter and Densmore and closed 
with Caro Nome from Rigoletto. Miss Dux graciously re- 
sponded with several encores. 


Matinee Music Crus INntropuces New Feature 


A number of interesting features were introduced at a meet- 
ing of the Matinee Music Club. They were the Junior Harp 
Ensemble, under Dorothy Johnstone Baseler; the Junior 
and Juvenile Chorus (directed by Elizabeth Gest and ac- 
companied by the harps), and The Message of the Star, 
an allegory in pantomine, dance and spoken word. This 
was written and produced by Mary Hill Brown, who adapted 
music from eleven composers for the accompaniment, using 
strings and piano, Loretta Kerk, pianist; Ella Hartung, 
contralto; Mary Gaston, soprano, and Eugenia Smith, harp- 
ist, appeared on the program giving various numbers. 

M. M. C. 


No Program at Samaroff Recital 

Olga Samaroff will give a piano recital without a pro- 
gram at Town Hall, New York, on Saturday afternoon, 
February 3. Instead of issuing a set list of works to be 
played, she has announced a selection of major works from 
which her program will be chosen, The choice of these 
works, as well as the shorter compositions to be performed, 
will be determined by Mme. Samaroff and her audience. 

“It seems to me,” says the pianist, “that the spontaneity 
of the concert may be increased by permitting the artist 
to play conpositions in accord with the mood of the hour, 
rather than to be confined by a choice predetermined long in 
advance. The gathering wealth of masterpieces for the 
piano has eliminated the ‘improvising’ which artists were 
expected to do several decades ago; but an improvised list 
of selections might add to the value of the concert, especially 
if the audience had the opportunity to present requests re- 
garding the works which it would like to hear. 

“To those who are to attend the recital at Town Hall, 
a list of major works for the piano is offered, from which 
choices may be made by members of the audience, such 
requests to be made in writing addressed to the manage- 
ment. It will not be peaes to comply with all requests, 
of course, but they will be followed as far as possible. Sug- 
gestions for shorter pieces from the standard concert reper- 
tory sent in at the same time will be fulfilled as far as 
my repertory permits within the space of time usual to 
piano concerts.” 

The list of major works includes Beethoven's sonatas jn 
D major, op. 10, No. 3; C major, op. 53, and C minor, op. 
111; Brahms’ sonata in F minor, op. 5; Chopin's sonatas in 
B flat minor, op. 35, and B minor, op. 58; Franck’s prelude, 
chorale and fugue; Liszt’s sonata in B minor, op. 45; and 
Schumann’s fantasia in C major, op. 17, and sonata in G 
minor, op. 22. Requests are to be sent to Concert Manage- 
ment Arthur Judson at the Fisk Building, New York City. 


Thelma Given to Play in Newark 


Thelma Given, the violinist, will play for the Newark 
Teachers’ Association in the New Jersey City Auditorium 
this evening, January 18. Her last recital at Williamsport, 
Pa., was unusually successful. 


Raymond Havens in Recital Here 
Raymond Havens, the young American pianist, who has 
been heard here once each year during the past three or 
four seasons, will give another piano recital in Town Hall 
on Monday afternoon, January 2 
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Carmine Fabrizio Wins Brilliant Success with 


Zandonai Concerto in Boston 


Boston, Mass., January 7.—The first orchestral perform- 
ance in America of Riccardo Zandonai’s Concerto Roman- 
tico for violin took place here this afternoon when Carmine 
Fabrizio played it with the People’s Symphony Orchestra 
at the St. James Theater. It proved to be a noteworthy 
event for two reasons: first—thanks to the enterprise of 
Mr. Fabrizio—a significant composition, grateful to player 
and listener alike, has been added to the repertory of con- 
cert violinists, and second, an artist of exceptional attain- 
nents has definitely established his right to be included in 
the vanguard of the younger generation of violinists 

Zandonai has divided his Concerto Romantico into three 
movements: allegro con vivancita ed energia, molto adagio, 
and allegro diciso Although a contemporary of that group 
of young Italian composers who have often rent the atmos- 
phere of concert halls with their ear-stabbing cacophonies, 
his concerto is singularly free from dissonances. Instead 
of selling his melodic birthright for a mess of counterpoint, 
Zandonai has given his imagination, creative faculties—and 
memory—free play, with the result that he has produced 
an ingratiating work which ought to find ready favor with 
the public. In form it never strays far from convention, 
although the solo instrument has perhaps more opportunity 
for individual display than is afforded by most works of 
this character. The harmonic and instrumental color of the 
illy effective orchestral accompaniment often suggests 
and Strauss are not entirely unknown to the 
composer, nor is the work free from commonplaces, espe- 
cially in the finale. Nevertheless, Zandonai has interesting 
ideas of his own and he expresses them brie fly and agreeably. 


genet 


that Wagner 


Mr. Fabrizio had ample opportunity to exhibit his prow- 
the concerto bristles with difficulties, and he came 
with distinction. His tone, particularly in the 
beautiful adagio, was of uncommon loveliness, his 
throughout was pure, his technic formidable, 


ess, Since 
through 
qui tly 

intonation 
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CARMINE FABRIZIO 


especially in the exacting cadenza of the closing movements. 
To these qualities Mr. Fabrizio added musicianship and a 
sympathetic response to the poetic content of the music. 
He had a brilliant success, with numerous recalls. 

For purely orchestral numbers the program included 
Beethoven's Leonore overture No. 1, Saint-Saéns’ sym- 
phonic poem, La Jeunesse d’Hercule, and three movements 
from Charpentier’s Impressions of Italy. 


Forsyth Pupil “A Poetic Player” 

Among the pupils of W. O. Forsyth of Toronto, attention 
has been called recently to the excellent work of Myrtle 
Webber, a gifted young pianist who gave a debut recital 
in that city December 7. “Myrtle Webber, a pianist from 
the studio of W. O. Forsyth, made a triumphant public 
appearance last night in Foresters Hall, when she was 
greeted by a large and critical audience,” declared E. R. 
Parkhurst in the Toronto Globe. “In a varied program, 
Miss Webber proved herself to be a most fluent executant, 
a mistress of a charming heathery staccato, as also of a 
refined, rich singing tone. She js a poetic player 
who does not indulge in violent ebullitions of tone temper ; 
on the contrary, her dynamic contrasts are always well con- 
trolled. . . The Hegmann Fairies at Play was an 
example of delightful sparkling lightness, admirably gradu- 
ated. Schubert’s Military March (Tausig), Men- 
delssohn’s Serious Variations and Schumann's Carnival, 
with pieces by Liszt, Chopin, Pachulski, Forsyth and Mac- 
Dowell, showed her poesy, her power, her plastic-equalized 
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fingering and finished style. She was unanimously recalled 


after each group and had to respond to many encores.” 


N. A. of H. Convenes at Providence 


In recognition of the work of William Place, jr., founder 
of the National Association of Harpists, Inc., the board of 
directors has decided to hold the next convention of that 
organization at Providence, R. I, in April, 1923. Mr. 
Place and Van Veachton Rogers have been selected mana- 
gers. All leading harpists are cordially invited to form 
an ensemble of harps, preferably music in polyphonic form, 
to contribute one number on the programs. Leading harp- 
ists are also invited to suggest chamber music works for 
harp and other instruments, or with voice. There will be 
no harp solos. The program will begin with a large ensemble 
of over one hundred harps, contributed to by every group of 
harpists and individual players. The selection decided upon 
is the Song of the Volga Boatman, transcribed from the 
original Russian folk tune by Carlos Salzedo and published 
by the Composers’ Music Corporation, 14 East Forty-eighth 
street, New York. All those who wish to have a part in 
this ensemble are requested to secure a copy of that tran- 
scription at an early date and to play it at the convention 
concert from memory. 

The board of directors wish to express its desire of mak- 
ing the convention an uncompromisingly artistic event. In 
view of that, leading harpists are requested to select works 
of a markedly progressive spirit, well representative of the 
contemporary trend of music. This does not exclude classics 
adequately transcribed and presented in order to bring forth 
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the advantage of said transcription, but it excludes all 
works of little musical worth. All works for harp ensemble 
and chamber music shall be submitted to the board of 
directors, to be sent insured, parcel post, addressed to the 
executive committee of the N. A. H., Inc., 315 West Seventy- 
ninth street, New York, before January 31, 1923. 

Included in the list of officers and executives of the 
N. A. of H. are to be found the names of Maud Morgan, 
A. Francis Pinto, Salvatore de Stefano, Dorothy Johnstone 
Baseler, Annie Louise David, Carlos Salzedo, Mary Warfel, 
etc. There is a long list of well known musicians, other 
than harpists, who have endorsed the organization, includ- 
ing Ernest Bloch, Percy Grainger, Henry Hadley, Victor 
Herbert, Leo Ornstein, Serge Prokofieff, Sergei Rachmani- 
noff, Cornelius Rybner, and practically every symphony 
orchestra leader in the country. 

Harpists desiring to become professional members of 
the society will be compelled to take an examination and 
such should notify the chairman of the examination com- 
mittee before January 31, 1923. Arrangements for a date 
will then be made and each applicant will be given ample 
notice. The requirements for examination consist in the 
performance of six numbers. One may be of the performer's 
own choosing, the others are Bach’s second piece from the 
ten pieces, transcribed by H. Renie (to be found at the Fine 
Art Importing Corporation, 130 West Forty-second street, 
boxe York), Haydn’s theme and variations, transcribed by 

Salzedo (published by the Composers’ Music Corpora- 
cat 14 East Forty-eighth street, New York), Pierne’s 
Impromptu- -Caprice, Debussy’s first arabesque, transcribed 
by H. Renie (Fine Art Importing Corporation) and Sal- 
a Mirage, from Five Poetical Studies (published by 

Schirmer, Inc., 3 East Forty-third street, New York). 
The musicianship and the harpistic understanding of the 
applicant will have more weight with the jury than a dis- 
play of technic. The jury will consist of two harpists, two 
composers and one conductor. 


Maria Carreras in Debut 
Maria Carreras, an Italian pianist, will make her Ameri- 
can debut in a recital at Town Hall on Monday afternoon, 
January 22. She has played under all of the well known 
European conductors and in every part of Europe, as well 
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MARIE NOVELLO, 
Welsh pianist, who will give her first Chicago recital at the 
Playhouse on Sunday afternoon, January 21. Her program 
will include the Chopin sonata in B flat minor, op. 35, and 
@ group of the same composer’s shorter works, as well as 
some modern selections. Miss Novello’s New York debut 
last season was most auspicious and her every appearance 
since has resulted brilliantly. 





as having given her own recitals. She has also toured in 
South America and has just reached this country after a 
most successful visit to Mexico City, 


Clair Eugenia Smith ‘a Radio Enthusiast 


“How far have you heard?” has become a familiar phrase 
to Clair Eugenia Smith, mezzo soprano, who has recently 
joined the army of radio enthusiasts and installed in her 
home a very fine and complete set. Mme. Smith has been 
highly complimented by her instructor upon her aptness 
in “tuning out and in” and all the various other technical 
workings of the business. 

“There seems to be a peculiar fascination for me about 
the air,” the young singer laughingly explains. “I shall 
never forget the thrill of my first flight in an aeroplane, 
and the glorious feeling of mastery when I finally learned to 
drive my own plane. But this thing of reaching out and 
drawing voices to you from just everywhere gives a differ- 
ent sort of thrill. It is simply uncanny. And when one 
thinks of the newer and more wonderful discoveries that 
are being made almost daily—well, it’s wonderfully good 
to be alive, isn’t it?” 


Shaw Artists in Concert 


Cora Frye and Louisa Broomell, sopranos; Lena Buehn, 
contralto; Howard Haug, tenor; Horace Hood, baritone, 
and William E. Miller, basso, all artist pupils of W. Warren 
Shaw, gave a musicale in the lobby of the Central Y. M. 
C. A., Philadelphia, on January 6. These artists are all well 
known church soloists and reflected the opulence and beauty 
of tone and delightfully fine production of voice for 
which the Shaw school for singing is noted. 

Noah H. Swayne, II., basso, another Shaw artist, will 
appear at the Metropolitan Opera House on January 23, as 
soloist for the University Club of New York. 


Erna Rubinstein’s Second Recital 
Erna Rubinstein, returning from a Western tour, will 
play at Carnegie Hall for the second time this season on 
Friday evening, January 19. Her program will include the 
Mendelssohn concerto, the Ernst concerto, a group of Chopin 
arrangements, and a group of Brahms and Hubay. 


Schelling’s First Concerto Concert January 23 

At his first of a series of concerts of piano concertos, 
on January 23 at Town Hall, Ernest Schelling will play 
the Beethoven E flat, the Chopin F minor, the Liszt E flat. 
He will have the assistance of the New York Symphony 
under Rene Pollain. 


Sylvia Cushman on the Boston Telegram 


Sylvia Cushman, contralto, editor and writer, is editing 
the weekly music page on the Boston Telegram. 
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“The illustrious Anton himself 
could surely not surpass the tal- 
ents, the accomplishments, let 


me say, the genius of this young 


giant of the keyboard.”— 
Herman Devries, Chicago Even- 
ing American, December 2, 


1922. 


“It can truly be said that rarely, 
if ever, has his equal been heard 


in Baltimore.”” — Baltimore 


News, December 7, 1922. 


“A sterling virtuoso, who com- 
bines great technical skill with 
refined musical qualities, with in- 
nate instinct for accent, with a 
sense for beauty in tone coloring 
and with a personality which at 
once fastens the attention of his 
audience upon his playing.’’"— 
Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago 
Daily News, December 2, 1922. 
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Emery’s Runaway Tom to be Produced 

composer-pianist, best known through his 
Recitals, has not been heard yet this 
season in that capacity, owing to his giving his entire time 
to teaching and composing. Mr. Emery’s aim, in what- 
ever he undertakes, is to fill a need, and now he is pre 
paring to produce his latest composition, Runaway Tom, 
the Choir Boys’ Operetta. The plot, dialogues, etc., as 


Moritz Emery, 
unique Fifty-Minute 


Photo by iVilliam Shewell Ellis 
MORITZ EMERY 

music, are his, and will be presented by his 

choir of boys and men and a few friends on February 2 

and 3 at the Little Theater, Philadelphia. 

The operetta is in four and the situations as well 
as the songs are so designed that they are easily conceived 
and ably interpreted by the young choristers 

All of the scenes and songs are short, in order that (as 
the Fifty-Minute Recital announcements read) “the public 
may enjoy a large variety of numbers in a very short space 
of time.” 

The characters are 
in number, so that as many 
may have some individual part. An 
whole production is thus given to 
hearers 

The characters include Aunt Eliza, 
Jane, Mayor, Cupid, Father Time, 


well as the 


acts, 


strongly contrasted and are many 
as possible of the performers 
added interest in the 
both performers and 


Pete, 
Slim 


Admiral, Bishop, 


Jim, ete., also 
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butterfly and tambourine dances, dagger dance, skip-rope 
dance, polonaise, etc. 

Mr. Emery has engaged C. Hassler Capron of Boston 
to give the special lighting which the various scenes demand, 
and Clara I. Austin to direct the dancing of the principals 
and chorus. Little Agnes Dailey, one of Mrs. Austin’s 
best juvenile pupils, has been engaged as solo dancer, and 
she will appear, not as an. “extra,” but as Kowska, a 
legitimate part of the plot. It was this same little Agnes 
who first danced to Mr. Emery’s Little Toe Dancer, one 
of those miniature piano compositions so well known among 
teachers. 

Runaway Tom is ‘to be published this spring and un- 
doubtedly will fill a need among boy choirs throughout the 
country 


Gegna Returns from Tour with Mary Garden 

Max Gegna recently returned to New York, after a brief 
concert tour with Mary Garden, which included Blooming- 
ton, Ill; Cincinnati, Akron and Youngstown, Ohio; Lexing- 


MAX GEGNA, 
who recently returned from a tour with Mary Garden. 


ton, Ky.; Ann Arbor, Mich.; Springfield, Mass.; Lynchburg, 
Va., etc. His work pleased wherever he went, to judge 
from the comments which appeared in the various newspapers. 

“Artistically the honors of the evening went to Mr. 
Gegna,” declared the Springfield Union. “Max Gegna, 
cellist, was delightful. He drew a large, beautifully modu- 
lated tone from his instrument, and his last number, a 
rhapsody by Popper, was given a delightful reading. He, 
too, was wise in his encores, playing superlatively well 
Rimsky-Korsakoft's Chanson Indoue, the beloved Humor- 
esque and Mighty Lak’ a Rose. He also played the obligatos 
for several of Miss Garden’s songs, making the hackneyed 
Berceuse from Jocelyn especially pleasing.” 

The Springfield Daily Republican, in speaking of Le Nil 
of Leroux, said: “It has, too, an exceptionally good cello 
obligato which Mr, Gegna played with feeling and a true 
singing style.” The same paper also stated that “The pleas- 
ure of the concert was increased by the melodious playing 
of Mr. Gegna,” remarking about his “broad, singing style 
and a full warm tone. His closing number was the 
brilliant Hungarian rhapsody of Popper, in which he did 
some excellent playing.” 

In the words of the Lynchburg News, “Max Gegna, 
cellist, shared the program and the applause. . . . The cel- 
list reached the climax of his program in a rhapsody which 
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was his final number, and the audience was so enthusiastic in 
its applause that he played Mighty Lak’ a Rose and Mother 
Machree as encores. He added ~n inspirational part ‘to a 
balanced program.” 

To quote the Youngstown Telegram: “Max Gegna, cel- 
list, was the assisting soloist. He played a largo by Eccles, 
Golterman’s cantilena, a serenade by Drigo, a Haydn minuet, 
Savoyard’s Shepherd Boy, and a rhapsody by Popper... . 
Mr. Gegna played with pleasing tone and good fingering.” 
And the Youngstown Daily Vindicator felt that “Mr. Gegna 
is at his best in legato passages.” 

Mr. Gegna was very enthusiastic about his trip and said 
that he enjoyed himself immensely, voting Miss Garden a 
most delightful traveling companion. Mr. Gegna toured with 
Mme. Tetrazzini during her last season here. 

On February 21, the cellist will be heard in recital at 
Reading, Pa., this being a re-engagement for the fourth 
year. He was recently called upon to demonstrate the 
merits of the Virzi tone producer at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, his audience numbering such celebrities as Jascha 
Heifetz, Albert Spalding, Adolfo Betti, Willy van Hoog- 
straaten and Arturo Bonucci. 


Jules Falk, an Inteusetiog Violinist 
Jules Falk began the study of the violin at the age of 
seven. At six he expressed three wishes: firstly, for the 
opportunity to study with great masters (Ysaye, Sevcik and 
Hille were his teachers), secondly, to possess a Stradi- 
varius violin (the “Falk Stradivarius” is now renowned) 
and the third wish may soon be realized. Falk was born 


JULES FALK 


on the seventh day of the seventh month at seven in the 
morning, the seventh child of his parents, and he ascribes 
ninety per cent. of the rooms bearing the number seven or 
a multiple of seven, voluntarily assigned him at hotels while 
on tour, to the mysticism surrounding the numeral under 
which he was born. His diary discloses Friday as the day 
on which important matters are usually undertaken. 

Tours of the United States have taken Falk to every 
State in the Union, often easement as much as 20,000 
miles of travel in a season, for his services are sought by 
the foremost organizations. He will return to Mexico for 
a tour during February and March and will play in Den- 
mark and Sweden during the early fall, later filling winter 
engagements in the States. He is devoting time to teaching 
several gifted pupils, among them a prodigy of six who will 
be heard from later. Falk’s collection of violins comprises 
rare masterpieces by Antonius Stradivarius 1723, Joseph 
Guarnerius filius Andrae 1710, Carlo Bergonzi 1741, Joannes 
Baptiste Guadagnini 1726, Ferdinando Alberti 1756, Paolo 
Antonio Testore 1736 and a Vuillaume. 


Deeks and Thomas in Joint Recital 
Clara Deeks and John Charles Thomas are very popular 


as joint recitalists. They were engaged to sing in Newark 
on January 7 and at Aeolian Hall on January 11 (for the 
benefit of the Reconstruction Hospital). They will appear 
in Baltimore on January 22, and in Brooklyn on March 2. 

These two artists, with Alberto Salvi, were the_attrac- 
tions at the Biltmore Musicale Friday morning, January 
5, where they had a warm reception. 


One Month’s Engagement List for Middleton 


From a typical list of Arthur Middleton engagements 
for one month the popularity of this American baritone is 
made evident. This month the artist is singing in Fresno, 
Oakland, San Francisco (with the Symphony) and San 
Rafael, Cal.; Medford, Ore.; Tacoma, Everett, Pullman, 
Wash.; Lewiston, Mont.; Greeley and Grand Junction, 
Colo.; Houston, Port Arthur, and Dallas, Tex., and two 
other places in the Lone Star State not announced as yet. 
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ational Concerts, Inc. 


Announces the Exclusive Management of 


JEANNE 


Jeanne Gordon has not only a 
voice of almost incomparable 
beauty but is a clever actress 
withal,—Baltimore American, 


Whole - hearted enthusiasm 
greeted Jeanne Gordon, but no 
enthusiasm can be too hearty 
nor an audience too great for 
this beautiful artist and her fin- 
ished work. 

—Toronto Evening Telegram. 


Not since Tetrazzini sang in 
1912 has an artist so completely 
captured an audience as did 
Jeanne Gordon. Back in 1915 
Louise Homer established lo- 
cally a high musical standard. 
Gordon not only met this high 
Homeric test, but glorified the 
contralto voice forever in the 
minds of those who heard her. 

-Dallas Journal. 





Miss Gordon has gifts of a 
high order; a voice of warmth, 
power and beauty of tone. 

Cleveland Plain Deale 


Golden voiced contralto sang 
way into hearts of Orleanians. 
Jeanne Gordon, the remarkable 
contralto, thrilled a gathering 
that filled the auditorium. 

—New Orleans Times-Picayune 


Commanding in appearance, 
intense in her physical response 
to the music, vibrant of voice in 
the climaxes, she is successor to 
those other American singing 
actresses, Farrar and Garden. 
As far as the singing goes she is 
now the superior of either. 

—Detroit Journal. 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Her triumph was instantaneous. Her voice is one of the most 
remarkable organs the Metropolitan has heard in many years, a 
voice of extraordinary range and uniformity of timbre, of ample 
power, warm, rich, and firm in texture.—New York Tribune. 


In last night’s performance the greatest success may be attrib- 
uted to Jeanne Gordon, a success won because of her full, rich, 


vibrant tones, and splendid delivery. 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 


Through the music of Carmen Monday night, the gorgeous 
voice of Jeanne Gordon flamed like a vivid flower in a garden of 
lesser posies.—Houston Chronicle. 


Scored a most remarkable triumph.—/vansville Journal. 


Her voice has true dramatic quality, resonant and as com- 
manding as her stature, but it is also flexible, lending itself easily 
to florid passages. She sings intelligently, not foolishly relying 
merely on volume and force.—Hoston Herald. 


Jeanne Gordon swayed the audience sometimes with her tre- 
mendous dramatic powers and again with the beautiful quality 
of her voice, —Pittsburgh Leader. 


Jeanne Gordon delighted the ear and the eye. 
San Antonio Evening News 


She demonstrated that she belongs among the best. 
St. Leuts Star 
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WILFRIED KLAMROTH TELLS 
SOMETHING OF HIS METHODS 


Suits Them to Needs of Pupil—Common Sense Applied to 
Vocal Teaching—It Takes Brains to Sing Well 


The white portals of the entrance of the Wilfried Klam- 
roth residence gives it a mark of unique distinction, for it 
is the only one of the kind in the block; this individuality is 
similarly a mark of Mr. Klamroth himself, for his over 
six feet of manly frame, as well as his kindly countenance, 
and refined manner are something always noted. It was 
with considerable difficulty that the present writer was able 
to get any information from him, for he detests self- 
exploitation, and is averse to any kind of braggadocio. 

“What method do you teach?” he was asked. 

“Having studied in Italy and France, I might state that 
my method of teaching singing is largely influenced by these 
great schools of singing, but I think I will be rightly 
understood if I state that I have no fixed method, beyond 
certain fundamentals of tone production, which must be 
observed by all. The cure must be devised to fit the case, 
and this is where experience enters as a striking factor. 
In the course of over twenty years of active teaching, from 


the thousands of voices criticized and diagnosed, I have 
accumulated a rich store of experience from which I may 
draw as occasion demands. The study of the violin in my 
youthful days and its consequent wonderful training of the 
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ear has been of inestimable help to me in diagnosing the ills 
of the human voice.’ 

“Why do so few promising voices attain to any great 
degree of excellence as artists?” 

“There are many reasons for the non-success of many 
of our young singers but-there are two that stand out promi- 
nently. Firstly, the usual promising student of singing is 
one who has been induced to study merely on the strength 
of possessing a beautiful organ. Whether he be endowed 
with musical sense, stick-to- -Itiveness, and endless patience, 
usually is considered of minor importance, whereas in my 
estimation these qualities are paramount to a successful de- 
velopment of the voice. The mere possession of a Stradi- 
varius will not make a great violinist of the fortunate 
owner! The chances are that most of the great instru- 
mentalists patiently developed their art on cheap and in- 
ferior instruments; but their labor has been continuous and 
neverending. An old adage that I never tire of using says 
that ‘Genius is the infinite capacity for taking pains,’ and 
it is this quality one must find, combined with the great 
voice, before one can hope to develop the superior artist. 
Secondly, because students of singing, in most cases brought 
under my observation, do not know how to practice; this 
must be taught them and not left to chance. For that reason 
the instructor should outline a regular system of practice, 
devising a set of tangible and logical fundamental rules 
and attendant exercises. These should all be written down 
and carefully explained. To these should be added further 
exercises to fit the individual needs of the student, and 
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in “Three Centuries of American Song” 





can music.” 











“I wish that every Woman’s Club in America might hear 
this program, for it presents the truest and best of Ameri- 


Anne Faulkner Oberndorfer 


General Federation Women’s Clubs 


Music Chairman 








Press, Nov. 29, 1922. 





A FEW RECENT SUCCESSES 


Mr. Milligan has a keen sense of humor and his lecture was heartily applauded. 
Miss Nevin’s voice is of wide range, most agreeable in its middle and lower regis- 
ters, and she sings with the finish and charm of the mature artist.—Detroit Free 


She was charming to watch and delightful to hear.—Detroit News, Nov. 29, 1922. 


Miss Nevin was dressed in elaborate and beautiful costumes to characterize the style 
of each period and proved that she could captivate the interest of her audience by 
her sweet soprano voice.—Waynesboro (Pa.) Press, Dec. 2, 1922. 


Mr. Milligan is a ready speaker and was both illuminating and amusing. Miss 
Nevin made an attractive appearance in the various picturesque costumes and her 
interpretations were given with fine art—Washington (D. C.) Star, Dec. 18, 1922. 


Miss Nevin’s voice is clear and ringing and she interpreted well. 
plained songs in a most happy vein.—Washington (D. C.) News, Dec. 13, 1922. 


Mr. Milligan ex- 
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the daily practice of all of these exercises should be in- 
sisted on, never leaving out any, since it is only through the 
constant repetition of exercises done in the same way day 
in and day out that correct habit is formed.” 

“Will this not turn out a mechanical stereotyped soft of 
singer?” the writer suggested. 

“Not at all, for if the singer’s voice is under efficient 
control it becomes easy for him to give his entire thought 
to the interpretation to bring out all the subtle shadings of 
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the text, every gradation of nuance and color. This ele- 
vates any singer into the realm of the great artist, for he 
is then in a position to forget the mechanism of the voice, 
which, through systematic control, is ready to execute all 
the vocal difficulties at the slightest wish of the s:nger. 
If a singer must be constantly conscious of his limitations 
in coping with the technical difficulties of a piece, due to a 
lack of so-called mechanical control (resulting in a state of 
uncertainty and constant worry), he certainly cannot put 
his whole attention toward enriching the interpretation. 
Imagine Paderewski playing on an instrument that was not 
mechanically perfect. Even he with his colossal art could 
not draw from a mechanically imperfect instrument the soul- 
stirring music that he is capable of producing on a perfectly 
adjusted instrument. It is plain to see then that if the 
student of singing will but drill his voice along definitely 
described lines, so that it responds to his slightest whim, 
and if he be endowed with the ‘divine spark,’ we shall hear 
really great singing.’ 

“What is another essential requirement of the perfect 
student ?” 

“He must think; but there are two ways of thinking— 
constructive thinking and obstructive thinking. I will clarify 
this statement with ah illustration. A very prevalent fault 
among singers is a rigid jaw, and naturally to cure this 
the fault must first be recognized by the singer. Suppose 
the student has been told that he has this fault and it has 
been recommended to him to practice before a mirror cer- 
tain exercises devised to overcome this condition. If in 
watching himself in the mirror his mind persistently reg- 
isters ‘isn’t my jaw tight,’ or even ‘I must not tighten my 
jaw,’ he will only succeed in retaining his tight jaw by 
repeating the negative or obstructive thought, for it is a 
recognized fact that the mind imparts to the voice the quality 
of its thought, and thinking ‘tight,’ he naturally tightens, 
thus definitely obstructing his effort to loosen. This same 
process may in turn be made to work constructive by let- 
ting his mind dwell on the quality desired in place of the 
quality he is endeavoring to rid himself of, and by holding 
the thought, ‘I must loosen my jaw’ or words to that effect, 
he will by the same mental process just enumerated find 
that the jaw will perceptibly loosen, Then through the law 
of habit this free jaw action will become permanent and 
natural. That is what I call right thinking. Recognize 
the fault and ever after entertain in thought only the quality 
desired. Replace negation with affirmation. One can never 
arrive at the right destination if headed in the opposite 
direction.” 

Mr. Klamroth has had unusual success in launching singers 
who have been qualified for public appearances after several 
years of study; a future article will be devoted to naming 
these, whose names will be recognized as leaders. A little 
book which he has constantly with him contains many of 
his own aphorisms, and a few of these were copied: “When 
interpreting a song forget the mechanism;” “A stiff jaw is 
one of the very worst vocal faults ;” “Muscular interference 
is one of the chief causes of bad singing;” “Do not turn 
out stereotyped students, but make the work fit the pupil’s 
needs and you get results;” “Teach pupils how to practice 
correctly.” 

The foregoing is but a brief résumé of the interesting 
hour and cannot give (except in suggestion) a hint of the 
enthusiastic music lover, the up-to-date talker, the cultured 
and traveled man of the world, all of which are combined 
in Wilfried Klamroth. R. 


Augusteo Conducts Opera at Rome 


Rome, December 10.—The Augusteo was gloriously in- 
augurated this season by Verdi’s Requiem Mass with three 
hundred and fifty performers. Soloists were Mazzoleni, 
Bonci, Meghini and De Angels, with Molinari conducting. 
Immense success, four Tepetitions. D,. P. 
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UHARLES HACKETT 


TENOR 


Trans-Continental 
American Concert 
Tour Just Completed 





Balance of Season Singing in Opera at 
Teatro Liceo, Barcelona 
Teatro Royale, Madrid 
Grand Opera, Paris 
The Opera, Monte Carlo 


What California Papers Said of Charles Hackett: 
As Soloist with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra Dec. 30th and 3lst. 


Carl Bronson in Los Angeles Herald— Air D’Azeal” from “L’Enfant Prodigue,” and an outpouring of tonal and spiritual 


bea ‘ » forgotten. » fa r Pe 
The guest soloist was Charles Hackett, American tenor. His tonal radiance bor a eee ag Seas an — tenor was recalled again and again 
is brilliant and is imbued with a sympathetic charm which is most captivating. ; P 
From Wachtel to Bonci we have had no better coloratura tenor, and this is to say 





Photo by George Maillard Kessiere, B.P. 


° ° - ° 

that he is acquiring the height of flexibility. His singing of Mozart’s “Il mio In Recital In San Francisco, December 13th. 

tesoro” from “Don Giovanni” was suavely Mozartian but did not show his dramatic : A : 

qualities as did the Debussy “Recit et air D’Azeal” from his “L’Enfant Prodigue.” Helen M. Bonnet in the San Francisco Bulletin— 

omnes has wee ply necessary er ee loss of aver of his When I arrived at the Auditorium, the large audience had for some time been 

sympathetic qualities, and his reception yesterday can be noted as a genuine ovation. under ‘the spell of the magic of his voice in compositions of Handel, in old English 

After his second number he received about eleven recalls. His voice is so beauti- numbers and modern French and E nglish conceptions. I had tt ' 

fully built up of all of its attributes that it comes over with compelling freedom ‘ : 7 ; . wf eh wn phhe ote Arn 

u y atisfyi be in time for his Almaviva “Cavatina” from the “Barber of Seville” with which 

and satisfying ease. he first endeared himself to San Francisco hearts when he sang here last year 
: 3 : Hackett’s voice is of pure lyric quality, with a magnificent virility. His achieve 

Florence Pierce Reed in Los Angeles Evening Express— ments along artistic lines make America very proud of what one of its sons can 


do with the gift of voice. His diction, phrasing, superb tone placement, intelligent 
grasp of dramatic values and skill in conveying them place him among the elect of 
the world’s greatest tenors. 


Charles Hackett, American tenor, who was soloist, is a singer whom Americans 
may feel proud to class as representative. His voice is of clear, smooth quality, 
clean-cut in production and bears a high range of interesting proportions. One 
may comment especially on his phrasing, his art of massive breathing brought to 


the highest point of artistic worth, and his fine feeling exhibited i in his arias. The i i i 2e > ~ 
program included the “I! mio tesoro” from “Don Giovanni,” supposed to be a In Recital i San Diego, December 28th. 
test of vocal as well as artistic ability, and the Recitative and Air from “L’Enfant Don Short in San Diego Evening Tribune— 
Prodigue” which requires the smooth flexible musical quality and volume of tone San Diew i heteen ele aaa 
such as Mr. Hackett gave. ica an ego music lovers last night were afforded a rare treat in the singing of 
His voi Hackett, American tenor. Hackett’s appearance here justifies all claims 
° is voice is a tenor of unusual brilliance, capable of captivating softness. The 
R. W. Borough in Los Angeles Record— tone is beauty itself. It shows flexibility, equal timbre oa vol lane in all regis Ree 
Charles Hackett, the solo artist, was in excellent voice. He achieved a lyric By the time the program was over, the young artist had succeeded in convincing 
loveliness unsurpassed in the aria “Il mio tesoro” from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni.” that he is a superb singer whose technique, mental and emotional qualities are 
There was a thrilling mastery over the taxing technique of the Debussy “Recit et well matched 


Returning to America for aarti Tour, Season 1923-24 





Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Avenue _ New York 
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WASHINGTON (D. C.) IS TO 
HEAR CHICAGO OPERA 


Three Performances to Be Given—Bauer in Recital—Local 
Organizations and Artists Please 


Washington, D. C., January 3.—Through the co-operation 
of public-spirited citizens, Mrs. Wilson-Greene announces 
it has been made possible to bring the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company to Washington for three productions on February 
5, 6 and 7, at Poli’'s Theater. Forty-two thousand dollars 
was necessary to underwrite these productions and Mrs. 
Wilson-Greene is confident the fund will even be over- 
subscribed. Mary Garden will sing Tosca, Edith Mason 
and Van Gordan will be heard in The Snow Maiden, Raisa 
in Aida, as well as the many other operatic stars. 

Bavuer’s PROGRAM. 


The joint recital of Harold Bauer and Pablo Casals 
filled to capacity the ball room of the City Club, December 
30, and excelled in beauty and fine musicianship the eager 
expectations of Washington music devotees. In addition 
to Beethoven's sonata in A major and Grieg’s sonata in A 
minor for celio and piano, which number was rendered 
with brilliant color and fiery spirit, both artists gave solos. 
Mr. Bauer interpretated Chopin with rare insight and a 
rare felicity, playing first the ballade in F major followed 
by a brilliant interpretation of the scherzo in C sharp minor, 
As an encore he gave the Mendelssohn scherzo in E minor. 
The audience was highly appreciative and rendered just 
tribute of praise by recalling the artists again and again. 


Cuorat Art Society AND WASHINGTON COLLEGE 
or Music WIN PRralse. 


The Choral Art Society, George Harold Millwer_direc- 
tor, assisted by the Washington College of Music Orches- 
tra, C. E. Christiani director, brought glory not only to 
themselves but also to their directors, by their splendid 
rendition of Handel’s oratorio, The Messiah, in the audi- 
torium of the Central High School, December 28. The 
ensemble work of the chorus was exceptionally fine and 
was greatly enriched by the fitting background of the 
orchestra, which played the opening overture with profound 
solemnity. The soloists were Ethel Holtzclaw Gawler, 
soprano; Ritchie McLean, contralto; James K. Young, 
tenor; George H. Miller, baritone. The whole presenta- 
tion was in keeping with those high musical standards the 
choral society and the Washington College have always 
maintained. 

Community Music AssoctaTION SUCCESS. 


To the iconoclastic who say that America has not a 
musical soul, that good music is only for the favored rich, 
or feel discouraged over the development of community 
music, the success of the Community Music Association 
of Washington stands forth in defiance. From the music 
of the public schools of the District and two memorable 
Music Weeks—May 29 to June 4, 1921, and May 28 to 
June 3, a year later—have developed through the untiring 
efforts and able leadership of Robert Lawrence, the direc- 
tor, this splendid organization. The association is com- 
posed of Washington’s foremost business and professional 
men and women, sixty per cent of whom are members of 
the Rotary Club. The officers of the association are William 
Knowles Cooper (chairman), president of the Rotary 
Club and secretary of the Y. M. C, A.; Mrs. Lyman B. 
Swormstedt (first vice-chairman), president of the Women’s 
City Club; Edgar C. Snyder (second vice-chairman), U. S. 
Marshall of the District; John Poole (treasurer), presi- 
dent of the Federal National Bank, and Alice Pollock (secre- 
tary), who has been associated with the public school work 
of the District for a number of years as well as assisted 
Robert Lawrence with the Community Music Weeks the 
past two years. The Honorary Committee is Ss 
of Mrs. Harding (chairman), Mrs. Calvin Coolidge (vice- 
chairman), the members of the Cabinet; Senator Balland, 
Senator Phipps, Representative Focht, and Representative 
Davis, chairman of the District Committee of the Senate 
and the House respectively; General Pershing, Admiral 
Coontz, Major General Lejeune, Mr. Rudolph, Mr, Oyster 
and Mr. Keller, commissioners of the District; George B. 
Christian, secretary to the President, and Lieut. Col. Sher- 
rill, superintendent of public buildings and grounds. 

Aside from many special musical events, the program 
includes regular free Sunday night concerts at Central High 
School from November to June, similar concerts in other 
community centers, and at the close of the season an annual 
Music Week. The scope of the program will reach clubs, 
commercial houses, churches, schools, government depart- 
ments and social organizations. In the past, the annual 
Music Week has been largely financed by the generosity 
of the business men of the city, but this project is now 
financed by the activities of the association itself, 


Loca, Artists Deticut Home AUDIENCE. 


At the Community concert on December 24, Mr. Lawrence 
gave his audience a delightful surprise by presenting 
Gretchen Hood—a Washington girl now starring.in New 
York with the Greenwich Village Players, who was visiting 
her parents for the holidays. Miss Hood’s clear soprano 
voice delighted her audience. She sang with much feeling 
and delicate expression the Vissi d’Arte aria from Tosca 
and Bizet's Spanish Serenade. She was fortunate in hav- 
ing the able accompanist, George Wilson, at the piano, 

The program also included numbers by Elizabeth Keys, 
harpist, and Mary Keys, violinist. These sisters played very 
well indeed and received an ample share of the spmenees. 
The Army Music School Brass Quartet, composed of Charles 
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F, Waddington, William B. Spanenberg, Antti Martinen 
and Carl H. Schueneman, played several numbers arranged 
by W. C. White, the principal of the Army Music School. 

At the concert on December 31, Hazel Huntington, who 
during the past season sang the leading soprano roles in 
a hundred performances from the Atlantic to Canada, of 
William ade Hinshaw’s opera comique production of 
The Impresario (Mozart), gave great pleasure. Her lovely 
voice is enriched by excellent dramatic ability. 

Ellena de Sayne, violinist, played with much feeling and 
skill Tirindelli’s Mistica and Variations on a Russian theme 
by Vieuxtemps. 

Henry Kaspar and Cecelia O’Dey gave two interesting 
numbers for two pianos—Finale from the C minor concerto 
(Pierne) and Percy Grainger’s Shepherd's Hey. 

Beatrice Seymour Goodwin helped entertain Mrs. Harvey 
Wattle’s guests at a delightful buffet luncheon, December 
27, by singing charmingly a group of songs. She was 
accompanied by Charlotte Klein. The same evening Miss 
Goodwin assisted the Kiwanis Club at an entertainment at 
the Home for the Blind, and Miss Klein gave piano solos 
as well as again accompanying Miss Goodwin and also Mrs. 
Robert and Mr. Schafer who sang several TT 


Surprise Party for Dudley Buck 


As an appreciation of his untiring efforts in their behalf 
and to commemorate the opening of the new studio at 471 
West End avenue, a surprise party was tendered to Dudley 
Buck on Saturday, December 30, by a number of his pupils. 
They presented him with a very handsome cabinet for his 
music and a Torchere. The cabinet is an old Spanish 
piece, exquisitely carved. 

Madeline Laase, a young pupil of Mr. Buck’s who is 
living in Munich at the present time, sang on December 
2 at a benefit given for the wounded soldiers. Members 
of the Royalty were the guests of honor, and Miss Laase, 
although only nineteen years old, had the honor of singing 































“She has a most gracious 
manner and a rare hu- 
man touch in her perfor- 
mance.” 


The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Daily Eagle 
said the above about May Peterson, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Co. 


Concert Direction: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
712-718 Fisk Bidg., New York 

After June 1, 1923, under the management of Haensel & Jones 

Mason &@ Hamlin Piano Used Aeotian-Vocation Kecoras 








on the same bill with two opera singers from the National 
Theater, Munich, and the Stadt Theater, Regensberg. The 
critics spoke highly of the work done by Miss Laase, who 
is a coloratura soprano. 

Leslie Arnold, bass baritone, sang the baritone part in 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater on December 20 in Paterson, N. J. 
He scored such a success that the appearance resulted in 
a re-engagement. Madge Daniell, soprano, sang at the 
Holiday Services at the Spanish Roman Catholic Church 
in New York. 

Frank Forbes, baritone, another Dudley Buck artist, has 
returned from Danville, Va., where he sang successfully. 
He also appeared in concert recently in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


First Performance of Goldmark Work 


Rubin Goldmark’s new A Negro Rhapsody will have its 
first performance anywhere at Carnegie Hall tonight, under 
the direction of Joseph Stransky. Josef Hofmann will be 
soloist at this concert, playing the Schumann A minor con- 
certo. Weber’s Euryanthe overture, Debussy’s The After- 
noon of a Faun, and Tschaikowsky’s 1812 overture complete 
the program, This evening’s program will be repeated 
tomorrow afternoon at Carnegie Hall. 

Next Sunday an All-Tschaikowsky program will be pre- 
sented in Carnegie Hall, under the direction of Mr. Stransky, 
with Leo Schulz as soloist. 


Heifetz on Tour 


Jascha Heifetz started a week ago Monday evening on a 
long trip that will keep him away from New York for 
nearly three months. He will tour along the Atlantic 
Coast into Florida and then to Havana, where he will 
give three concerts; thence to New Orleans, and into Texas, 
turning north at San Antonio, then coming home through 
Oklahoma, etc., reaching New York about March 25, for a 
short rest prior to his last New York recital which will 
take place in Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, April 
the Ist. 


"so little jazz. 
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JAZZ 
By Reinald Werrenrath 

Maybe some day jazz will be music, but it certainly 
is not now, and I doubt if it ever will be, otherwise it 
would have survived, or I should say come down the ages 
from the original source among the old Kamchadalic, Tahi- 
tian, and Abyssinian tribes, The present day jazz is not 
music or real melody. It is merely rhythm and accent, 
which are all very well in their place and are an important 
requisite even to our best classical music. But the out- 
standing argument against jazz, as against anything else, 
is that it has not lived, and though an attempted revival 
has taken place in various forms at repeated times, it 
has died as quick a death as the peculiar spurt of popularity 
it has enjoyed. History has proven that the measure of 
the greatness of a work or works is judged not only b 
the breadth of its appeal, but by the length and pre te A 
of its life. Judging from a broad viewpoint jazz is not 
art. Art, after all, is for the people as a whole, not only 
for the select few or for a certain strata. Jazz appeals 
only to a limited number—most particularly to the dancer, 
the cabaret lover. Classical music has an unlimited appeal. 
It is not only for the music student, the music lover, but 
for the universe. Music is fundamentally melody. Per- 
haps Milton knew a few things when he said that “Melody 
is the hidden soul of harmony,” for it is that which con- 
veys the meaning of music’s golden tongue. Gather statis- 
tics on the subject of contrast and comparison of jazz 
and classical music—for figures cannot lie. Go to opera 
house, concert halls, outdoor band concerts or any other 
outdoor musical performance, to country festivals, to private 
or public musical performances, and also to the two most 
vital and forceful interests back of music today, the 
women’s clubs and recording, mechanical contrivances. 
What do you find a preponderance of? Melody and classical 
music, certainly not jazz. 

The most popular operas are not those that excel in 
rhythm or modern dissonances, they are the old melodious 
ones. We have a preponderance of Verdi, Puccini, Gounod, 
Wagner and Bizet. They are the roast beef of all the 
repértories whilé the more pretentious novelties are merely 
the Caviar, to be understood and appreciated only by the 
few. These operas and the simple melodious tunes of 
folk music, as well as the fine old English ballads are 
what the greatest number of people really want. Does any 
one ever play a jazz record over and over again to calm 
their tired nerves in front of a grate fire at night? I 
have never found any one who did or could. There is no 
beauty, poetry, education, enlightenment, inspiration, con- 
structiveness or musical permanency in jazz. How, then, 
can it be an art or even a component part of art? 

I do not want to moralize against jazz, that is such an 
easy way to evade the issue. I do not really think it 
is used for immoral purposes, except possibly in such places 
where immorality would find some form of expression any 
way, and merely resort to jazz as an aid and an abetment. 
I just do not think jazz means anything, judging by what 
I see and hear, as well as what I feel. Whenever I dine 
out in hotels and restaurants before or after the theater, my 
friends all say, “For goodness sake don’t go where there’s 
jazz, J just couldn’t stand the noise.” I asked a big or- 
chestra conductor the other day at a hotel why he played 
Much to my surprise he said that he found 
the people wanted it less and less, and that he only put 
in an occasional jazz number with a preponderance of the 
more melodious and better class music. “In fact,” he said, 
“it isn’t jazz any more that we play. That’s nearly out. 
The saxophone and real jazzy stuff still goes now and then 
on the vaudeville stage, but even in vaudeville they want 
the real stuff.” He certainly is right, for I find that many 
of my musical confreres as well as myself have had attrac- 
tive offers to go into vaudeville to do what they call 
“straight stuff.” I would like to do it, too, some day, just 
to prove that the masses as well as the classes want, love, 
and appreciate, good music. There isn’t a living being who 
does not love beauty, and I leave it to any one from news- 
boy to a king to find beauty in jazz. 


Tea in Honor of Frieda Hempel 


Mrs. C, Dyas-Standish and her sister, Louise Dyas, en- 
tertained at a musical tea on Sunday afternoon, January 
7, at their residence, 211 West Seventy-ninth street, in 
honor of Frieda Hempel. During the afternoon, Amund 
Sjovik, Norwegian baritone, sang several songs, accom- 
panied by Maurice Lafarge. John Palmer gave some 
interesting imitations of famous people, accompanying him- 
self on the piano. Among the guests were Mrs. Eberhard 
Luders (Florence Wickham), Maud Santley (English con- 
tralto and late of Covent Garden, London), Clark Hall, 
Mrs. Lamar Riggs, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Burnham Squier, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Burton Maddox, Miss T. Reed, 
Frederick King, Leonidas Westervelt, Margaret Swift, 
S. Lamberson, Lois Willoughby, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Amey 
(Mrs. Amey is Grace Hoffman the coloratura soprano), 
H. W. Chandler, Claire Lillian Peteler, Jane Hampson, 
William B. Kahn, Paul Leyssac, Coenraad V. Bos and Miss 
Bos. Ernestine Piez presided at the tea table. 


Bernard Ferguson Sings at Stephens Studios 


The second “rehearsal recital” of the season was held 
in the studios of Percy Rector Stephens, 36 West Seventy- 
third street, New York, on Friday evening, January 5, 
when Bernard Ferguson, baritone, gave a program of songs. 
The first “rehearsal” of the season was held on November 
4, when Norman Johnston,. baritone, gave the program 
later repeated at his New York debut at Aeolian Hall. 
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Every day 

In every way 

The pianists and 

The fiddlers play. 
——_e—- - 


If William Tells why should Loreley? 
——_- © — — 
The European concert is off the key again. 
ee ® — 
If there is any coal shortage in your home, play 
Wagner’s Fire Music on your phonograph. 
a we 
Is it auto-suggestion that gives some musicians so 
great an opinion of themselves, or just plain conceit? 


© ——- 


The lady who had $500,000 worth of jewelry 
stolen not long ago is not an opera singer—honestly, 
she isn’t. 


ey weean 
Christmas is over but you may still send a MusicaL 
Courter subscription as a gift to a non-subscribing 
friend, 
Maritally and musically speaking, the Stokowski- 
Samaroff alliance has changed from a duo to a solo 
arrangement. 


New Year’s wish from one music teacher to an- 
other: “May the prices. for lessons never go back to 
the pre-war level.” 


Licensing and muzzling are not unrelated proc- 
esses. If they succeed in licensing music teachers, 
why not then consider muzzling the critics ? 

etidinighaas 

A monument for Caruso subscribed for by the 
Italian colony in New York was dedicated in Naples 
on December 27. The sculpture is by the Italian 
artist, Cifariello, 

societal 

Last Sunday (January 14) Jean De Reszke, who 
is both active and happy at Nice on the Riviera, cele- 
brated his seventy-third birthday. Many happy 
returns ! 

vaipsiiaiiatl ta dats 

Darius Milhaud is visiting us just now, but he 
will undoubtedly be home in Paris in time to see the 
promised production at the Opera Comique next 
spring of his opera, La Brebis Egarée. 


Why bother about the two murders laid to the 
Ku Klux Klan at Mer Rouge, La. At least a dozen 
persons are killed each week on the Metropolitan 
Opera House stage, and some of them under the 
most harrowing circumstances. 

ae 

After all, the management of the German Opera 

Company coming to the Manhattan Opera House 
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next month must bow to the suburbanite. It first 

announced that Wagner was to be given note for 

note, but it now states that the usual cuts will finish 

every opera not later than eleven o’clock, 
——-@ —— - 

It would interest Debussy were he alive to realize 
that the Los Angeles Philharmonic audience became 
so enthusiastic over Charles Hackett’s interpretation 
of the aria, O Temps, A Jamais Efface, trom ‘the 
Debussy cantata, L’Enfant Prodigue (which won 
him the Prix de Rome), that it insisted upon the no 
encore rule being broken and continued to applaud 
so long and so heartily that Conductor Walter Roth- 
well finally accorded the desired repetition. 

ones 

Bachaus tells an amusing story of his joint recital 
in London with De Pachmann. He says his turn on 
the program came first, and after he had concluded 
his numbers De Pachmann sat down at the piano 
with the very audible remark, to himself or to the 
audience : “Now we will see’ what we can do.” After 
his usual manner he continued to make remarks 
during his playing, and one young lady was heard to 
ask, at the conclusion of a Chopin nocturne, who 
wrote it. “Chopin,” was the answer. “Yes,” said 
the young lady, “I know. But who wrote the 
words ?” 


REL eee 
In the untimely death of George Hamlin at the 
early age of fifty-three, American music has suffered 
a genuine loss. Mr. Hamlin was an artist of the first 
rank, one of those Americans who had done real 
service to America in giving recitals abroad and 
proving that our best artists are equal to the best 
there. He was always abreast of the times and in- 
terested in the new. He was, it is said, the first to 
give a Richard Strauss program in this country. 
In late years he had begun to impart knowledge of 
his own fine art to the younger generation. And be- 
sides being an artist, he was a gentleman in the finest 
sense of the word—warm-hearted, generous and 
kind. He will truly be missed. 


The following resolution was endorsed recently by . 


the Affiliated Clubs of Chicago, including the Army 
and Navy Club, Society of American Musicians, 
Arche Club, Edgemere Woman’s Club, North End 
Woman’s Club, Chicago Woman’s Club (Our 
Speech Committee): “Resolved, that the Affiliated 
Clubs of Chicago endorse the patriotic work of the 
Opera in Our Language Foundation and David 
Bispham Memorial Fund, whose purposes are to 
establish American musical art on an equal basis 
with that of Europe through the use of our language, 
hearing American opera first, and giving prior rights 
to the American artists; and by endorsing the Cam- 
paign Chamber Opera to be given at the Chicago 
Playhouse, semi-monthly up to April, under the 
auspices of the above two organizations; and to 
establish our national musical art in Chicago first, 
making our city the cultural center of the country 

art being, likewise, one of the nation’s greatest 
business assets.” 

ions 

Olga Samaroff is going to give a recital in New 
York soon. Here is what the announcement says: 
“There will be no set program for the recital which 
I shall present at Town Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
February 3. It seems to me that the spontaneity of 
the concert may be increased by permitting the artist 
to play compositions in accord with the mood of the 
hour, rather than to be confined by a choice prede- 
termined long in advance. The gathering wealth 
of masterpieces for the piano has eliminated the ‘im- 
provising’ which artists were expected to do several 
decades ago; but an improvised list of selections 
might add to the value of the concert, especially if 
the audience had the opportunity to present requests 
regarding the works which they would like to hear. 
. . . To those who are to attend the recital at 
Town Hall; a list of major works for the piano is 
offered on this page, from which choices may be 
made by members of the audience, such requests to 
be made in writing, addressed to the management. 
It will not be possible to comply with all requests, 
of course, but they will be followed as far as possi- 
ble. Suggestions for shorter pieces from the stand- 
ard concert repertory sent in at the same time will 
be fulfilled as far as my repertory permits within the 
space of time usual to piano concerts.” Brava! And 
again brava! Wilhelm Bachaus did something simi- 
lar at his recital last week, when he requested his 
audience to name the encores it demanded at the end 
of the program and ‘sat there nearly half an hour, 
playing the pieces it asked for. There are foreign 
pianists in this country who have failed merely be- 
cause they insisted on playing what they liked to 
play and not what audiences wanted to hear. After 
all it is for the pleasure and entertainment of his 
audience that any artist performs. Mme. Samaroff’s 
novel step is certainly one in the right direction, 
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VANITY AND GREED 


It is difficult to get up any very strong sym- 
pathy for the song writers who get into the 
clutches of fake publishers and get swindled out 
of their good money. It may be very dreadful, 
and no doubt is, but there is this to it: if those 
people were not animated either by vanity or 
greed they would not get stung. 

There seems to be a perfect wave of protest 
just now directed towards publishers who pub- 
lish music in exchange for cash instead of specu- 
lating on their own judgment as pickers of 
winners. The musical public is aroused. The 
publishers are being exposed. Several of them 
have been put out of business. 

But there are a whole lot of them who cannot 
be put out of business because they are living 
strictly up to the law. They do exactly what 
they say they are going io do. For the poet they 
find a tune; for the composer they find a poem; 
and for those who have their works all complete 
they offer publication at a price. 

Of course the price is high, and it is surpris- 
ing that composers de not go direct to the print- 
ers of music to get their music published. Per- 
haps they are led to believe that the publishers 
will be able to distribute the music, and no doubt 
sometimes they do, though even the best pub- 
lishers cannot make bad music sell. If the 
public does not want it that is the end of it; and 
reputable publishers are constantly removing 
from their catalog works that have proved to 
be failures. 

When composers young or old send their 
music to a publisher, and their good money after 
it, they do it because of their greed or because 
of their vanity. Sometimes it is one, some- 
times it is the other, sometimes it is both. 

And very often, you may be sure, these com- 
posers feel that they have got their money’s 
worth when they get a bunch of their composi- 
tions, and set them up on their pianos, and pass 
them around among their friends. 

They are then “composers!” 
They have got their name in print! 

Then, when fame and wealth fail to material- 
ize, they begin to blame it on the publisher. 
But, though there are no doubt some swindlers 
among these publishers, and no doubt they are 
in some way very much to blame for taking 
people’s money and giving nothing in return, 
yet we all perfectly well know that no blame 
can, under ordinary circumstances, attach to 
any publisher because a work does not sell. 

Blame it on the work! That is where the 
blame belongs. A good work can be made by 
proper advertising. That is true. But it is also 
true that that a bad work cannot be made by 
advertising. 

The other day we showed a high-brow musi- 
cian a dreadful looking popular composition. 
This musician was all fussed up about the awful 
poems and awful music the fake publishers got 
on the market. So we showed him a really 
dreadful looking popular song. We opened the 
page, covering the publisher’s name, and let him 
look at the music and read a few lines of the 
words. 

“That's it!” he cried. “That's just the kind 
of awful rubbish!” 

“Well,” said we, “you may be right. But it 
so happens that this song was put on the market 
by a reputable publisher, and he and the com- 
posers have divied up ten thousand dollars so 
far, and more to come.” 

“But,” cried our high-brow friend. “That 
is doggerel. Just look at it! And the music! 
Why, the harmony isn’t even correct. And 
it’s full of misprints. And—and—” He sput- 
tered, helplessly. 

But that is all so, alas! This American 
public cares not a jot how bad the words 
are. Utterly silly, sentimental rot sells just 
as fast as anything else. Nor does the public 
care how bad the arrangement is, or how many 
misprints there are, or how cheap and tawdry 
the whole get-up is. 

What the public wants is a tune, and not even 
the fakiest of the fake publishers can guarantee 
that he has not got a tune. 

However, when anyone asks us whether or 
not they should pay out money to have a work 
published, our advice is: Go slow! Know 
what you are doing and what you expect to 
get for it! And if two or three reputable pub- 
lishers have refused it, better let it die and 
forget it. 


Composers! 
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LICENSING MUSIC TEACHERS 


Frederick H. Haywood very kindly calls our atten- 
tion to an error which was made in our issue of 
January 4 in not crediting him with the article en- 
titled Licensing vs. Standardization in which Mr. 
Haywood offered a few valuable thoughts in support 
of the observations of William A. C. Zerffi which 
appeared in an earlier issue, It was our understand- 
ing that Mr. Haywood wanted his article to appear 
anonymously and it was so printed. However, it is 
with satisfaction that we now learn that he intended 
his name to be signed to his remarks, because a name 
of such standing in the musical world naturally adds 
to their significance. Our apologies. 


Standard of Ethics 


The following letter from George E. Shea, presi- 
dent of the New York Singing Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, explains itself and introduces the comments 
appended by Louis Arthur Russell, Walter L. Bogert 
and Dr. Floyd S. Muckey: 

New York City, January 4, 1923. 
To tHe Musicat Courier: 

At the recent hearings in City Hall, New York, on the 
question of licensing music teachers, education towards 
higher ethical standards was advocated as a means of elimi- 
nating, “from within,” some measure of the undesirable 
conditions said to exist in our profession. 

Already in 1917 the New York Singing Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was alive to the importance of formulating a body of 
ethical principles for the conduct of singing teachers toward 
the public and toward one another. And it adopted unani- 


* mously the subjoined standard of ethics which I truly be- 


lieve will be of great interest to all your readers, and like- 
wise of much value as giving precise form to the aspira- 
tions of, 1 am sure, many in the voice teaching profession. 

Furthermore, 1 ask most hopefully and with real appre- 
ciation, that you publish at your convenience in future issues, 
first the enclosed Some Fundamental Principles of Breath- 
ing, and then the Some Fundamental Principles of Voice 
Production. These principles were given majority votes in 
the same New York Singing Teachers’ Association -in 1915 
and 1916, after much thoughtful discussion. They show the 
noteworthy point that there can be agreement among vocal 
teachers upon certain elementary ‘acts of singing, and that, in 
so far, a minimum ot exact (standardized) knowledge of 
the physiology of the voice can very well be expected of 
every serious teacher of singing. 

(Signed) Grorce E. SuHEa, 
President, N. Y. S. T. A. 
STANDARD OF ETHICS 
(Original submitted by Louis Arthur Russell and amended 
as follows, 1917). 

1. The relations between all honest teachers of singing 
should be fraternal, cordial, and :-trictly sincere, and witnout 
reserve as to teaching principles and ethical relations, as are 
the nominal relations of members of other professions. 

2. It is unprofessional and contrary to correct principles 
of ethics for a teacher to make any claims, as to himself or 
as to his pupils, which are not strictly true; to attempt in 
any way to defame the reputation of fellow teachers or to 
lead his pupils into any habits of ungenérous criticism ; and, 
while he should always expose the charlatan or the misguided 
practices of the incompetent, careless, or dishonest teacher, 
lte should never adversely criticise his fellow teacher unless 
he positively knows the history of the case and can sub- 
stantiate with proof whatever testimony he advances. 

3. The teacher should by precept and example cultivate 
among his pupils a respect for the cpinions of others and a 
generous consideration of the worth of all artists. He 
should also endeavor to impress upon all with whom he comes 
in professional contact, the difficulties of accurate judgment, 
of criticism of singers, or of coming to correct conclusions 
without experience and knowledge. He should do all in his 
power to arouse public sentiment against “quick processes” 
in voice study, and endeavor to lead his pupils and their 
friends to an appreciation of the above facts, and of the 
impossibility, in many cases of young students, of naming 
positively the character of the voice and of promising 
honestly the results of study, before the voice has matured. 

4. The teacher should inform his pupils of the many 
elements for success or failure, and chould explain the most 
important sources of success. He should emphasize the fact 
that a full artistic success is due to the student’s personal 
attributes, physique, mentality, vocal organs (natural voice), 
musical nature (tempe’ament, etc.), musicianship, general 
education, good instruction, surroundings and opportunity. 

This broad consideration will insure a more honest system 
of credits in the ultimate estimate of the teacher’s worth. 

5. The teacher who will exploit as his own the results of 
other teachers’ instruction, or allow his pupils to do so, is 
unworthy of a place among honest teachers and should be 
branded as a charlatan. 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
BREATHING 


(Original paper submitted by Walter L. Bogert, and 
amended as follows, 1916) 

1. In voice production the breath is at once the motive 
power and support. 

2. The lungs are spongy, elastic bodies having no activity 
of their own. 

The breath is provided through the lungs which are 
controlled by the muscles of respiration. 

There are two sets of respiratory muscles, one for 
inspiration, and the other for expiration; twenty-two or 
more in all. 

5. The principal muscles of inspiration are the diaphragm, 
and the intercostal muscles that elevate the ribs and avert 
their lower borders. (The diaphragm is not a muscle of 
a ) 

6. The chief muscles of expiration are the four sets of 
abdominal muscles and the intercostal muscles that depress 


the ribs. 


7. The ordinary act of expiration is merely passive, the 
resilience of the ribs and the elasticity of the lungs being 
sufficient to produce it. 

As the vibration of the vocal cords, which originate 
the tone, and the continuation of this vibration, depend 
entirely on the breath, and as the breath depends on the 
lungs and respiratory ‘muscles, it follows that it is of the 
greatest importance that the lungs be in a healthy condition, 
and the respiratory muscles be strong, and well under the 
control of the singer; for without mastery of the motive 
power, all else is unavailing, 

9. To achieve this control as quickly as possible, physical 
exercises, apart from singii. are necessary for the develop- 
ing and strengthening of the entire breathing apparatus. 
Such exercises have also a great value in building up the 
general health, the possession of which is an essential for the 
successful . inger. 

10. In order to give the lungs the greatest possible free- 
dom to expand, the chest should be held erect to a condition 
of buoyancy without strain. 

11. As the bony structure of the chest is largely sus- 
pended from above, being attached to other bones at the neck, 
shoulders and back, and as it is free and unattached below, 
the greatest motion, during respiration, should take place 
about its lower portion, where there is the greatest freedom 

12. Therefore during singing, if the chest is held erect 
and buoyant, the point of greatest motion, caused by breath- 
ing, should be in the region of the diaphragm. 

13. The control of the breath would most logically and 
most naturally be accomplished by the control, indepen- 
dently, of the muscles of inspiration and the muscles of 
expiration, or by a balancing or opposition of one set 
against the other. 

14. No attempt to control the breath should be made at 
the larynx. 

15. In general, no action of the breath mechanism should 
be allowed which would tend to produce interference with 
the voice mechanism. 

16. Perfect control of the breath means: 

(a) Ability to fill the lungs to their capacity either 
quickly or slowly; 

(b) Ability to breathe out as quickly or as slowly as 
occasion demands ; 

(c) Ability to suspend inspiration with the throat open, 
whether the lungs are full or not, and to: resume the process 
at will, without having lost any of the already inspired 
breath; 

(d) Ability to exhale under the same restrictions ; 

(e) Ability to sing and to sustain the voice on an ordi- 
nary breath; 

(f) Ability to breathe quietly as often as text and 
phrase permit; 

(g) Ability to breathe so that the fullest inspiration 
brings no fatigue; 

(h) Ability so to economize the breath that the reserve 
is never exhausted ; 

(i) Ability to breathe so naturally, so unobtrusively, 
that neither breath nor lack of breath is ever suggested to 
the listener. 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
PRODUCTION 


(Original submitted by Dr. Floyd S. Muckey and 
amended as follows, 1915-1916). 
From the standpoint of the listener 

Sound is a sensation produced through the organ of 

hearing by means of air waves. 

II. Pitch is that characteristic of the sensation of sound 
which depends upon the rate at which the air waves strike 
the ear drum. 

III. Volume is that characteristic of the sensation of 
sound which depends upon the extent of motion of the ear 
drum. 

IV. Quality is that characteristic of the sensation of 
sound which depends upon the ma. er of motion of the 
ear drum. 

From the standpoint of the producer. 

V. The voice is sound or air waves. Vocal tone is always 
complex, being composed of several simple tones (funda- 
mental and over-tones), varying in pitch and intensity. 

VI. Sound, air wave, or voice production necessitates the 
use of a mechanism which has three essential elements : 

1. A vibrator, which is set in motion by impact of 
breath against the vocal chords and establishes 
the air waves. 

2. A pitch mechanism to determine the rate at which 
the air waves are originated. 

3. A resonance mechanism to reinforce the air waves 
established at the vibrator. 

VII. In the voice mechanism the vocal chords serve as 
vibrator; the cartilages and muscles of the larynx form the 
pitch mechanism; and the cavities of the pharynx, mouth 
and nose, the resonance mechanism. 

VIII. Pitch of the voice is determined by the length, 
weight and tension of the vibrating portion of the vocal 
chords. 

IX. Volume of voice depends upon the extent of vibra- 
tion of the vocal chords which is caused by breath pressure, 
and upon resonance, 

X. Quality of voice depends upon the vibration of the 
vocal chords as a whole and in segments, and upon resonance. 

XI. Vocal resonance, which is an important factor in 
voice production, is due to the sympathetic vibration of the 
air in the resonance cavities. 

XII. Correct voice production, or that action of the 
mechanism which produces perfect vocal tone, includes the 
free vibration of the vocal chords, the free motion of the 

cartilages and muscles of the larynx, and the full use of the 
resonance space. This action, under the influence of the 
properly controlled breath, produces the voice for which 
nature intended this particular mechanism. 

XIII. Any muscular contraction which prevents the free 
vibration of the vocal chords, the free motion of the carti- 
lages and muscles of the larnyx, and the full use of the reson- 
ance space, is termed an interference. 

XI Every form of interference leaves its impress on 
quality of the tone. 

XV. The vocal muscles are involuntary in their true 
action for voice production. The interfering muscles are 
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subject to voluntary control. Correct action of the voice 
mechanism must be induced and not forced. Interference, 
being under control of the will, can be eliminated. Every 
form of interference by undue tension of the false vocal 
chords, or soft palate, or muscles of chin and tongue, etc., 
leaves its impress on the quality of tone. 

XVI. The art of voice production is based upon the 
facts of anatomy, physiology and physics. The facts apply 
to every voice mechanism with equal force and in precisely 
the same way, and are therefore impersonal 

XVII. The art of singing is composed of four elements: 
breathing, tone production, “an and interpretation 


MUSIC AT U. OF P. 


Under the name of the Musical Club, the Univer- 


sity of Pennsylvania has united the Glee Club 
Chorus, 165 men under the direction of H. Alexan- 
der Matthews; the University Orchestra, eighty 


men; the University Band, ninety men, under the 
leadership of Richard L. Weaver; the Instrumental 
Ciub, fifty men who play lighter music, and a sight 
singing society, Of a recent concert by the glee club 
and orchestra, Samuel L. Laciar says in the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger : 

The great change which is taking place in the trend of 
music in the United States has been nowhere more strongly 
shown than in the concert of the newly organized Musical 
Club of the University of Pennsylvania which was given on 
Wednesday evening at the Academy of Music and when for 
the first time in the history of the University a program of 
music in which every number was chosen for its musical 
value alone was performed. 

With the passing of what has heretofore been known as 
“college music,” an innovation made some years ago by 
Harvard, the college glee club takes its departure from 
college life as a social organization, and the audiences 
throughout the country before which it appears will no 
longer be the alumni, many of whom attended out of a feel- 
ing of loyalty for alma mater, but they will be composed 
of music lovers who attend to hear a form of music which 
they cannnot otherwise hear. 

This, however, is one of the very minor features of this 
important change; it is in the effect upon the students them- 
selves, as well as upon the music of the city and country as 
well as the University, that the major influence will be 
exerted. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the example of Harvard 
in putting its glee club on a purely musical basis has had 
a profound influence upon male choral work all over the 
United States. With Pennsylvania following the same ex- 
ample, and in an even broader way if the plans of the club 
are carried out, it will show the prospective college student 
who has sufficient interest in music to want to “make” the 
glee club that he has to be considerably more of a musician 
now than those Who achieve that honor a few years ago 
were obliged to be. 

It is not essential to dwell upon the requirements of mak 
ing a college glee club of a decade or more ago; suffice it 
to say that thé requirements were by no means all musical. 
But it will take considerable of an amateur musician to 
make the glee club of the University of Pennsylvania or 
Harvard under the new regime. If the ability to read notes 
is not there the applicant will be obliged to enter the sight 
singing classes before he is eligible for the glee club proper. 

This is in itself a good thing, for it automatically raises 
the standard of the organization at the start, besides the 
psychological factor of having an organization membership 
in which is based upon something more than the ability to 
sing fairly well. 

Everyone knows how the young American, whether col 
lege student or not, loves to belong to something which is 
difficult to enter, or at least to which there are certain re- 
strictions. But membership in such an organization will 
have rewards far beyond those of the old college glee club. 

Not only will the glee club as now being carried out*at 
the University teach the members a lot about the literature 
of vocal music of the better class, but the orchestra, which 
is affiliated with the glee club under the care of the musica! 
club, will give them by association and practice a working 
knowledge of instrumental music. Between them there is 
assured the “graduation” each year of a large number of 
trained and critical listeners—the best asset that any country 
which hopes to rise high in the art of music can possibly 
have. 

In dropping the “rah-rah” music and taking up that of 
the best class the University of Pennsylvania has shown 
itself to be thoroughly abreast of the musical times in this 
country. No art is making the popular progress here that 
music is making. The college glee club of days gone by 
served perhaps a college purpose, but after all, its success 
was largely social; the new college musicai organization is 
serving the best interests of art. And there is still the man- 
dolin club for*purely college purposes. 

There was a vigorous protest by many of the alumni 
some years ago when me Harvard Glee Club made the 
break for better music, but the results secured showed so 
clearly that the college spirit was really the gainer by it 
that there has, I understand, been little of that feeling shown 
at the University. The undergraduates are for it strongly 
and the “old grad” who came to a concert of the Harvard 
Glee Club, prepared to scoff and perhaps to weep at the 
“vanishing of the college spirit” when the club of his col- 
lege gave a program of high art, remained to be very 
proud of the fact that he was an alumnus of a college which 
could do so admirable a thing 

~@ 


PRIZES AND PRIZES 


When one considers the size of the prizes usually 
given for musical competitions it is instructive to 
read that the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals is offering $15,000 in prizes “for better 
methods of humane slaughter in abattoirs; of which, 
$10,000 for an apparatus to produce instant insensi- 
bility, and $5,000 for a device that will cast and hold 
an animal with the least degree of suffering, for the 
purpose of slaughter.” 





MUSICAL COURIER 
VARIATIONETTES 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


Artist marriages always have been the subject of 
much discussion and speculation, especially those 
marriages which turned out disastrously. Should 
artists marry at all, and if they do, should they marry 
artists? The question has not been solved, Of the 
three great B’s, Bach was a happily married man 
with a shower of children, while Beethoven and 
Brahms were bachelors, hermits by preference, and 
given over to spells of gloom and moroseness. 
Mozart, Haydn and Weber, all married, were, like 
the man in the story, not home much, and there- 
fore comparatively happy. Tschaikowsky fled from 
his wife a day or so after the wedding. Chopin was 
a bachelor, So was Liszt. Their lives, however, 
were not barren of the intimate friendship of many 
Schumann lived a married life much like 
Schubert was a bachelor and an inno- 
Mendelssohn was a model hus- 
band. So was Verdi. Saint-Saéns’ marriage ended 
like Tschaikowsky’s. Dvorak was a domesticated 
Benedict. Debussy was devoted to his wife, as was 
Grieg to his. Mahler and MacDowell belonged in 
the same class. Wolf never married, Puccini, Leon- 
cavallo, Mascagni, did. Conductors nearly always 
marry. Wagner married twice. Patti and Les- 
chetizky, three times. Carrefo, four times. Eugen 
d’Albert, five times. It is difficult to recall any 
famous soprano who remained single. Tenors, most 
romantic figures of all—invariably wind up by 
marrying. 


women, 
Browning's. 
cently merry one, 


RneRe 


Along comes the late André Tridon, and projects 
artist marriages into the field of science by analyzing 
them in his recently published “Psychoanalysis and 
Love.” He says that the divorces in the artistic 
world are not attributable, as is stupidly believed by 
laymen, to what they call the “loose” morals of the 
theatrical and musical world. Rather, explains 
Tridon, the sex question with artistic couples is less 
important than egotism, the desire of the artistic 
individual to be above his fellow. That is why he 
or she cannot find full and lasting happiness in the 
love relationship. “Egotists, male or female, need 
flattery. Familiarity breeds contempt. Flattery 
must come from a constantly changing source or lose 
its power, as drugs do when we become accustomed 
Female artists are more unbearable 
than male artists. Women require infinitely more 
flattery than men, The female artist who 
marries a male artist will soon become jealous of 
him, Every bit of publicity he receives is some- 
thing he has stolen from her, which he should, she 
thinks, if he loved her enough, have renounced in 
her favor. The egotistical artist loves him- 
self more than he could ever love any other human 
being. Separation from his life mate does not mean 
loneliness to him. He remains in his own company, 
to his mind, the best company on earth. For- 
tunately, very few heartbreaks result from the steady 
grinding of the divorce mills in concert land, opera 
land or stageland.” 


to them. 


RR 


We announced not long ago that Harry Bruns- 
wick Loeb, the New Orleans correspondent of the 
Musica Courter, had promised to write for this 
column the rest of a poem of which there were only 
two lines when we secured the publishing privilege 
for the rest of it. The lines were: 

And she grabbed a lump of borax. 
And she rammed it down her thorax. 

We sensed that the whole poem might be about 
some great singer and so we captured the Fifth 
avenue and Thirty-ninth street rights at once. Well, 
this is what we received from Mr. Loeb: 


LILLY ¢ 


or 
TOO MANY CUTS LEAVE LITTLE LEFT, 


An Internal Medley in Many Episodes. 
Dedicated with no end of affection to the foremen of the 
canning factories of Sweden, 


Preratory Nore. 


This dramatic poem, to be most effective, should be inter- 
preted by artists absolutely free of all diabetic tendencies. 
The leading part should be declaimed by, a Scotch High- 
lander in native garb, and the burden—“Reconnoitre Re- 
connoitre,” etc.—MUST be chanted by seven  slightly- 
wounded Rabbis, middleaged, beardless, but not necessarily 
toothless; two nuns of about forty, frail and fainty; and 
two manicurists, youthful, plump, and highly colored. 

The reasons for this selection are obvious: The Scotch 
Highlander invariably makes a favorable impression (in 
costume) and it is believed that, in the great court of public 
opinion, he will emerge with a feather in his cap; the Rabbis 
will make a strong appeal to the Jewry; the nuns will 
evoke thoughts of charity; and the manicurists—one at 


either end of the chorus—will come in handy by giving a 
little polish to the whole thing and, maybe, serving as 
buffers, should savage attacks be made on the participants. 
There is absolutely no objection to the leading role being 
entrusted to a Spaniard or a Methodist. It is to be recited 
passionately and with swish (if the reader lisps, he may 
substitute “with pep” for “with swish,” ad libitum). The 
burden should be delivered seemingly sluggishly, but verily 
vigorously. 

Throughout the poem, the nuns and manicurists are to 
remain motionless and silent, but the Rabbis are to sway 
constantly from side to side while the Highlander de- 
claims, and are to whirl on the left heel with both arms 
extended in front of them while chanting their part. 

The poem is presented as conceived and is thought 
sanguinary enough without making a single cut. 


Rabbis. —Reconnoitre, Reconnoitre, 
Bare your neck and show your goitre! 


Highlander.—And she grabbed a lump of borax, 
And she rammed it down her thorax, 
And she cried to Doctor Feenum, 
“Where—oh, where’s my duodenum?” 


Liver, pancreas and spleen, 
Gall-duct, clavicle, I mean 
Vertebrae—all, as I seen ’em, 
Were removed by Doctor Feenum, 
When there entered Doctor Bendix 
Who abducted her appendix, 

And there followed Doctor Motta 
Who attacked her oblongata, 
And at last, young Doctor Flottis 
Roughly raised her epiglottis. 


Not a word had she then spoken, 
That is why her heart was broken, 
That is why she was so weak 

She preferred to knit than speak. 
Yea, they laid her on a table, 
Caring not if she were able, 

Laid her on her section rosal, 
Carving her by bit and morsel. 


Reconpoitre, Reconnoitre, 
Bare your neck and show your goitre! 


O ye canny, cruel cutters, 

Ye deserve the curse she utters; 
All the wealth of all the Morgans 
Could not pay her for her organs! 


They were hers, the Heav’nly Giver 
Had endowed her with a liver, 
Kidneys, spleen and—let that pass !— 
Even with a pancreas! 


Reconnoitre, Reconnoitre, 
Bare your neck and show your goitre! 


If there really was a famine 

Of some insides to examine, 

And they had a certain feeling 

That her organs were appealing, 

Well, they should have spite their titles, 
Asked admission to her vitals ; 

They had right, for blesséd science, 

If refused, to show defiance; 

They had right to trim or bob ’em, 

But they had no right to-rob ’em.’! 


Reconnoitre, Reconnoitre, 
Bare your neck and show your goitre! 


Gads! I fly into a tantrum 

When I thing she lost her antrum! 
How she loved it! how she'd pet it! 
Sprayed it, rubbed it, drained it, wet it, 
Prized it more than (I could tell 'em) 
Uvula or cerebellum. 

Ugh! they gloated as they caught a 
Hold of her divine aorta, 

And they took a wooden mallet 

And they hammered at her palate! 
And she sits forlorn and minus 

All her charms—except her sinus, 

And she’s sallow and she’s solemn, 
Leaning on her spinal column. 

Nay; however they bereft her, 

Still, yea, still is something left her, 
For the Great Hand that protects us 
Spared her winsome solar plexus. 
Maybe God did not decree it, 

P’raps the doctors didn’t see it; 

After rummaging her system, 

What they left is just what missed ’em. 


Reconnoitre, Reconnoitre, 
Bare your neck and show your goitre! 


Curséd sinners, hide your faces, 

Keep them out of sacred places, 
Sheathe your scalpel, burn your dope, 
Cleanse your soul with Penafice soap. 
She was pure and very lonely, 

Always read the Bible only, 

Reared from childhood in a cloister, 
Ne’er had seen a naked oyster; 

She was whole and all harmonious, 
Once correct, but now erroneous! 

Hie ye hence with all your unction, 
For what's left in her won't function! 


Reconnoitre, Reconnoitre, 
Bare your neck and show your goitre! 


Note: Three of the Rabbis whistle and fall, while the 
other four take the two nuns and the two manicurists and 
walk off the stage to the strains of a weird minuet. 
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If our printers, proofreaders and editors survive 
the foregoing we shall invite Mr. Loeb to write his 
New Orleans letters to this paper in verse. Rhymed 
musical comment ought to be a novelty. In Life, 
Arthur Guiterman does his book reviewing in the 
form of couplets and very good they are, too. 

eer,” 

A daily newspaper publishes a list of “Yachts in 
Florida Waters,” together with the names of their 
owners. As we glance over them we wonder at the 
absence of music teachers, country organists, orches- 
tral players, critics, and musical editors. 

eRe, 

A friend of ours writes: “Resolved to find out 
whether Parsifal is really as bad as you say, I bought 
myself a dress circle seat, high up, in the dark, and 
concentrated on the opera. Well, I enjoyed about 
one and one-half acts of it—after that, my flask 
gave out, and I went home.” 

nme 

Maybe modern composers write music without 
melody because this is the day for synthetic sub- 
stitutes, 

nere 

The Watch on the Rhine was abandoned by the 
Germans as a national song when the French ad- 
vanced, and the Rhinelanders, a quick-witted folk, 
hurriedly borrowed a tune from the Scotch and 
began to sing Comin’ Through the Rhine. 

nme 


How often facility in a composer is mistaken for. 
superficiality. And how often such composers, be- 
cause of their easily understood music, are believed 
to be lacking in thorough tonal culture. Liszt is a 
striking example. Probably he was the most musi- 
cal musician the world ever has known. Certainly 
he was one of the most intellectual. Saint-Saéns 
came not far behind Liszt in both respects. In addi- 
tion he also was a supergreat organist. Rubinstein, 
the man of melody, thought profoundly on all sub- 
jects and immersed himself deeply in musical esthe- 
tics. Moszkowski, with his easily playable, frank 
salon music, has a keen, flashing mind, and a limit- 
less knowledge of music, art, and literature. On one 
occasion there was a dinner at which were Reginald 
DeKoven, of light opera fame; John Philip Sousa, 
bandmaster and march king, and Henry K. Hadley, 
composer of every kind of music, all of it tuneful, 
and understandable without diagrams, probes, micro- 
scopes, acid tests, and sounding plumbs. The fourth 
member of the party was Dr. Horatio Parker, head 
of music at Yale, and acknowledged pundit of the 
tonal art in general. The fifth diner was Pierre V. 
Key, music critic. The sixth was ourself. We had 
heard it said often that DeKoven did not orches- 
trate his scores, that Sousa did not write his marches, 
and that Hadley carelessly and without any concen- 
tration whatsoever shook sonatas and symphonies 
out of his sleeve because he was, as a conductor, 
familiar with the forms and formulas of the masters. 
On the other hand, all reports about Dr, Parker 
agreed that he was a tremendously earnest, painstak- 
ing, and conscientious composer. The dinner was at 
DeKoven’s home and the host started a conversation 
on the subject of Dr. Parker’s oratorio, Hora Novis- 
sima, and remarked upon some characteristic uses 
to which that gentleman had put certain wood and 
brass instruments. This led to a detailed discussion 
of the oboe, English horn, trombone, and trumpets, 
and to the amazement of ourself—and, no doubt, 
also of Key—Sousa, DeKoven and Hadley began 
to cite countless appropriate examples of orches- 
tration from the works of Beethoven, Brahms, Wag- 
ner, and the other classically great ones, and not 
only gave the passages explicitly, but in most in- 
stances quoted also the pages and measures in which 
they were to be found. Meanwhile Dr. Parker 
looked very wise, but said very little. Also Key 


and we. 
nem, 


We experienced another surprise of the same kind 
at a club gathering which had us as its toastmaster. 
The occasion was one of the monthly free and easy 
dinners to which the members, in Bohemian style, 
brought any guests they liked, but preferably of the 
sort that could be called upon for musical or ora- 
torical stunts. Among the visitors we espied the 
late George Wheelock, a well known bookmaker at 
the New York race tracks, and we were not pleased 
at his presence, for we knew him to be one of the 
most aggressively rude and profane of the gentry 
who disagree with you professionally on the merits 
of any horse and are willing to lay odds against him. 
When it came time for us to press the entertainers 
into service, we first called upon several musical per- 
formers and joke-tellers, and then, with malice afore- 
thought, cheap humor, and our most flowery figures 
of speech, introduced Wheelock, and asked him to 
tell the company something about literature, for we 
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knew “that there is no more ‘bookish’ man in the 
entire land than yourself.” Wheelock arose, thought 
a moment, and said that as he looked about he was 
reminded of the talented folk who used to foregather 
with Dr, Johnson at the inn, and of the play of wit 
and flow of reason which must have enlivened many 
a party over which Shakespeare presided at his be- 
loved tavern. “Shakespeare is my favorite author,” 
Wheelock went on, “and I find in him my chief 
source of solace and enjoyment. I might truthfully 
say that he guides my inner life altogether. I read 
him constantly because he tells me everything com- 
pletely which other authors only hint at. The aver- 
age man does not realize how important it is to know 
Shakespeare. I regard it as nothing less than a 
tragedy that he is so generally neglected in favor of 
magazine and novel reading. Shakespeare is my 
God, my religion.” Then followed nothing less than 
a marvelous dissertation on the author, with dozens 
of beautifully recited quotations to show how the 
Shakespearean philosophy fits almost every phase 
and situation in modern everyday life. When 
Wheelock finished, he received an ovation. He had 
made the hit of the evening. The next time we saw 
him at Belmont Park, plying his profession, a horse 
named Czsar was running. Separating a five-dollar 
bill from our meager bankroll, we offered it to 
Wheelock with the remark: “I come not to praise 
Cesar, but to bet on him.” Reaching over, the 
Shakespearean bookmaker answered as quick as a 
flash, “Out, damnéd five-spot,” and grabbed our 
banknote. 
eRe 
Apropos of horse-racing, Paderewski is to give a 
recital in New Orleans on January 29, and in honor 
of the event the local turf association has named one 
of the events of that day the Paderewski Purse and 
expects the pianist to be present to see it. Who dare 
say now that New Orleans is not a thoroughly musi- 
cal city? 
eRe 
A grand opera company is forming in Dublin. 
Tristan, with the hero, the heroine, friend Kurwenal, 
and numerous other corpses strewing the stage, ought 
to be one of the popular works in the repertory of the 
organization, 
eR eR 
While only a few children now believe in Santa 
Claus, a great many grown ups still think that grand 
opera is the acme of musical art. 
erm e 
And for those to whom every opera star glitters, 
let it be said that on the lyric stage, as well as in the 
heavens, there are stars of the tenth magnitude. 
eneRm eRe 


Frank Tinney, the actor, tells a story about per- 
forming at a penitentiary, and the prisoners objecting 
on the ground that it was not in their sentence. We 
first heard the jest in our infant days, during the 
wet autumn of 1881, when Remenyi, the violinist, 
told it in connection with his visit to the Elmira 
No, we were not an inmate. 

eee 

Deems Taylor is a critic—perhaps the only one in 
New York—who is able to write about grand opera 
without taking it or himself too seriously, In the 
New York World of January 7 he has the following 
lightsome reflections : 

Every time any one mentions the possibility of making 
opera intelligible to the average American by having it sung 
in English, some horrified purist points out what a desecra- 
tion such translation would be to the work of the libreftist 
and how the poetry and charm of the original text would 
vanish, This seems, generally speaking, doubtful. We have 
been reading over a number of Verdi's librettos recently 
and find that the most incorrigibly unilingual American can 
gather much of their import, and even some of their poetry, 
if he but knows the English for “infelice,” “anima stanca, 
“i] mio desio,” “addio,” “andiamo” and “padre mio.” 

We are thinking, by the way, of writing an opera that 
shall be absolutely original, something along the lines of 
the play that Heywood Broun proposed writing a while 
ago. We have not worked out the plot yet, but we are 
certain of some of the dramatic detail. The hero, of course, 
will be a bass and the villain a tenor. The heroine will 
be a mezzo-soprano, because most mezzo-sopranos are com- 
paratively slim. In the first act the heroine’s old nurse, a 
coloratura soprano, will deliver a long narrative in the pres- 
ence of the hero. She will face upstage during the entire 
number, directing all her remarks to him, and he will never 
once look out at the audience. He will then sing an im- 
portant aria without coming down to the footlights, and 
when he comes to the high note will keep both arms close 
by his sides. 


The second act will probably take place in an inn. The 


peasants will be gathered around tables drinking, and there 
will be enough drinks to go around. The minor villain 
comes in and starts a drinking song, but is set upon by 
the infuriated peasantry and lynched. The heroine then 
enters, disguised as a boy, and is instantly recognized by 
svery one in the room. At this point the Angelus will not 
ring and the peasants will not line up reverently for an 
unaccompanied number, but the landlord will enter and will 
not have on red stockings. é 

Concerning the last act we are as yet a little hazy, as we 
have not yet decided whether to kill the hero. It would 
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be original not to, but on the whole we think it would be 
even more novel to have him stabbed and fall instantly dead 
on his face, without uttering a sound. One thing we are 
sure of, and that is that we are sure of, and that is that 
the heroine will remain standing and in perfect health until 
the fall of the curtain. We think there will be no claque. 
nme 
We nominate Gatti Casazza as the proper person 
to run Ireland. The job would be easy for him, 
S.2Rm 
E From The Conning Tower, in the New York 
Tribune (January 4) : 
THE MATING SEASON, 
I married him 
Because 
He played Mozart to me. 
Now he plays Mozart to other girls. 
Am I going to divorce him? 
I am not. 
I much prefer Richard Strauss. 
nee”, 
_ One of the worst jokes we've heard in a long time 
is Willy’s remark that Liszt’s second rhapsody is 
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selfmade music because it begins at the bottom of 
the keyboard and works itself up. 
aes RRR 
It is a good thing that the bobbed hair style ceased 
or else the hair caressing and hair pulling scenes in 
Pelleas and Melisande would have had to be elim- 
inated. 
ReRre 
The Morning Telegraph reports that Darius Mil- 
haud, our French visitor, has written an opera called 
Mrebenne Egaree, which leads one to wonder 
whether it follows the Wagner style in Mrienzi or 
Puccini’s in Mbohéme. 
eRe 
Enesco’s Roumanian rhapsody, played here the 
other day, made Willy say to Nilly: “I thought there 
were only Hungarian rhapsodies.” ‘Oh, no,” an- 
swered Nilly sweetly, “there are Roumanian rhapso- 
(lies, too.” “Well,” exclaimed Willy, “what in the 
hell have the Roumanians got to rhapsodize about ?”’ 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 





PALPITANT PATRIOTISM 


The ire of our Vienna correspondent, Paul Bech- 
ert, has been aroused by a certain ex-Austrian, who 
emigrated to America many years ago, became a citi- 
zen, and, so it is said, after having made sufficient 
money in the drug business, sold oyt in favor of 
music. This American went back to his native land 
with dollars in his pocket last summer, and when 
he returned to New York, aired his patronizing 
“American” views about Austria in a way that, to 
use a vulgarism, captured the goat of our corres- 
pondent. Now then, gentle readers, the floor for Mr. 
Bechert ! 

For four long years well-meaning visiting foreigners 
have fed the world at large on touching stories concerning 
the fate of the once glorious and mighty Austrian capital, 
and the Viennese themselves have done no little to encourage 
the belief that theirs was the most pitiful fate on earth. 
They have, with a certain masochist vengeance, delighted 
in hearing their town alluded to as “the dead city.” Vienna 
has cried wolf so long and so loudly no wonder the world 
is beginning to believe her and to turn the tables on her. 

Whatever pitiful tales the Viennese themselves have 
spread broadcast about their beautiful city, Julius Steiner, 
said to be a vocal teacher and singer, is going them one 
better. Having returned to America, after an all-summer 
visit to the Austrian capital, he hastened to tell a repre- 
sentative of a music paper some terrible things about life 
at Vienna. 

“In Vienna,” said Mr. Steiner, “there are hundreds of 
musicians looking for engagements, and there is no market 
for them. An old friend of mine, who sings professionally 
under the name of James Robinson and who has lived in 
Vienna for years with his wife and children, recently 
secured an engagement in Switzerland, which was the talk 
of his musical associates for weeks. On meeting, they 
said to each other: ‘Have you heard the great news? 
Robinson has an engagement in Switzerland for November 
at twenty francs. ” At the leading opera houses 
the principal singers receive 3,000,000 crowns a performance, 
which is about $37 in American money. . . .” 

Now, assuming for a moment that Mr. Steiner’s asser- 
tion were true (which it surely isn’t), and that a Swiss 
manager really had the sad courage to offer a singer 
twenty francs ($4) a night—what conclusions would that 
permit of concerning conditions at Vienna, where singers 
“get $37 a night at the leading opera houses?” And isn’t 
the fact that even Mr. Robinson (who was worth twenty 
francs a night to a Swiss manager) was able to secure 
an engagement at the Vienna Volksoper (where, by the 
way, he failed, owing to his vocal shortcomings) in itself 
a contradiction to Mr, Steiner's statement that “hun- 
dreds of musicians” are vainly looking for a job at Vienna? 
Has Mr. Steiner ever been to the office of a New York 
theatrical manager to see the veritable bread line of artists 
who want work at any price—in America, mind you, not in 
Austria? 

The truth is that at no time have young singers had as 
much of a chance at Vienna (or, for that matter, anywhere 
in Austria) as just now. The rosters of the theater are 
depleted, owing to the many “Valuta” tours of their stars, 
and managers eagerly embrace any opportunity to discover 
new talent. The Vienna Staatsoper, once the most con- 
servative and exclusive among the European opera houses, 
is a shining example of this state of things. There is 
a full baker’s dozen of young, even unexperienced girls 
and men who stepped from the Conservatory right into 
the leading roles at the Staatsoper, almost without even a 
trial. Marie Rajdl is one case, Rosette Anday another, and 
Mr. Fischer a third illustration; all young singers, talented 
but not always sufficiently experienced to cope with the 
big roles in so large a theater—yet readily entrusted with 
them by the management. 

“The tradition is fading,” says Mr. Steiner, and the 
famous old singers are “ausgesungen” by now. Quite 
right! Tradition is fading and the general standard is 
gradually lowering, because the great stars who used to 
uphold tradition and standard are “sung out,” or absent 
“guesting,” and the young ones get their chance too soon 
and, frequently, too indiscriminately. Which proves that 
there is a great market for young singers in Austria— 
greater than ever, in fact. I defy Mr. Steiner to disclose 
the name of the “American singer and former pupil of 
Marcella Sembrich” who, as Mr. Steiner relates, “sold all 
her possessions down to her clothes while waiting for an 
engagement in the Austrian capital.” What a pity Mr. 
Steiner does not consider himself at liberty to give details 
beyond the fact that the unfortunate young woman “offered 
him her fur coat.in exchange for several lessons.” Here 
is a singing teacher who does not hide his light under a 


bushel! - ‘ 
It is positively silly to read what Mr. Steiner has to 


say about the Austrians’ attitude towards Americans. Any- 
one acquainted with the psychology of the Viennese can 
but laugh at his assertion that a waiter “refused to serve 
him because he was an Auslander” (“and Auslander means 
American always”). Mr. Steiner’s “American friends at 
Vienna,” Addie Funk and “Richard” Piccaver (whose 
Christian name is Alfred), should have dispelled his silly 
ideas on the subject just as readily as they dispelled my 
mistaken impression as to Mr. Steiner’s “Americanism,” 
Mr. Steiner, who claims intimate friendship with the Ameri- 
can tenor (whose Christian name he is unable to quote 
correctly), is about as much of an American as myself 
or any other European man who has spent a given number 
of years on the other side. And the Vienna hotel clerk 
who charged Mr. Steiner “15,000 Kronen for a room with 
an added cost of forty per cent because he was an Ameri- 
can,” surely had no difficulty in ascertaining from his pass- 
port that the birthplace of his guest was considerably nearer 
to Czernowitz, Austria (now Roumania), than to New 
York, U. S. A. The forty per cent increase, moreover, 
represents a municipal tax which every hotel is compelled 
to collect from any guest, American, Roumanian, or even 
Austrian. And by the way, considering that the Crown 
was quoted at 81,000 to the dollar at the time, does Mr. 
Steiner consider 21,000 Crowns (equal to twenty-six cents) 
an exorbitant price (inclusive of the forty per cent increase) 
for a hotel room? Does he recall that the price of a 
similar room in Vienna was, at least, one dollar in peace 
time? And considering that the price of a meal, accord- 
ing to his own quotation (which is far in excess of the 
truth), is 40,000 Crowns (or fifty cents), does he still 
think 3,000,000 Crowns a night a poor salary for a singer 
at an opera house? The fact is that the Vienna Staatsoper, 
for instance, is paying practically the highest salaries in all 
Europe to its singers, which accounts for the fact that, in 
spite of tremendously high admission prices, the manage- 
ment is unable to make both ends meet. Let Mr. Steiner 
ask his “friend” “Richard” Piccaver about it! Mr. Steiner's 
more famous colleagues of the vocal fraternity (among them 
Alfred Piccaver, Leo Slezak, Richard Mayr, or Michael 
Bohnen) also might have been able to show him a dozen 
or two restaurants at Vienna where he could have gotten 
all the nourishment desired by him, thus relieving him of 
the deplorable necessity of “losing thirty pounds during his 
visit to Vienna.” True enough ’tis that, unfortunately, 
thousands of native Viennese are unable to secure food 
—not for want of opportunity, however, but for lack of 
funds. And equally true, alas! that men like Mr. Steiner, 
whose very presence helps to increase the cost of com- 
modities at Vienna, still find prices there high, even though 
they are a mere fraction of American prices or, for that 
matter, of the prices which any visitor was obliged to pay 
at Vienna in pre-war times. 

The final advice which Mr. Steiner ventures to give his 
readers is: “Stay in America. It is the only place just 
now.” What inspired this advice and, most likely, the rest 
of his interview as well, is a certain over-zealous and ill- 
applied patriotism. Mr. Steiner's patriotism for America 
is, to be sure, very justified, for America has done wonders 
for him. It has made a fortune for the immigrant, and 
put him in a position to sell his lucrative drug store later 
on, to embark on a musical career. Personally, knowing 
America from many years’ experience, I understand the 
position of some of the minor American music teachers 
who look askance at the host of American students flock- 
ing to Europe year after year. Their number, to be sure, 
is smaller now than in pre-war times, and America is 
gradually gaining its full independence from the venerable 
old superstition that Europe had the monopoly on “musical 
atmosphere.” Mr. Steiner’s patriotism is commendable in 
itself. But I strongly protest against the methods which 
he applies to achieve his end and which do little credit 
to the profession of which Mr. Steiner purports to be a 
member. Surely I am free from bias and suspicion, and 
I fully realize all the shortcomings as well as the advan- 
tages which Vienna offers. But I think too highly of the 
warm-hearted, sorely stricken populace of Austria to 
keep silently aloof when I find it unjustly attacked. 

Patriotism starts at home. Mr. Steiner’s advice is 
emineptly patriotic. So, by all means, let him practice 
it himself first of all. 


Yvonne Gall, the French soprano who sang for 
several years with the Chicago Opera, is an artist as 
versatile as she is accomplished. The first time we 
saw her she Was singing Marguerite in Faust; the 
next time, Gilda in Rigoletto; the next time, the 
leading role in a dramatic and Wagner-like opera 
by Bachelet, the name of which escapes us at the 
moment ; and now it is announced that she is to sing 
Isolde, which the Opera Comique, Paris, will put on 
this coming spring. 
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SUNDAY, JANUARY 7 
EDNA THOMAS 


contralto, provided a delightful 
evening's entertainment for those who heard her program 
of plantation songs at the Broadhurst Theater, January 7. 
Spirituals of more northerly negroes constituted the first 
half of the program and the latter half was devoted to 
Creole songs and Bayou ballads. Miss Thomas is a native 
of New Orleans and these songs represent her own re 
search work and compilation. Her lovely and appealing 
voice adds the true drawl of the South and makes her 
presentations fascinating. As a preface to the songs she 
told many interesting and amusing tales of the life and 
customs of the original singers. Calls of the darky street 
venders of New Orleans, known colloquially as Ti 
marchands, were also given. All of her offerings were so 
enthusiastically applauded and redemanded that she prac 
tically doubled her original program, 


MONDAY, JANUARY 8 


Edna Thomas, mezzo 


BEETHOVEN ASSOCIATION 

With the famous Bauer-Casals-Thibaud trio in Beethoven, 
Albert Stoessel assisting in a Brahms quartet, and Mrs. 
Charles Cashier accompanied by Harold Bauer in Schumann 
ongs, a sold out house was assured at the latest concert 
of the Beethoven Association seethoven was represented 
by a trio in E flat, op. 70, No. 2, and Brahms by his 
quartet in G minor, op. 25. It is needless to say that both 
of these works enjoyed rarely beautiful interpretations, 
characterized by restraint, adherence to the classic tradi 
tion, clarity, sonority, vivacity where it was needed, and 
lovely tone and nuance throughout. It was a near approach 
to perfection 

Mrs. Cahier sang Schumann's op. 42, Frauenliebe und 
Leben, the cight famous songs that are among the best 
from the best of pens. She was in admirable accord with 
her accompanist, Mr. Bauer, and her-rich contralto lent 
itself well to the expression of tender pathos that the music 
calls for. She great musical intelligence and 
artistic discrimination, and a charm and dignity of manner 
that are particularly delightful. 

This was undoubtedly one of the outstanding 
events of the season and must be so recorded. 


na 
JUAN MANEN 
Juan Manén, Spanish violinist, who just returned from 
Europe where he gained fresh laurels, made his reappear- 
ance after an absence of about two years before a New 
York audience in a recital at Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of January 8. Mr. Manén again revealed in his playing a 
mastery of the instrument which for years gained for him 
much fame not only in this country, but also in all parts 
of the world 
His varied 
concerto, Tartini’s 


* ysesses 


musical 


program, comprising Saint-Saéns’ B minor 
Devil’s Trill sonata in a fascinating 
arrangement by the concert giver, Le Streghe ( Paganini- 
Manén), Rondo et Badinerie (Bach-Manén), Le Coticou 
( Daquin-Manén), which had to be repeated, Arieta Espanola 
( Laserni-Manén), Lied (Manén)—an original and extremely 
fascinating number which was redemanded—and, as a closing 
number, Bazzini’s Le Ronde de Lutins, His performance won 
the approval of the large and fashionable audience. After be- 
ing recalled innumerable times he gave-as encores Air on the 
G string (Bach), Nocturne (Chopin), and Sarasate’s 
Zapateado. First and foremost his playing is marked with 
sincerity, individuality and musicianship, which were par- 
ticularly noticeable in his performance of the concerto 
and the Devil’s Trill, in both of which he infused much 
warmth and tonal color. From a technical standpoint it 
may rightfully be said that no difficulties are too great 
for him. Passages possessing almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties in thirds, sixths, octaves, tenths, as well as single 
and double harmonics, were played with apparent ease. 
He was ably assisted at the piano by Dr. Karl Riedel. 
The New York Tribune said: “There was great poise 
and certainty in his playing—-almost too much at times for 
the type of program which he offered. It was largely of 
things in which there was much technical display, and 
while his technical equipment is sound and varied, there 
is little daring in his bravura playing. . . . In can- 
tilena passages of beauty of his tone was always mani- 
fested. It was of fine quality, mellow and fluent.” The 
New York World writes: “Juan Manén, the Spanish violin- 
ist, played in Carnegie Hall last night before a fairly 
numerous and enthusiastic audience, displaying a tone not 
usually large but appealing in quality, and range of color. 
This combined with the good musicianship and excellent 


command of style, made his recital decidedly interesting.” 
The New York Herald wrote: “Mr. Manén was not wholly 
fortunate in his choice of the Saint-Saéns concerto. Mr. 
Manén played it well, but there was not much vigor in 
his tone; although possessing clarity and finish, was not 
impressive. In succeeding numbers, however, Mr. Manén 
regained his customary standard of excellence and dis- 
played all his familiar good taste, combined with a flawless 
tone and style. His playing is ever characterized by lusty, 
broad bowing, and his tone is not large, but there is an 
impressive sincerity in it, an absence of all physical appeal 
to the eye and an elegance and finish of style which entitle 
him to much praise.” Max Smith, in the New York 
American, stated: “The tone he drew from his violin last 
night was distinguished by beauty, warmth and expressive- 
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ness rather than by volume and power. Exquisite euphony, 
unmarred by roughness of attack, concentrated expres- 
siveness in sustained cantilena, never verging, however, 
on the sentimental; lightness of bowing and breadth com- 
bined; technical precision and utmost of intonation, even 
in difficult chord formations; distinction of style unobtru- 
sive and repose. These were leading traits in his playing.” 


AGATHA BERKHOEL 


Agatha Berkhoel, American soprano of Norwegian de- 
scent, made her New York debut in a song recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, January 8. Miss Berk- 
hoel, who received her musical training in Scandinavia, 
France, Germany and America, possesses a voice of good 
quality, and made a decidedly favorable impression. Her 
program contained songs by Schubert, Schumann, Sinding, 
Borrésen, Sibelius, Grieg, Powell, Hageman, Watts, Fair- 
child and Edwards. The Grieg songs, which she studied 
with Mme. Nina Grieg, wife of the famous composer, were 
charmingly rendered, and proved to be particularly inter- 
esting. She had the excellent support at the piano of Coen- 
raad V. Bos. 

The New York Tribune writes: “With a rather agree- 
able, sympathetic manner, she had a voice of limited scope, 
apt to show signs of strain and some tremolo if pushed. 
On this account her expression of the opening group of 
German lieder was somewhat hampered except in the softest 
passages. Her voice improved considerably during the 
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ensuing group of Scandinavian songs.” The New York 
Times says: “Miss Berkhoel sang earnestly and was 
rewarded by hearty applause from her hearers. The Grieg 
songs received more applause than any of the others.” The 
New York American states: “Intense nervousness inter- 
fered with her opening songs. .-. . After these, however, 
she gained control and revealed a sweet, fresh and pleasing 
voice not yet in the full bloom of maturity either in quality 
or cultivation. Her vocal exhibition was pleasant and promis- 
ing.” The New York Herald comments: “She has a full 
lyric soprano with a wide upper register, and she uses it with 
some skill. But her voice is not placed to best advantage, 
and last night, perhaps due to a slight cold, it was at times 
a bit strained and lacking in clarity and smoothness.” 


ANTON BILOTTI 


Anton Bilotti, the young American pianist, who has 
studied abroad at the Naples Conservatory, and with Busoni, 
gave a recital at the Town Hall, Monday evening, January 

His program began with a Busoni arrangement of the 
Bach Fantasie, continued with the Waldstein sonata, op. 53 
(Beethoven), a group of Chopin and Liszt’s St. Francis 
Walking on the Waves. 

Mr. Bilotti has a great many things to recommend him. 
He has technic which is impressive in its facility and 
completeness, even in this day of technic. Better still, he 
has at his fingers’ end a wide command of color. His 
tone is always agreeable, even when he plays loudest, and 
it has warmth and lyric beauty in cantabile passages. In 
fact, his pianistic equipment is decidedly unusual. In his 
interpretation he is apt, occasionally, to let himself be car- 
ried away by the effervescence of his youthful temperament 
which, incidentally, is far better at his early age (he is 
still twenty) than the absence of temperament—for excesses 
of temperament can be restrained, whereas he who has 
been denied by nature the gift of soul in his music can 
seldom obtain it through study. 

The Bach-Busoni Fantasie was done with careful delinea- 
tion of the rythmic musical lines. In the Chopin group 
he was at his best and there was particular tonal beauty 
in his playing of the Nocturne, op. 52, and real brilliance 
in the Polonaise. Also in the legend of St. Francis, he 
played with genuine virtuosity. 

There was a large audience which heartily approved of 
his work and manifested its approval in applause, calling on 
him for extra numbers. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 9 
NORMA DRURY 


Norma Drury, a young pianist of unusual talent, con- 
firmed in her second recital of the season at Aeolian Hall, 
January 9, the excellent impression she had made at her 
previous appearance. She is a gifted artist of serious 
purpose and shows growth in her art. Her program com- 
prised a Scarlatti pastorale and capriccio, the Beethoven 
A flat major sonata, the Schumann Carnival Scenes, five 
Chopin etudes and the Strauss-Schulz-Evler Blue Danube 
Waltz. Miss Drury has a facile technic, vigor and a musical 
intelligence beyond her years. The Carnival Scenes were 
given with variety of color and mood, the result of keen 
imagination. Her reading of the Beethoven sonata was 
most commendable, though perhaps a bit overdone in the 
matter of phrasing. Though there was occasional forcing of 
tone, on the whole the quality was round and sympathetic. 
The Storm etude (A minor) was particularly brilliant, 
dashed off with fury and energy. The scintillating Blue 
Danube Waltz displayed especially her innate sense of 
rhythm and feeling for accent. It is to this young artist's 
credit that she strives for interpretative rather than tech- 
nical effects, and her audience showed in no uncertain terms 
its appreciation of her musicianship. A number of encores 
were added at the end. 

The American commented: “She not only disclosed a 
technical brilliancy unusual in one of her years, also con- 
siderable musical intelligence and taste.” On the other 
hand, the same writer remarked that “Miss Drury would 
suffer no harm if she bore in mind that when intentions 
become too obvious, no matter how admirable they may be 
in themselves, they lose something in persuasive power and 
eloquence.” The World spoke of her as “a young pianist 
of talent and imagination.” 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC: TOSCHA 
SEIDEL SOLOIST 


At the concert given by the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Henry Hadley, conductor, on Tuesday evening, January 9, 
in the Metropolitan Opera House, Frederick Shepherd Con- 
verse’s symphony No, 2 in E major was heard in New York 
for the first time. The work, however, was performed for 
the first time anywhere in Boston by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, April 21 last. Mr, Hadley, who conducted the 
composition with spirit and authority, gained for the com- 
poser and himself much success. The work is particularly 

(Continued on page 32) 
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“Astonished patrons of her recital by the power, sweetness and birdlike 
facility of her voice.”—N. Y. ‘ 
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NOW BOOKING SEASON 1923-1924 


RUTH ST. DENIS 


WITH 


TED SHAWN 


THE DENISHAWN DANCERS 


With an Instrumental Quartet Directed by Louis Horst 


ENTIRELY NEW PROGRAM 








Testimonials from Local Managers: 


“The Ruth St. Denis show is great. I want a block of dates for them next 
season.” —W. A. FRITSCHY (Kansas City, Mo.) 


“The show is sumptuously beautitul. We managers are indebted to you for 
putting it over. Is there a chance of getting them back in the spring? 
If not this season, I shall want them next season.” — ELIZABETH 


CUENY ( St. Louis, Mo.) 


“It was an exquisite show from beginning to end. I would like the Deni- 
shawn dancers again, of course, if we can arrange it."—MAl DAVIS 


SMITH (Buffalo, N. Y.) 


“The performance was a great success and I should like to consider a 
return engagement for the spring as I wired you. I am happy to say 
that the St. Denis ballet is the only organization of the kind which I have 
ever brought to Cleveland that has been properly managed. Many thanks 
to you.,-MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS (Cleveland, O.) 


“If you wish the dancers to come again, I shall be glad to take them ” 
—MARGARET RICE (Milwaukee, Wis.) 


“It was about the most satisfying opening attraction I have had for the 


Furlong series for many a season.” 
—JAMES E. FURLONG (Rochester, N. Y.) 


“The Ruth St. Denis performance was a huge success in every particular. 


The house was completely sold out five days ahead.” 
—SAMUEL N. PICKARD (Ripon, Wis.) 
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Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Fontainebleau School, Summer 1923 


Ihe Fontainebleau School of Music has just sent out a 
circular with its announcement for the present season. 
Francis Rogers, the well known singer and teacher, is chair 


man of the American Committee this year. The circular 


ays in part 

The season of 1923 opens with the general plan of the school un 
changed, but with a few changes in the personnel of the adminis 
tratior ess! Fragnaud and Widor will retain their respective 
ffices of President of the Conseil and General Director. Max 
d’Ollone, a musician of note, will assume the duties of (resident) 
lirector in place of Francis Casadesus, retired, and André Bloch, 
Prix de Rome and teacher of ensemble, will serve as (resident) 
sssistant director in place of Paul Vidal, retired. 

The Fontainebleau School of Music is the first instance of one 
another a school of art for the exclusive benefit 
of the citizens of the other, The teachers are the best in France- 
n other words, the equals of the best in the world. The names of 
Widor (organ), Philipp (piano), Bloch (composition), Nadia Bou 

(harmony), Capet (violin), André ekking . (cello) —to 
mention some of the ode are celebrated internationally. i) 
study with such masters as these is an extraordinary privilege. 
Because of the high musical standards and the shortness of the 
season, the school is exclusively for teachers, artists and advanced 
students, the foundations of whose musical training are alread 
solidly laid. Its main purpose is to familiarize the students with 
the best French methods of instruction, It is essentially French in 
organized and administered by Frenchmen in accordance 
French traditions For this reason, it in no way 
American institution, The sole function of the 
to enroll students, who are limited to one 


ountry offering t 


langer 


character, 
with the best 
competes with any 
American Committee is 
hundred 
In addition to their musical opportunities, the students live and 
work in one of the most beautiful palaces in all the world, replete 
with great historic and artistic traditions. They have the forest 
nd the park for a playground, Such lovely haunts of artists as 
idarhizon, Moret and Montigny are within easy reach; Paris itself 
only an hour away During the summer important concerts are 
for the students by visiting musicians of the highest standing. 
such surroundings and to come into close 
dai contact with so highly developed and noble a culture as 
of France is a priceless opportunity for American musicians. 
in order that the course may be within the reach of students of 
even small resources, the French authorities have fixed the rates of 
tuition on a modest level. Those students who take the full three 
months course pay Fr, 1,200 (about $100) a month for tuition, 
1 and lodging; those who can only remain for two months pay 
1,500 a month. A special 30 per cent. discount is made on the 
rates of the French Line for steamer passage from New York to 
Paris and return The minimum total cost of the three months’ 
course, including steamship passage from and back to New York, 
is about $550 registration fee of $10 must be paid to the 
New York office. The season of 1923 will open on June 24 and 
continue until September 24. For full particulars, address the 
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chairman.—-Francis. Rogers, National Arts Club Studios, 119 East 
19th St., New York. 


Pittsburgh Art Society in Fiftieth Year 
The program given by the Art Society of Pittsburgh for 


the fourth concert of the fiftieth season on the evening of * 


Jaunary 5 was divided into two parts, the first including 
miscellaneous selections by Mildred Faas, soprano; Mabelle 
Addison, contralto; Bernard Poland, tenor, and J. Helffen- 
stein Mason, bass, and the second Liza Lehmann’s In a 
Persian Garden, sung by the aforementioned artists. 

The first number was Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming 
(1609) Pratorious, sung a capella by the quartet. This 
was followed by the Si la Rigueur aria from La Juive by 
J. Helffenstein Mason. Mr. Mason possesses a voice of 
true bass quality, of fine resonance, and he uses it with skill 
and taste. Mildred Faas, a favorite in Pittsburgh, was the 
second artist to appear, chosing for her numbers Songs of 
Russia, Rachmaninoff, and the Volga Boatman’s Song. 
Clear enunciation is one of Miss Faas’ assets. Mention might 
also be made of her charming personality, her voice of fine 
quality, the smoothness with which she sings and the power 
of her voice. She is a sincere artist, and her interpretations 
always are pleasing and interesting. 

So well liked was Mr. Poland’s rendition of Rossini’s 
Tarantella that it was encored. His is a rich tenor voice 
which has been well trained and his work was highly ap- 
preciated. Mabelle Addison, a sterling artist of magnetic 
personality, concluded the first part of the program with 
two numbers, Hahn’s Paysage and Valverde’s Clavelitos, 
which should have been repeated. She also was heard in the 
flower duet from Madame Butterfly with Miss Faas. Miss 
Addison possesses a beautiful contralto voice, rich and color- 
ful, and of wide range. She not only is a singer but an 
artist as well; she sings with ease and interpretative ability 
is in evidence in everything she does. 

Henry Lukens was the efficient accompanist and director 
for the entire program. 

After a ten minutes’ intermission In a Persian Garden 
was sung with the proper spirit by the four artists. The 
various solos, duets and quartets rousing the large audience 
to great enthusiasm. There was added interest in the singing 











— 


Vera 


Curtis 


elicits enthusiastic praise 
in recent appearances in Wilmington and 


Philadelphia. 





song’ from Faust. 


delphia Record, Dec. 5, 1922. 


Wilmington Every Evening. 


Vera Curtis won much applause by her singing of the ‘‘Jewel 


Miss Curtis has a voice of musical sweetness 
and brilliance and those who heard her yesterday were made 
aware of new beauties in that incomparable composition.—P4i/a- 


As assisting artist the concert happily offered Vera Curtis, a 
dramatic soprano with a voice of power, fluency and sweetness.— 


The high soprano of this artist was technically superb and she 
sang with much feeling and versatility. 


Her voice was mellow and golden and her enunciation unusually 
clear.—W1/mington Evening Journal. 


—Wiilmington Morning News. 
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Photo by Morse 
HARRIET VAN EMDEN, 
American soprano, whose success on the European continent 
continues brilliantly. Upon her return to America, Miss 
Van Emden will be under the exclusive management of 
Daniel Mayer, and will be available for American engage- 
ments from January 1, 1924. 





of this work, owing to the fact that it was chosen for per- 
formance at the first concert of the Art Society of Pitts- 
burgh fifty years ago. 


Onegin with Friends of Music 
: Sigrid Onegin will be soloist with the Friends of Music 
in New York on January 31, when she will sing three songs 
by Berlioz with orchestra. 


Three Recitals for Cortot 
Preliminary to his coast tour, Alfred Cortot will give 
recitals in Duluth on January 22, St. Paul on January 30 
and Pittsburgh on February 2. 








ONE MILLION—ONE DOLLAR 
CAMPAIGN 
Under the Auspices of the 


OPERA IN OUR LANGUAGE FOUNDATION, INC. 
and the 


DAVID BISPHAM MEMORIAL FUND, INC, 
To Establish an American Opera House 


And further purposes of these organizations, which 
are: 
Opera iN Our LANGuAGE FounpaTION. 
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COLIN O’MORE Possesses One of the World’s 
Most Beautiful Voices. Every Great Critic Has 
Commended His Art and Audiences Clamor for 
‘Encore After Encore. As a Singer of the French 
Classics and Chansons He Stands Supreme and as for 
Irish Ballads—Every One Should Hear About “The 
Nine Penny Fidil” and “Ould Doctor McGinn.” 


THIRD CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL 


Tuesday Evening, March 6th 
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Chicago Civic Opera Company 





MARTHA HAS HAPPY REVIVAL IN CHICAGO 





Edith Mason, as Lady Henrietta, Scores One of the Biggest Successes of the Season—Schipa, Bourskaya and Rimini Also 
Win Favor—Garden Rejoins Company, Singing Love of Three Kings and Tosca—Crimi a Dependable Artist 


RicoLetto, JANUARY 7 (MATINEE). 

Chicago, January 13.—The ninth week of the present sea- 
son was begun with Sunday's matinee performance of Rigo- 
letto, the last hearing of this work for this season with 
Galli-Curci, Tito Schipa, Cesare Formichi and Ina Bours- 
kaya in their customary roles, Ettore Panizza conducted. 

Samson AND Devican, JANUARY 8. 

Samson and Delilah, which was one of the best presented 
operas at the Auditorium this season, was repeated Monday 
night with Charles Marshall as Samson and Louise Homer 
as Delilah, each deepening the splendid impression made the 
previous week, They were feted to the echo by a record 
attendance, Polacco’s conducting was again an enchantment. 

MANON, JANUARY 9. 

Che new Galli-Curci-Schipa medium, Massenet’s 

Richard Hagemann conducted. 


Manon, 


was repeated 


Tue Love or Turee Kincs, January 10. 

Garden celebrated her return with the company in The 
Love of Three Kings, with the cast the same cast as 
earlier in the season, including in the leads Crimi, Bak- 
lanoff and Lazzari. 

Martua, January 11, 
Von Flotow’s tuneful three-act opera, which had not 


been given in many seasons at the Auditorium, was happily 
revived -with an homogeneously good cast. The opera was 
sung in Italian rather than in English or German because 
of the fact that only a few of the singers could have 
learned it in either of those languages. 

Edith Mason, in the title role, made one of the biggest 
successes of the present season. As Lady Henrietta, she 
looked the part to perfection, beautifully gowned in a 
dress that would have made quite a stir during Queen 
Anne's reign, and disguised as a maid servant she looked 
much more the part than her real servant in the plot, 
Nancy, which was handled by Ina Bourskaya. Vocally, 
Miss Mason gave her hearers much reason for enjoyment, 
as better clarity of tone would be impossible to imagine 
from a human throat. With such singing as she did in 
Martha, the popularity of this great American soprano will 
rival that of any foreign artist in this or any other company 
in the world, More exquisite phrasing, more perfect enun- 
ciation and a greater understanding of the role has not 
notice of one who has heard Martha from 
childhood, and if the no-encore rule was broken after The 
Last Rose of Summer, which, at its repetition was sung 
in English, the fault was neither Miss Mason's nor Hage- 
man's, but due to the insistence of the public, which on 
this occasion was quite justified in clamoring for the en- 
as the second hearing was even more appreciated by 
majority of the audience, since it was sung in 
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English and with such fine enunciation that not a single 
word was missed. Miss Mason is an American who Knows 
how to project English as very few singers do, and this 
is a quality added to her numerous ones. She is a star 
among stars. 

Tito Schipa, in roles such as Lionel, is in his real Ropes 
and almost in a class by himself. In glorious voice, he de- 
lighted the public and was feted as few artists have ever 
been on the Auditorium stage. Ovation after ovation was 
registered for the brilliant tenor, and when he refused to 
encore the famous aria, M’Appari, many in the audience 
felt keenly chagrined, as the number was rendered with 
such mastery as to live as a model of how it should be 
sung. Schipa belongs to that category of master-singers 
becoming more and more 


whose rarity is unfortunately 
apparent. . : i 
Rimini, the distinguished baritone, added much to the 


good of the performance by a sterling rendition of the 
role of Plunkett, which he had never sung before but in 
which he was as much at home. as though it had always 
been part of his repertory. He, too, met with the favor of 
the public. Bourskaya endowed Nancy with her beautiful 
voice, but her costumes were far too rich and attractive for 
a servant maid. Vittorio Trevisan as Sir Tristan and 
under the disguise of John was irresistible. Happy indeed is 
the company which holds in its folds such a versatile artist, 
one who brings out more than is really in a role and makes 
it stand out by his own cleverness and artistry as though 
it were a leading one. Such an artist is Trevisan. 

The chorus this season has been good and bad. In Martha 
it was neither. It performed as though it was for the 
greater part asleep or weary. The stage management was 
adequate and the stage settings looked as though they dated 
from the first performance of Martha. 

Richard Hageman was at the conductor’s desk and won 
with his men, one of the most prolonged ovations registered 
this season, this after the overture, which was admirably 
rendered. Hageman has had but few- opportunities this 
year, yet he has proven that the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany has not placed its confidence in him in vain, as he 
is a conductor who knows the voice and manipulates his 
orchestra with the thought primarily for those on the stage 
Hageman is a finished conductor, a first class musician and 
a far better French conductor than any of the imported 
Frenchmen with whom we have been acquainted in seasons 
gone by. 

Tosca, JANuARY 12. 

regular subscription, Mary Garden’s name 
sold out the Auditorium at her first appearance in several 
seasons as Tosca. Brains and personality play a big part 
nowadays in the make-up of an artist, and Garden has all 
those qualities plus the energy of a youngster, the bull- 
dog determination of the English, the studious aptitude of 
the German, the chic of the French, the exuberance of the 
Italian and above all, the indomitable will of the American. 
fer Tosca, pronounced very fine a few years ago, has 
been improved upon so much that today it stands as a 
masterpiece. Garden, though an originator, takes the trouble 
(or the pleasure, as the occasion may be) to witness per- 
formances of others, not only in the opera houses here but 
in Europe as well, and though she does not imitate other 
artists, she takes from all of them some good points, elimi- 
nating the bad ones and amalgamating all of them with her 
own original conception. Such in a way is her Tosca of 
today. There are no superlatives either in English or 
any other language to sing the praise of Garden in Tosca. 
Spurred on by the big success scored this season in the 
same role by Rosa Raisa and later on by Claudia Muzio, 
Garden had made up her mind that she would surpass any 
of her own previous efforts in this and other roles. Not 
only had she studied well all the possibilities in the part, 
but she also must have worked hard with her voice, as 
she has never sung in Chicago as well as on this occasion. 
Some prejudiced persons may wonder why she dared do 
things on the stage, and will tell that her scene with Scarpia, 
Baklanoff, was shocking, that her knocking the wine glass 
from Scarpia’s hand was not realistic, that every one of her 
moves was calculated for effect and not spontaneous, but let 
those detractors say what they wish, Garden’s interpreta- 
tion of Tosca is as emotional a piece of acting as has ever 
been witnessed on the lyric stage, and her performance 
equalled that of any living actress of the day. Vocally, as 
already indicated in this review, she was at her very best 
and she surprised even her most sanguine admirers by her 
lovely tones, especially in the low and medium registers, 
as she still has fear of top notes and this is wrong, as, for 
the majority, they were brilliant and agreeable to the 
ear. It was a big night for Mary Garden, who, being a 
clever woman, will put aside the idea of having a company 
of her own next season and, as already predicted, will 
again be a member of the company next season, touring 
with the Chicago Civic Opera as one of its trump cards and 
most favorite stars. 

Giulio Crimi, who, it may be said now at the end of the sea- 
son, has been one of the most serviceable men in the company, 
singing many times, always ready when called upon to 
fill a role assigned to someone else, always sure of himself 
and always adding eclat to a performance, was again Cava- 
radossi. In this he has won many successes this season and 
in which at the last performance he was, if possible, even 
more effective than in previous appearances. Crimi has 
surely one of the most beautiful voices among tenors, and 
if he would give just a little more attention to his cos- 
tumes and to a few details in his acting, he would soon 
find to his own surprise what a prominent place he would 
take among operatic singers. 

Baklanoff’s Scarpia has received full recognition in these 
columns and what was said previously stands today. Though 
he had to play to Garden and exercise himself to keep en 
rapport with her delineation of Tosca, he did so with no 
apparent effort. The two had rehearsed the scene many 
times in the hope of making it stand out better and in 
this they both succeeded admirably. Trevisan was again 
splendid as the Sacristan. 

Panizza conducted the score with his fine musicianship and 
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GUIOMAR NOVAES, 
the brilliant Brazilian pianist, who is now in 


America for 
another extensive concert tour. She will be heard in recital 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, on the afternoon of January 2. 





appreciation for the voice, and not only the egg? feted 
him, but it was said that after the performance Garden 
effusively thanked the maestro, expressing her warm ad- 
miration for the conductor and her gratitude for the manner 
in which he and his orchestra supported her all through 
the performance. Garden can be nice when she wants to- 
a tigress and a lamb, as this reporter once nicknamed her. 
Reneé Devnies. 


Lombardo Pupil in Successful Concert 


Michele Greco, tenor, an artist pupil of G. Lombardo, New 
York vocal maestro, gave a concert in the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, on Tuesday evening, December 19. Mr. 
Greco, whose beautiful and well developed voice reflected 
great credit upon his teacher, sang three operatic arias— 
Recondita Armania, from Tosca, Puccini; Che Gelida 
Manina, from Bohéme, Puccini, and Cielo e Mare, from 
Gioconda, Ponchielli, His work won instantaneous recog- 
nition, and he was Gbliged to give six encores. Others on 
the program were Giovannia Ardizone, baritone; Rita Gal- 
sen, lyric-soprano; Enrico Pellini, violin and Mae R. Brock. 


Jefferson School Parents’ Organization Program 


Charles W. Farnsworth will speak on Music in the Home 
and School, at the conference of the Parents’ Organization 
of the Jefferson School, to be held at No. 1 West Ninety- 
second street, January 22, at 830. An added attraction 
will be a talk by Winold Reiss on Art for Young Children. 
Sylvia J. Marks, director of the Jefferson School, is ar- 
ranging a series of entertainments similar to this one, to 
be held during the coming months. 


Second Concert of Tillotson Series 


On Tuesday evening, January 23, the second concert of 
the Betty Tillotson’s American Artists’ Series will take place 
at Aeolian Hall. The soloists are Frederic Baer, baritone; 
Margel Gluck, violinist, and Sara Fuller, colortura soprano. 
Charles Baker will be the accompanist for Miss Fuller and 
Mr. Baer, while Blair Neale will play the accompaniments 
for Miss Gluck. 

















The 
Marafioti Voice Culture Institute 


For Teachers, Singers, and Students of Singing. 


The Marafioti Method of Voice Culture 


is endorsed by such authorities as CARUSO, 
MAUREL, GALLI-CURCI, CALVE and TITTA 
RUFFO. Their written endorsements can be seen in 
Dr. P. M. Marafioti’s booklet on Natural Singing, 
which can be obtained free from the secretary, Miss 
B. Friede, The Wyoming, 7th Ave. and 55th St., New 
York City. Circle 3242. 





























That Great Hungarian Violinist 
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VECSEY 


“His tone is ravishing in volume and quality, 
his technic is impeccable, and his musician- 
ship is of the purest type.” 


Coming again for all the Season of 1923-1924— 
fassisted always by the same superior pianist 


WALTER MEYER-RADON 


MANAGEMENT: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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in the New York Tribune January 10, 1923 


Gifted Musician Evokes 
Unstinted Enthusiasm in 
Familiar, Finely Played 
Program at Town Hall 





PIANIST SELDOM EQUALED 





By H. E. KREHBIEL 


Mr. Bachaus caught even the most incurious ear with his 
first phrase and held sense, fancy and emotion in joyous 
bondage to the conclusion. Better pianoforte playing we have 
not heard for years; little as good. It was not marred by a 
single technical defect; it was free from the slightest vestige 
of affection, noble in sentiment, clear as a mountain brook, 
strong in its reposefulness, full of throbbing vitality, exquisite 
in its gradations of dynamic expression and color. That he had 
made many admirers on his earlier visits was disclosed 
before he began playing, for he was received with round 
after round of applause on his entrance, and demonstra- 
tions of enthusiastic and grateful delight came from his 
large audience after every number. 


The Following Unusual Tribute by H. E. Krehbiel Appeared 
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THE SECRET OF SINGING HIGH TONES 


By Frederic Freemantel 


Copyrighted, 1923, by The Musical Courier Company. 


PART VI 











In my last article I tried to explain to you how you 
should say the word or the expression “Oh!” A face to 
face explanation and demonstration would no doubt be more 
satisfactory. If you watch the movement of your face and 
all the throat parts as you “gasp in” this sound, and watch 
very closely as you let all your breath out again, you will 
notice that as soon as the breath is all out the mouth, throat 
and all regional parts resume their normal position. 

Now the thing to do is this: keep the position of the mouth, 
throat and all the parts just as they are after you have 
“gasped in” that “Oh!” Then let your breath float out 
slowly without changing this position in any way. And as 
the breath is slowly floating out sing very, very softly the 
vowel sound “O.” Sing it on any tone that comes naturally 
easy to you, making it the softest sound that you have ever 
sung. But be sure to keep the facial expression and the 
throat position as given you by that expression “Oh!” Try 
singing this sound softly up the scale. You will find this 
soft sound readily “floating upward,” it will take you higher 
in the scale than you have ever dared to sing. I warn you 
though to keep this sound soft and do not try to sing it 
into full voice. Let it float out and it will give the feeling 
as if all the breath was being held back. : Do not push, 
but by faithful, patient and careful coaxing, it should, 
in a few weeks, develop into your full voice. This soft 
sound is not “falsetto,” as I will explain later. ; 

If you have followed my suggestions closely, you still 
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may have not produced just exactly the right soft sound, 
but this is what you have done: You have secured for your- 
self the proper throat position for all your upper tones. 
This position may be slightly exaggerated and it is not 
always correct for lower tones, neither is all this extreme 
facial expression necessary after we have found the position 
and through the position the right quality of sound that 
belongs to the voice. This throat position I explain fully 
further on in this article. 

Experience teaches that in the majority of cases results 
are better obtained without mentioning any of the physical 
facts regarding this throat position. To all teachers and 
singers, experienced or inexperienced alike—do not under 
any circumstances experiment by yourself with the physical 
facts that are explained below! One good consultation 
period with some one who understands will prove more help- 
ful to you than many months of self-experimentation. Quot- 
ing from my book, Top Tones for Tenors, a Treatise on the 
Tenor Voice, in course of preparation, and from which book 
the substance of all these articles have been taken: The 
position of the larynx in the throat and its physiological 
action in its relation to the production of the high tones of 
the tenor voice. 

“Several writers have casually mentioned the general 
position of the larynx, but nowhere have I found the 

ysiological facts written and described as herein set down. 

therefore advance the claim that this principle, never be- 
fore described, is the discovery of a principle that when 
rightly understood and correctly applied wil! give to tenor 
singers dependable and lasting high tones, and is applicable, 
with slight variations, to all other singing voices. I also 
claim that this principle has been used naturally, uncon- 
sciously, and unrecognized by the great tenor singers of 
all known time who have thrilled the world with their ringing 
high tones. The truth of this principle has been amply 
verified by the author, with many years of observation, 
scientific research, study and investigation and practical 
application and demonstration. And it is proven that the 
position of the larynx in the throat is to the tenor the de- 
ciding factor for or against high tones. 

“After the general principles of tone production have been 
mastered and he has a good system of breath control, 
it is still necessary for the tenor singer to have a complete 
self-knowledge of the characteristic peculiarities of his own 
voice. To be an exceptional artist he must have his head 
tones at his command and control at all times. This con- 
trol he can only secure when he has the correct understand- 
ing about the throat position for these, his upper tones. 
This throat position, or rather, the position of the larynx 
in the throat, should give him no concern when singing his 
lower tones. But in the ascending scale, and when he comes 
to his high tones, this throat movement must be recognized 
and understood. ir 

“In describing this movement, let us take an imaginary 
triangle, having for its base the post-pharyngeal wall—this 
base line extending from a point at the superior surface of 
the vocal chords, upward to a point at about opposite the 
lower margin of the central part of the posterior-inferior 
palatal surface. From these two points let the sides of the 
triangle proceed forward, converging and meeting at an 
apex at the central point between and back of the central 
upper incisors, or upper front teeth. As the scale ascends 
and beginning at a point somewhere in the upper middle 
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ANTON BILOTT1, YOUNG PIANIST, 
PLAYS WITH ADMIRABLE TONE 





Program Well Suited to Display of Artist’s Powers— 
Beethoven Society in Interesting Concert. 





By W. J. HENDERSON, 


Anton Bilotti, a young planist who 
had been heard here once before, but 
not recently, gave a recital yesterday 
afternoon in Aeolian Hall. His pro- 
gram contained one of Busoni’s im- 
provements on Beethoven's 
“Waldstein” sonata, a group of Chopin 
pieces and Liszt's musical account of 
St. Francis walking on the water. It 
was & program well suited to a display 
of any pianist's powers, and its per- 
formance was heard by an audience 
which seemed to be entirely in sym- 
pathy with the player. 

Mr. Bilotti’s art showed itself as 
being of excellent type, not the bold- 
est or proudest, perhaps; but opulent 
in qualities certain to interest  con- 
noisseurs of plano playing. The young 
man possesses a consummate finger 





technic, which revealed yesterday not 
only beautiful fluency and accuracy, 
but independence and keen sensitive- 
ness. His staccato playing was espe- 
cially crisp and sparkling, and had the 
merit of not seeming to exist merely 
as a feat of skill, but for the sake of 
musical effect. 

Mr. Bilotti’s tone was admirable, had 
most excellent singing quality and 
much color, and his dynamics ranged 
from a splendidly sonorous forte to a 
delicate pianissimo which never wanted 
distinctness in melodic outline. More- 
over, he played everything musically 
and without cheap distortion for the 

the unthinking. 
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has artistic in- 
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tones of the tenor voice we will find that the base line of 
this triangle is gradually extended, both upward and down- 
ward. The greatest extension is downward. Which means, 
in other words, that beginning at a certain defined point 
in every tenor voice the larynx should descend inversely 
to the ascending scale. The upward extension is limited 
because of the structure of the parts involved. The down- 
ward extension persists as the scale ascends and reaches its: 
lowest point of descent, when the extreme highest tone in 
the individual voice has been reached. 

“This descending of the larynx and ascending of the 
post-pharyngeal parts are better brought about without 
directing the attention of the singer to these parts. 

“In the greater number of tenor singers, through lack of 
this information rightly applied, contrary action wrongly 
takes place. In their ascending scale their larynx and all 
their throat parts ascend. This action is wrong and the 
resultant tones are, and always will be, white, pinched and 
squeezed. In younger singers this production does not sound 
unpleasant, and because of its young, fresh and natural 
agreeable quality it is seldom recognized at this early stage 
as wrong production. It is only after the voice becomes 
more mature that a disagreeable and blatant quality is mani- 
fested in his upper tones and the singer becomes troubled 
by the occasional breaking of these.tones and soon recognizes 
his inability to sing his high tones with the freedom and 
freshness'as he was wont to do. 

“This continued ascending of the larynx is wrong; it should 
begin to move downward from somewhere in the upper 
middle tones—the exact point is variable, but it usually 
occurs in the majority of cases at about C or D. From 
there on upward as the scale ascends, its descent is gradual. 
This action should not be compelled, forced or attempted by 
any consciously directed physical effort. It can and must be 
brought about by the use of some vowel or word expression 
without referring to the action desired and required. The 
attention of the singer should be concentrated upon the 
quality of the sound thereby*produced, and this sound quality 
should be maintained during the transition into all the 
vowels and other words. 

“This downward movement is very slight at the point 
where it first begins and ies movement is very gradual as the 
scale is ascended. In making a jump from a low tone to an 
extremely high note the action is very decided. In one 
instance I found this ‘variation of position’ quite profound. 
In singing the octave passage from middle B flat to high 
B flat the descending larynx covered a distance of more than 
one inch; the same voice while singing the upward scale of 
B flat showed a very gradual downward movement, and 
when the top tone was reached the larynx was found to have 
covered the same maximum distance as in the octave jump. 
It is not always easy to see this action, except the close and 
persistent observation. In singers whose necks are com- 
paratively long and thin this movement is readily discern- 
ible if they have the correct production. Best results are 
obtained by keeping the singer unconscious of your observa- 
tions. This principle applies to the full voice and to the 
mezzo voce or half voice. The ‘true falsetto’ is produced 
by contrary action. In singing the true falsetto the larynx 
will be found high up in the throat, but in the mezzo voce 
or half voice it is as above described. The distinction be- 
tween the sound of the falsetto and the mezzo voce is 
readily detected by experienced listeners. The falsetto itself 
can never be developed into the full voice. But any singer 
who has perfect control of the downward movement of his 
vocal parts can pass from the falsetto into his mezzo voce 
and then develop into his full voice and back again without 
any person being able to detect the point of transition or 
the point of the blending of these tones. 

“The author is at this time prepared to prove and demon- 
strate that the principle here outlined is not a theory but 
is proven to be a verified demonstrable, physiological fact. 
And he submits this principle to the consideration of all 
singers who have difficulty in reaching their high tones— 
also to the serious consideration of his colleagues in the 
teaching profession who are earnestly endeavoring to help 
their pupils to achieve success, and to physiologists and 
professional scientific men who from time to time become 
seriously and technically interested in the phenomena of 
the science of voice production.” 


Milhaud to Conduct His Serenade 


An all?French program will be played by the City Sym- 
hony Orchestra, Dirk Foch conductor, on Saturday night, 
| 20, at Carnegie Hall. At this concert Darius Mil- 
haud, leader of the Groupe des Six of Paris and one of the 
most conspicuous modernist composers of France, will make 
his second appearance in America, the first having been at 
the Wednesday concert. He will appear as composer and 
piano soloist, as well as conducting one of his own works. 

The first half of the program will be devoted to Hector 
Berlioz’s Symphony Fantastique. Then will follow several 
of the latest Parisian novelties. Milhaud will play the piano 
part of his own ballade. Next will be played Eric Satie’s 
Gymnopedies, orchestrated by Debussy; Fetes (Debussy), 
Pastorale d’Ete (Honegger), one of Milhaud’s associates in 
the Groupe des Six in Paris, and finally Milhaud’s serenade 
in three parts, conducted by the composer. 


Althouse on Tour Again 
Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
sang at Hagerstown, Md., on January 9 and at Fairmount, 
. Va. on January 11. For the rest of January he is 
booked in the states of Nebraska, Texas, Tennessee and 
Missouri. 


Telmanyi with Culbertsons 
Emil Telmanyi will be under the exclusive management 
of Harry & Arthur Culbertson (New York-Chicago) for 
the season of 1923-24. 


NYIRECYHAZI 


(Pronounced NEAR-ECH-HAHZI) 
“Carrjes away the listener."—H. T. Finck, New York Evening 


Post. 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 


Associates: L. G. BREID and PAUL LONGONE 
1451 Broadway, New York City 
KNABE PIANO USED AMPICO RECORDS 
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THELMA GIVEN 


Violinist 
Twelve Engagements Closed Since January 1 





“A fascinating player.”—Columbus (Ohio) State Journal. 
“A mistress of her instrument.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


“Thelma Given charmed a large audience. Her playing was of the highest standard, distinguished 
by original interpretations and a daring that was not afraid to venture in the face of tradition.”— 


Washington Star. 


Photo by Arnold Genthe 











Mr. Ros’s 1923-1924 Season opens November Ist, with a splendid 
tour under the direction of Miss Katherine Rice, Tacoma, Wash. 


A Pacific Coast Notice :— 
z “In a word the playing of Ros stamped him unquestionably as a master. 
impressive.” 


ENRIQUE ROS 


Cuban Pianist 


Ros with Ysaye and the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra at Dayton 

wit Theater was crowded last night for the third performance of the Cincinnati Sym 
son under Ysaye. Climaxing the evening’s offerings was the soloist, Enrique Ros, that young 
the Schumann ‘Concerto for Piano in A Minor,’ brought honors to himself_and praise to the orchestra in the accompanying role. 

“New personalities, always interesting, new artists, even more so, Mr. Ros fascinated, won and held the admiration of his hearers 
in his initial appearance in Dayton last night. Slight of figure, the power manifested in the first movement of the concerto seemed 
entirely in contrast to his person. 

“Tt was none the less convincing for that fact, however. Through the whole performance it was Enrique Ros quite as much as 
the remarkable art of the man that charmed. At one moment, his interpretation of andante passages such as the ‘Intermezzo’ held, 
seemed his forte, while at the conclusion the ‘Allegro Vivace’ brought a second display of strength and a whirlwind of technical mas 
tery that stamped him equally as a master in that phase of art.’ 


STEINWAY PIANO 
Photo by John Wetss 


In technique and artistic feeling he was splendidly 


phony Orchestra, in Dayton this sea 
uban pianist, whose performance of 

















with Ballet 


P agliacci por) Cavaller ia Rusticana and Divertissement 


TWO DISTINCT ATTRACTIONS 


With noteworthy casts, chorus, orchestra and full 
scenic production, preceded by Pantomimic 
Ballet and Divertissement. 


“The President’s wife was accompanied by the wives of the cabinet ministers in her 
box at the opera which opened the Arthur Smith series at the National Theater. 
Mr. Foster’s presentation of opera is a yearly pleasure to Washingtonians.” —From 
the Washington Post. 











‘ce'cuves KINGSBERY FOSTER MANACEMENT twat seas 


Hugh Chilvers 
cw. «0 BEE , 66 W. 38th Street, N. Y. C. 1923-24 














NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 24) 
interesting and developed in a scholarly manner. It is in 
three movements, the slow movement and scherzo being 
combined, 

In a letter written to Philip Hale by the composer, the 
latter stated: “There is no program to my symphony, 
although it is a succession of many moods of suffering, of 
resolute defiance, of consolation, hope, and joy, which 
moods all of us experience in life, to which I have tried to 
give expression in this form.” That the symphony met with 
instantaneous success was evidenced by the fact that at its 
conclusion both composer and conductor were recalled many 
times. The other orchestral number, Strauss’ tone poem 
Don Juan, op. 20, was presented by Mr, Hadley with equal 
authority, and revealed in his reading of this well known 
composition an originality of grasp which, to say the least, 
was appealing. 

Toscha Seidel, who was heard in Brahms’ violin concerto 
as soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra on January 6, 
played it again at this concert and scored another triumph, 
The excellent accompahiment given him by Mr. Hadley and 
orchestra deserves especial mention, 

Richard Aldrich, in the New York Times, says: “In 
pursuance of its commendable policy of giving frequent 
hearings to new works, and of including in them the works 
of American composers, the Philharmonic Society at its 
concert in the Metropolitan Opera House last evening gave 
the first performance in New York of a new symphony by 
Frederick S. Converse, of Boston, Henry Hadley con 
ducted. Mr. Converse is a melodist, and his symphony is 
notable for the abundance of its melodic ideas.” Max 
Smith, in the New York American, writes: “Mr. Con- 
verse’s style of writing is not of a sort to inflame the 
emotions; thematic ideas do not spring spontaneously out 
of his imaginations. But there is sincerity in his mode of 
utterance, even though his idiom at times sounds somewhat 
labored. And his craftsmanship commands respect.” Deems 
Taylor, in the New York World, comments: “Mr, Hadley 
will introduce several new American works, and he began 
last night’s program with the first of these, Frederick Con- 
verse’s symphony in E major, This isMr, Converse’s third 
symphony. Structurally the new work is admirable. Amer- 
ican composers are not particularly noted for their mastery 
of form, and it is rather a relief to find one who, like Con- 
verse, can state his subject-matter clearly and develop it 
logically and skilfully without scrappiness or redundance.” 


RENEE CHEMET 

Tremendous dash and fire has Renée Chemet who ap- 
peared at Aeolian Hall on January 9 after an absence of 
several years. To use colloquial expressions, she delivers 
the goods, she is the real thing, she puts it over. She 
certainly does. She has the incomparable charm of youth 
and enthusiasm, which wakes up the tired senses and sets 
the blood tingling like old wine. Also she plays the violin 
as it should be played, not playing to the gallery but giving 
the classics—and her program was all classics—the sort 
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of interpretations they should have, without affectation or 


pretense. It is not too much to say that her success was 
sensational, yet she is not a sensational artist in the 
bad sense of the world, but an artist who does honor to 
her profession. 

Her program was made up of works by Tartini, Haendel, 
Vivaldi, een, two eighteen century pieces, a Mozart- 
Kreisler rondo, Beethoven, Lalo, Dvorak-Kreisler and 
Sarasate—an imposing list and one that gives evidence of 
the high calibre of Miss Chemet’s art. 

The press showed itself remarkably in accord regarding 
this recital, as was to be expected. Henry T. Finck in 
the Post heads his article “Second only to Kreisler is 
Chemet—French violinist suggests also Percy Grainger 
and Sarasate.” The World says “she is a fine artist.” 
The Sun: “Besides the joy of reencountering a full grown 
woman violinist in an era of sub-flapper fiddlesticks—” 
but let us forbear! Pitts Sanborn in the Globe calls Miss 
Chemet “one of the most fascinating drawers of the bow 
in the entire world.” The Tribune notes that she is “con- 
ag mg above the average.” The Times finds that she 

" layer of vivid temperament.” And the World notes 
that e* “swept her large audience off its feet.’ 

Miss Chemet was capably assisted by Vito Carnevali. 


WILHELM BACHAUS 


When Wilhelm Bachaus stepped upon the stage for his 
recital at Town Hall on Tuesday evening the applause 
coming from the large audience was such as might be 
given to a political candidate. And it was not until he 
had risen twice from his seat at the piano that he was 
permitted to begin his program, The hearty reception 
accorded Mr. Bachaus—and the demonstration was as spon- 
taneous after each number—was but a reflection of the 
admiration of musicians for his great art. He is a tower- 
ing giant in the pianistic realm. 

It is a joy to hear a pianist who delivers his message 
with such directness of expression, such clarity of ex- 
position and with such intellectual and artistic understand- 
ing. It is true the numbers on his program were very 
familiar. They are played frequently, but rarely so beauti- 
fully. There was no seeking after novel and startling 
effects, either in the selection of the works or in their 
performance. He played the Italian concerto of Bach with 
the true Bach spirit, and the Beethoven sonata—the Wald- 
stein—with appropriate dignity and reverence. Never with 
any exaggerations or mannerisms did he attempt to put 
himself before the composer. He let Beethoven be Bee- 
thoven and Chopin be Chopin. Still the performer’s in- 
dividuality was felt in the thoughtful and sincere interpre- 
tations. 

It was interesting to note throughout the audience from 
time to time the smiles of satisfaction and the nods of 
approval. Schumann's Papillons revealed a delicacy of 
touch and nuances and a wide range of dynamics. But 
it remained for the group of Chopin etudes to disclose 
his astonishingly fluent and accurate technic, the polish of 
his playing, his digital velocity and strength. His per- 
formance of the etude in thirds, G sharp minor, left the 
audience breathless. It fairly effervesced and scintillated 
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in sunlight, and had to be repeated. Also the etude in D 
flat, tossed off with equal velocity and apparent lack of 
effort, required a repetition. Probably Liszt had the op- 
portunity of hearing his own works as well rendered, but 
the playing of these etudes would most likely have been 
a revelation to Chopin himself. 

Less familiar than the other numbers on the program 
was Dohnanyi’s introduction and fugue from his Humor- 
eskes, a very interesting composition harmonically. Other 
works on the program were the Chopin impromptu in F 
sharp and the scherzo in B flat minor and Liszt’s Gnomen- 
reigen and polonaise in E major, the latter two especially 
brilliant. It matters not whether the piece be great or small, 
either in conception or technical difficulties, there was always 
the same repose and ease of manner, and always a beautiful 
tone. His is clean, virile playing. His encores—the Liszt 
D flat etude, the Paganini-Liszt La Campanella, a piano ar- 
rangement of Strauss’ serenade, and the ballet valse from 
Delibes’ Naila—called forth applause and cheers until the 
piano had to be closed to send the audience away. One of his 
admirers was heard to remark: “He doesn’t play on the 
piano—he thinks on the piano.” 

H. E. Krehbiel in a splendid review in the Tribune said 
in part: “Mr, Bachaus caught even the most incurious ear 
with his first phrase and held sense, fancy and emotion in 
joyous bondage to the conclusion. Better pianoforte play- 
ing we have not heard for years; little as good. It 
was not marred by a single technical defect; it was free 
from the slightest vestige of affectation, noble in sentiment, 
clear as a mountain brook, strong in its reposefulness, full 
of throbbing vitality, exquisite in its gradations of dynamic 
expression and color.” 


FRIEDA HEMPEL 


Frieda Hempel gave her second New York recital of 
the winter at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening, January 
9, She was at her very best, her upper voice in particular 
being especially brilliant on ‘this occasion. 

Miss Hempel began with a group which included two 
Schumann and two Brahms songs; next came a Bretonne 
berceuse and three popular songs of Switzerland, two in 
French and one in Italian; after that there was an aria 
from Meyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord, with two flutes obligato; 
then a group of some favorite Irish folk songs; and “0 
end with, the Strauss Voce di Primavera. That was all 
for the set program, but in the course of the evening she 
must have sung at least ten extra numbers, four of them 
after her final group,’ before the audience was satisfied to 
go home. 

The program itself illustrates her versatility. She sings 
Schumann's Widmung and Brahms’ Waldeseinsamkeit with 
depth of feeling, the “Innigkeit” of the real lieder singer, 
and ten minutes later she romps through the gymnastics 
of the florid Meyerbeer aria (and what could be more 
florid?) with the ease, assurance and brilliance of a prima 
donna coloratura. Of the French group the La Petite 
Jeanneton, with its quaint effects exquisitely done, was 
particularly charming. As for the Meyerbeer aria, it would 
be quite untrue to say that one could not distinguish between 

(Continued on page 40) 








MYRA HES 





Welcomed Back on 
Second American Tour 





Critical Comments on New York Recital and Philharmonic Orchestra Appearance Jan. Sth, 1ith and 12th 





NEW YORK TRIBUNE 
MYRA HESS, 


BY SUPERLATIVE PLAYING, RENEWS SUCCESS 


EVENING TELEGRAM 


she has rhythmic strength. 


Miss Hess is a charming player, 
The mingling of sentiment and intellect of the emotional with the 


There is a feminine touch in her playing, yet 











No feature of the January invasion of our musical world from the British Isles is more 
welcome than the reappearance of Myra Hess, the English pianiste, who first came here last 
year. Those who heard her then knew her gifts, and those who heard her first at her opening 
recital of this season, realized before her program had progressed far that here was piano-playing 
of a heauty seldom met with, 

She is a pianist who inspires superlatives, impressive and yet completely winning, with 
plenty of forcefulness and the ability to preserve the musical beauty of her tone through all 
the mazes of technical intricacy. She seems to feel musically in every fiber, so that her ex- 
pression upon her instrument is spontaneous and natural and has the quality of inevitableness 
inherent in great art. This was one striking thing about her playing last night. It preserved 
edness the spirit of Bach, and at the same time was made a continual delight by her skillful 
use 0 J the tonal colorings and resburces of the modern piano, and all with an effect of entire 
naturainess, 

Her performance of Cesar Franck’s had equal reverence. Three of the pieces by 
Albeniz were delightfully done, and the Schumann Etudes Symphoniques brought the program 
to an impressive dene. The audience, however, which was a large and a distinguished one, was 
not content to let her go, and she gave in addition several short numbers. 

NEW YORK WORLD 

Down at Acolian Hall where Myra Hess appeared in a piano recital there was something 
little short of a riot, At the close of the program with its generosity of encores given to an 
audience which flatly refused to get up and go home, Miss Hess gave them everything from 
Chopin to Debussy and O'’ ‘Donnell after a varied and ‘satisfying regular program. But nothing 
but the fallibility of human wrists could send them awa 

The feature of the evening was the numbers by Albenis, preceded by Bach's Italian Con- 
certo and Franck’s Prelude, ( Chorale and Fugue; these were transfigured with a great luscious- 
ness of tone combined with strength and intelligence of reading, iss Hess had a 
notable palette-sense for tone color, 

. The program closed with Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques notable for Miss Hess’ 
tre atment of their varied cadenzas and for the perfect legato playing. hey were eloquent and 
full of vitality, Then came all the encores. No one wanted to go and in this season of musical 
opulence that is tribute enough in itself. 

NEW YORK TIMES 
yra_ Hess, who made such a_ success in her first season in America last year, was 
enthusis astically welcomed back by a large audience last evening. 

Bach's Italian Concerto, the selection which opened her program, was given an_interpreta- 
tion in the hands of Miss Hess such as it seldom enjoys. Smoothness and an artistic blending 
of the details by delicately subordinating or emphasizing phrases in their relation to the com- 
position as a whole made the performance intelligently complete. 

MORNING TELEGRAPH 

Myra Hess, the young and gifted English pianist, returned to Aeolian Hall last evening in a 
well-considered program, the admirable playing of which further entrenched this artist in the 
esteem of her growing American public, 

NEW YORK EVENING GLOBE 

. » Miss Hess played the Bach music with a clarity and reserve, and contributed to the 
Schumann a splendid vitality and intensity of felling as individual as is her own charming, 
youthful personality, 
NEW YORK HERALD 
Myra Hess, well known to many concert-goers here, gave a recital last evening. - 
Miss Hess played with her familiar color and warmt . . In addition, there is sparkle and 
movement to iss Hess’ playing which were abl portrayed. F his young artist has 
charm which is infused in her art and her recital was apparently much enjoyed by a large 
audience, 


technical elements of music are very strongly depicted in her playing. 
NEW YORK AMERICAN 
Another recital of prime importance was that given in Aeolian Hall last night by Myra 
Hess. She demonstrated her musicianliness, taste and skill in Bach’s noble Italian Concerto; 
three tone pictures by Albeniz, Schumann's Etudes Symphoniques, and as a tribute to the Cesar 
Franck Centenary, a prelude, chorale and fugue by the celebrated French composer. 
NEW vont TRIBUNE 
me yrs Hess was the soloist in Beethoven’s G major pianoforte concerto, giving a 
polished, sparkling performance of that cheerful thoroughly pleasant work, with the qualities 
shown at her recital last Friday. Technically it was brilliant, a performance of unusual smooth- 
ness, but yet full of life, while expression was not ne lected. 
Miss Hess brought out the finest degrees of shading in the gradual recession of sound in 
the second movement, and the finale was effervescent, 
NEW YORK TIMES 
. iss Hess’ performance of the concerto was one of exquisite beauty and_ poetical 
tenderness, clear, pellucid, impeccable and polished on the technical side, beautifully rhythmed, 
delicately colored. iss Hess’ performance was highly appreciated and rewarded with 
warm applause. 
EVENING SUN 
. . Miss Hess, who returned here from Raglend lately, played her share of the Beethoven 
concerto with characteristic delicacy and tonal finesse, here were moments when she reduced 
the pianoforte to a cooing. It is trite but not intentionally malicious to speak of a “feminine” 
interpretation. Miss Hess’ Beethoven had far more feminine charms than feminine weaknesses. 
NEW YORK WORLD 
The young English pianist one proved that the pleasant memories she left behind 
her last season were well grounded, for she gave an appealing and poetic reading of the con- 
certo, he movements were beautifully done, with romantic charm in the slow movement 
and a never failing bubbling eagerness of tone and rhythm that made the rondo irresistible. 
EVENING POST 
. . Last evening’s pianist was Myra Hess, who came over here from London last season 
and won real triumphs throughout the countr he, too, is a born musician, and it was a 
real pleasure to listen last night, to her color ul tones, saneeg sayeds, faultless technic, and 
general success in giving the essence of Beethoven at ‘his very 
The audience was happy in listening to her and said it with prolonged applause and recalls 
a-plenty. 
EVENING MAIL 
Myra Hess played Beethoven’s G major Concerto with crystal clear tone, sweeping 
rhythms and energetic assurance. 
EVENING GLOBE 
- ; That delectable English pianist, Myra Hess, had the solo pest in the concerto, and 
most musically, most beautifully, she played it. The audience recalled her many times. 
EVENING WORLD 
The audience’s attention was centered imy 
Mr, Taylor’ s composition. On the recital stage this 
talent, her ingratiating tone, rhythmic feeling, sense of proportion and a polychromatie brush 
resulting in performances that have given un satisfaction. These qualities the pianist 
employed last evening with consummate skill in her interpretation of Beethoven's lofty coneerto. 


SEASON 1923-24 BOOKINGS MADE NOW 


mpartially upon Miss Hess’ performance and 
nglish pianist has shown ighly developed 
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(GIACOMO RIMINI 


“The Great Italian Baritone’’ 
Re-engaged for Eighth Consecutive Season 
with Chicago Civic Opera Co. 











25 Performances in 10 Weeks, Appearing in 10 Different Operas 
as Follows: 


i COUNT DI LUNA in “TROVATORE” 

i) FIGARO in “BARBER OF SEVILLE” 

| ASHTON in “LUCIA” 

| RAFAELE in “JEWELS OF THE MADONNA” 
| MARCELLO in “BOHEME” 

} ! AMERICAN CONSUL in “BUTTERFLY” 
SHERIFF in “GIRL OF GOLDEN WEST” 

| GERMONT SR. in “TRAVIATA” 

PLUNKETT in “MARTA” 

DON CARLO in “LA FORZA DEL DESTINO” 


| Sang This Season at Auditorium, Chicago 
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Available for Concerts March and April 
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Associates: L. G. BREID and PAUL LONGONE 
1451 Broadway New York City 
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SUMMER MA 


June 25 to August 4 


SUMMER 
PROF. LEOPOLD AUER HERBERT WITHERSPOON OSCAR 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD FAMOUS SINGER AND TEACHER ame oe! 


PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA FLORENCE HINKLE CLA 


MASTER PIANO INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD AMERICA’S FOREMOST SOPRANO 





























PIANO VOCAL VIOLIN REPERTOIRE—INTE 
ALMA W. ANDERSON SARA IRENE CAMPBELL LOIS DYSON 
Lia ERR eee ae a HERBERT WITHERSPOON (V 
WILLA-BEE A TRINSON SDOUARD DUPRREME GUY HARTLE 
TENN BERHENKE ve ADYMAR HATHAWAY RICHARD HAGEMAN (Vocal) 
EDNA BOGUSLAWSKI ee See RAY HUNTINGTON BURTON THATCHER (Vocal) 
MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI OLGA GATES BERTHA KRIBBEN 
YOLIA 1 OIS CARUTHERS EDITH W. GRIFFING ata TEACHERS’ 
EDWARD COLLINS MAREK, GHAR HRRGHEN GERELDINE MASSEY PIANO 
MARY ELEANOR DANIELS THEODORE KRATT 
HARRY ENANDER. SILER DR. FERY LULEK PROF. XAVER SCHARWEN 
eee Rn meee [ois Lote canuTHES 
PaBe Re Pht pretshncumnapy ge UNIVERSITY COURSE 
AX KR ALVENE RESSEGUIE ° C. GORDON WEDERTZ OF PIANO STUDY 
YOROTHY MENDELSSOHN 
Had td BEL NA ERMA ROUNDS VIOLIN 
ba eee EDOARDO SACERDOTE VIOLONCELLO PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 
MYRA SE SEIFERT. JOHNSON as. CIGAR Che JAROSLAV GONS MAX FISCHEL 
CAROLYN SCHUYLER BURTON THATCHER 
ANNA HELEN WOLVERTON 
BELLE PANNENBAUM-PRIEDMAN PUBLIC S¢ 
TiABEL WREDE-HUNTER HAROLL 
HARMONY, COMPOSITION, COUNTERPOINT, CANON AND FUGUE ee 
FELIX BOROWSKI HAROLD B. MARYOTT NELLIE MOENCH MABE 
LAURA D. HARRIS PAULINE HOUCK HISTORY OF MUSIC 


SIGHT READING, EAR TRAINING, SOLFEGGIO Pa rane gg 
HAROLD B. MARYOTT FELIX BOROWSKI 


FREE SCHOLA 


Prof. Auer, Prof. Scharwenka, Mr. Saenger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Stephens, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini and Mr. Eddy he 
each consented to award a Free Scholarship to the student who after an open competitive examination is found to possess the greatest gift for singing 
playing. Free scholarship application blank on request. 


Complete summer catalog on request. Lesson periods should be engaged now, Private and Class Lessons may be arranged with all Teachers. 
DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS ‘FALL SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 10 COMPLETE CATALOG ON REQUEST 
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630 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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TACU LTY: 


“TSix Weeks) 58th Year 
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INSTRUCTOR CONDUCTOR CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 
» COACH NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


CE EDDY LEON SAMETINI 


ERICAN ORGANISTS RENOWNED VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 


ATION CLASSES CLASSES IN THE ART OF 
IROF. LEOPOLD AUER (Violin) ACCOMPANYING AND 


EON SAMETINI (Violin) CONDUCTING 

ROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA (Piano) (Vocal, Violin, Opera, etc.) 
AURICE ARONSON (Piano) RICHARD HAGEMAN 
AL COURSES OPERA CLASSES (Repertoire 
and Action) 
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EDOUARD DUFRESNE 
RYOTT TOE, BALLET, INTERPRETA- 
TIVE AND CLASSICAL DANCING 


RAMATIC ART MME. RUTH AUSTIN 
OYRE MME. LORA SHADURSKAYA 


OWATT SCHOOL OF ACTING 


INSEMBLE PLAYING WALTON PYRE 
(Chamber Music) CLARINET AND 
LEON SAMETINI SAXOPHONE 


J. G. BURNS 
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Teachers’ Certificates and Degrees 
Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master 
‘Ss. of Music, Doctor of Music, Bachelor of Oratory and Master of Oratory 
will be conferred at the end of the summer session upon candidates 
EST who show sufficient knowledge and who reach the required standard. 
Full details in the summer catalog. 
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FELIX BOROWSKI, President 

DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President Emeritus 
CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
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BOSTON HEARS MANY RECITALISTS 


Roland Hayes, in First Appearance Since Return from Euro e, 
Annual Recital—Lunger Pleases—Werrenrath Draws Large Audience—Other News 


Raymond Havens’ 


sary 14.—After two seasons of brilliant suc 
Roland Hayes, the negro tenor, gave his 
returning to America, last Sunday 
in Symphony Hall. Mr. Hayes set 
altogether interesting program, 
follows Where'er you Walk (Handel), 
(Mozart), Amarilli (Caccini), Eviva Rosa 
Bella (Galuppi), L'Invitation au Voyage (Duparc), Le The 
Claire de Lune (Faure), Chevauchee Cosaque 
ourdrain), Waldeseinsamkeit and Botschaft (Brahms), 
rgenheit (Wolf), A Dream (Grieg), Steal Away 
awrence Brown), Sit Down, and I’ve Got a Robe 
toland Hayes), and Go Down, Moses (Arr. by 

igh) Margaret Kent Hubbard was a sympa 

gether commendable accompanist. 

vas an uncommonly able singer when he left 

returns a great artist 
it is difficult to 
an origin whose singing yields 
and unqualified pleasure as does the 
Gifted with a beautiful voice of generous 
rom Arthur Hubbard how to direct and 
igorous fortissimo to the mest delicate 
retain their velvety quality and musical 

tyle recalls both McCormack and Clement 

ricer for his beautiful legato and diction (partic ularly 
1 in the group of old airs), and the latter for the 
ind taste of his interpretations, Whether 
1irs, or songs from French and Ger 
proved that he had the ability to 
of poct and composer in a 
pleasurably convincing 
Hayes’ genius attained 
power Phi sorrows, the promis« 
hopes of a race in chains—the singer 
i degree of sympathy and under 
standing ommunicative ardor that moved his audi 
ence to a tremendous outburst of enthusiasm. Indeed, the 
| that heard him had applauded him so vigorously 
that the program was considerably 
lengthened The exquisite Dream Song from Manon and 
Du Bist Ruh were beautifully given, as additions, let alone 
numerous, Spirituals demanded by the audience at the 
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Mr. Hayes returns to Europe about the middle of this 


month for many engagements in Great Britain and on the 
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Wins Ovation—Fabrizio in Unhackneyed Program— 


Those who heard him last Sunday evening in 
Boston will have no doubt of his fortunes in the months 
to come. Art of his kind has a universal appeal. There 
is an object lesson in Mr. Hayes’ career for those aspiring 
artists who think their handicaps are too formidable. 
Faprizio IMPRESSES IN JoRDAN HALL RECITAL, 
A recital of unusual interest was given here Wednesday 
evening, January 10, in Jordan Hall, by Carmine Fabrizio, 
the splendid Italian violinist, ably assisted by Alfred 


Continent. 


RAYMOND HAVENS 


DeVoto, his accompanist. To begin with, Mr. Fabrizio 
deserves warm praise for arranging an unhackneyed- pro 
gram. His list of pieces indicated that he was not only an 
admirable violinist, but also a discerning musician, Thus, 
he opened his program with the relatively unfamiliar sonata 
of Beethoven, op. 12, No. 1, D major—not the composer's 
best, to be sure, but a welcome relief after the repeated per 
formances (good, bad and indifferent) of the more popular 
sonatas. Mr. Fabrizio then proceeded to Riccardo Zan- 
donai’s Concerto Romantico, which received its first per 
formance in this city with piano accompaniment on this 
occasion. The concerto was reviewed in these columns last 
week after Mr. Fabrizio played it with the People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra; and a performance without the orchestral 
background could hardly be expected to aid to its musical 
appeal. For lighter pieces with which to close the program, 
Mr. Fabrizio avoided the customary numbers of displayful 
character that are generally chosen by those violinists who 
would court ready favor with the public. His group com- 
prised Havanaise (Saint-Saéns), Slavonic Dance No. 3 
(Dvorak-Kreisler), Serenade carnavalesque (Charles Rep- 
per), intermezzo from Pregiwa’s Marriage 
Crist), and rondino (H. Vieuxtemps). The animated sere- 
nade of Repper and Crist’s colorful intermezzo, both com- 
posers American, gave pleasure to the audience, 

The playing of this rapidly rising artist was character- 
ized as before by brilliant technic, a warm full tone, musi 
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cianship and taste. One of the singular attributes of his 
style is a certain authority which most violinists of the 
younger generation lack. In the fleetest passages there is a 
repose and a dignity which better known artists could copy 
to advantage. Nor does this repose or authority or taste 
impair the emotional of Mr. Fabrizio’s playing—witness 
the vigorous hand-clapping of the large audience which 
heard him both as soloist with the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra last Sunday and at his recital on Wednesday 
evening. His progress will be watched with great interest 
by a host of admirers in this city. 
RaymMonpn Havens PL Leases 1n_ RECITAL, 

Raymond Havens, the well known pianist, gave his annual 
recital in this city last Wednesday afternoon, January 10, 
in Jordan Hall. Mr. Havens’ program was an unusually 
interesting one, comprising these pieces: concerto in D 
minor (transcribed by J. S. Bach), Vivaldi; Tre Preludi 
sopra melodie gregoriane, Ottorino Respighi; A Hill Tune, 
Bax; Sonata Appassionata, Beethoven; berceuse and etude, 
G flat major, Chopin, and Rhapsody No. 6, Liszt. 

Mr. Havens renewed and strengthened the fine impression 
which he has made in this city on other occasions. Ade- 
quately equipped technically, his playing is marked by a 
praiseworthy command of shading, lovely tone quality, an 
unerring instinct for melodic line, and solid musicianship. 
Kespighi’s mystical music, in which the Italian composer 
has treated Gregorian chants with taste and noteworthy 
skill, received a beautiful performance, as did the Celtic 
tune of Bax. But it was in the impassioned sonata of 
Beethoven that Mr. Havens reached his greatest heights, 
giving it a singularly revealing performance, a performance 
of notable clarity without any sacrifice of emotional values. 
Both this sonata and the exacting rhapsody of Liszt were 
played in the virtuoso spirit, stirring his audience to en- 
thusiastic applause. Mr. Havens was warmly recalled and 
added extra pieces. 

LuNGeR Gives PLEASURE IN RECITAL. 

Roberts Lunger, the well known baritone of this city, 
was heard in recital here Tuesday evening, January 9, in 
Jordan Hall. He was ably assisted by Frederic Tillotson, 
the excellent young pianist of this city, who played sympa- 
thetic and altogether helpful accompaniments. The program 
was as follows: The Lover’s Pledge (Richard Strauss), 
Love in Spring (Robert Franz), Aufenthalt (Franz Schu- 
bert) Were the Pitcher Full Alway, Long Ago When I Was 
Still Free, Mourning in the Village Dwells, and Pretty 
Maid, How Could You Do So? (Korbay), Phydile 
(Duparc), Beau Soir, Nuit d’Etoiles (Debussy), Nell 
(Gabriel Faure), Star vicino al bell’ idolo (Rosa), Nebbie 
(Respighi), I Know That Day Will Come (Atherson), 
Beyond (Daniels), and Jester Songs (Bantock). 

Mr. Lunger’s program was well designed to test his 
abilities as vocalist and interpreter, and he met the test 
adequately. His voice is an agreeable one; its range is 
ample; he uses it skilfully. A well-schooled musician, Mr. 
Lunger phrases his songs well. The singer also disclosed 
not little ability as an interpreter—thus, while his style is 
best suited to songs of a virile character, he nevertheless 
sang one of the loveliest of modern songs, the exquisite 
Phydile, with a finer regard for its subtle emotional values 
than it generally receives. Korbay’s songs of a folk 
flavor, were interesting to hear and received sympathetic 
interpretations from the singer. A large, friendly audience 
was warmly appreciative throughout the evening. 

Coronis AND ADAMI SHARE IN RECITAL. 

A joint recital was given in Jordan Hall, Friday evening, 
January 5, by Leonidas Coronis, a Greek baritone, and 
Giuseppe Adami, violinist, with Ernico Barraja, accom- 
panist. Mr. Coronis sang an air by Stradella; an excerpt 
from Rigoletto; Avant la Bataille, by Chopin; the baritone 
couplets from Bizet’s Jolie Fille de Perth; songs in Russian 
by Tschaikowsky and Rachmaninoff, and Greek songs by 
Lambelet, Xanhopoulos and Lavda. Mr. Adami played a 
Chanson Triste by Barraja, En Regardant le Ciel (Godard), 
a rondinetto of Cui, a minuet by Millandre, Ninna Nanna 
by Quintano, and Sarasate’s Miramar. 

WERRENRATH’S RECITAL. 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, was heard here Sunday 
afternoon, January 7, at Symphony Hall. Mr. Werrenrath 
sang these pieces: Du bist die Ruh, Der Doppelganger 
(Franz Schubert), Widmung and Die beiden Grenadiere 
(Robert Schumann), Landskad and Hvis du har warme 
Tanker (Hakon Borresen), Irmelin Rose (Carl Neilsen), 
Silde ved Nat hin kolde (P. E. Lang-Muller), Vision 
Fugitive from Herodiade (Jules Massenet), Three Salt- 
water ballads—John Masefield (Frederick Keel), The Blind 
Ploughman (Robert Coningsby Clarke), The Wreck of 
the Julie Plante—W. H. Drummond (Geoffrey O'Hara), 
Duna (Josephine McGill), and On the Road to Mandalay 

Kipling (Oley Speaks). 

Mr. Werrenrath merits thanks for making us acquainted 
with the interesting Danish songs. As was to be expected, 
he sang them with unusual sympathy. The baritone was 
most effective in the dialect songs with which he closed 
his program. It is late in the day to analyze the art of 
this singer. He uses his voice with musicianly skill and 
taste. A large audience demanded and received a number 
of encores. 

TiLLtorson AT Harvard MusiIcav 

A program of unusual interest was given at the Harvard 
Musical Association Friday evening, January 5, by Frederic 
Tillotson, pianist, of this city. The program is the same 
which Mr. Tillotson will offer at his annual Boston recital, 
Saturday afternoon, February 3, at Jordon Hall, and com- 
prised these pieces: Prelude and fugue, Bach; symphonic 
etudes, Schumann; Lotus Land, Cyril Scott; Une barque 

. (Continued on page 45) 
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—Bach—Beethoven—Brahms—Bruckner—Gluck— Handel—Haydn—Mahler—Mendelssohn—Mozart—Schubert-—Schumann— Wagner— Wolf— 


“Jo the Wusicians of Gmerica! 


Our brother musicians in Germany and Austria are starving! Not under- 





going hardships or privations, but in sober, dreadful literalness, they are 
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starving to death. More dreadful, they must stand by in a nightmare of help- 
lessness and see their children die of hunger and cold. 

Already a number of men well known in the musical world have died of 
starvation in the past two years. And the next four months will see a greater 
scarcity of food and fuel in the Central Empires than at any time since the war. 


We, the musicians of America, must help and help now. We, the servants 








of the Beautiful and the Eternal, know that art is the centre and the heart of 
life and knows no geography and no nationality. Our brothers die of cold and 
of hunger and stretch sad, yearning arms toward us. It is not our duty to help 
—it is our high privilege to do so. But we must help promptly. 


Every Dollar Saves a Life—the life of a brother artist. Save your life 





today! Send your life-saving contribution to 
ERNEST URCHS, Treasurer, 
Care Steinway & Sons, 


109 East 14th Street, New York. 


AUSTRO-GERMAN MUSICIANS’ RELIEF FUND 


COMMITTEE 
Theodore Spiering 
Chairman 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach Rubin Goldmark Alberto Jonas Marcella Sembrich 
Thuel Burnham Edwin Grasse Francis Maclennan Arthur Shattuck 
Florence Easton Henry Hadley Daniel Gregory Mason Alexander Siloti 
J. Lawrence Erb Victor Herbert George Meader David Stanley Smith 
George Fergusson Josef Hofmann Yolanda Méré Oscar G. Sonneck 
Ignatz Friedman Bronislaw Huberman John Powell Edgar Varese 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch Ernest Hutcheson Olga Samaroff Mortimer Wilson 


Additional names will be announced later. 


The above committee has requested Professor Wilhelm Klatte in 
Berlin to act as chairman of a distributing committee in Europe. 
Prof. Klatte will select an executive committee from a list of names 
submitted to him and which will be given later in these columns. 


Space donated by Musica Courter. 
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Metropolitan Opera Company 





COSI FAN TUTTE STILL HOLDS 
ITS POPULARITY AT METROPOLITAN 


Loreley No Better Than Before—E.nani Again Jeritza-Thais Combination a Big Drawing 
Capacity House for Walkiire—Excellent Sunday Night 
Concert Presented by Popular Artists 


Card—Manon Repeated 


Tue Loretey, JANUARY 8 


[he Loreley does not improve on acquaintance, Its placid 
and innocuous tunes sound more placid and more innocuous 
every time they are heard. But they are sung very beauti 
fully indeed by a cast in which there is not one weak mem- 
ber, and which includes Jose Mardones, Marie Sundelius, 
Beniamino Gigli, Frances Alda, and Giuseppe Danise. The 
only change from the original cast in last year’s production 
is Mme, Alda in place of Mme. Muzio, and while their con- 
ceptions are distincly different, they are both on a very high 


indeed. Moranzoni conducted 


Cost Fan Tutte, JANuARY 10 


plane of art 


Cosi Fan Tutte was, from an artistic standpoint, by far 
the finest all-round production made at the Metropolitan 
last season, and its first performance this year proved it 
had lost nothing the months it had lain in the storehouse. 
There was the same ideal cast which included Adamo Didur, 
George Meader, Giuseppe De Luca, Frances Peralta, Flor- 
ence Easton and Lucrezia Bori; and there was Artur 
todanzky leading the reduced orchestra. His musical 
direction of Cosi Fan Tutte is by far the best work Mr. 
Sodanzky has ever done for the Metropolitan, and it was 
just as fine the other evening as last year Mozcart’s lighter 
music achieves its full effect only when sung and played 
with such nicety as Bodanzky insists upon 

There is not a weak spot in the cast anywhere, either 
from the vocal standpoint or from that of the delightful 
comedy acting. It would be extremely hard to figd any- 
where else such fine singers who can play comedy with the 
spirit and finish of this Metropolitan cast, Urban’s stage 
setting still remains the best he has done for the Metro- 
politan. An evening with Cosi Fan Tutte is well spent in 
every sense of the word 


ErRNANI, JANUARY 11, 


Perhaps it was Titta Ruffo, perhaps the combination of 


Ponselle Martinelli with the great baritone, or per- 
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For an “American Group” 


WHEN PETER JACKSON PREACHED 
by Louise Snodgrass 
A most unique and original song. 
(LAZY SONG) by Corinne Moore Lawson, 
Simply captivates an audience. 
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haps the general excellence of 
the entire performance itself 
that was to be expected. Any- 
way a capacity audience, jammed 
tight against the walls so one 
could hardly move, heard a de- 
lightful performance, January 
11, of Ernani. Despite the 
popularity of Ruffo, Rosa Pon- 
selle aroused no less enthusi- 
asm in her fine portrayal of El- 
vira; she was in superb voice. 
The baritone, as usual, was 
given an ovation, which he 
justly deserved. Martinelli, as 
Ernani, also shared in the hon- 
ors of the evening, as did like- 
wise Mardones as Don Ruy. 
Papi conducted. 


Tuas, January 12. 


A capacity house attended the 
Friday night repetition of Thais, 
with Maria Jeritza in the title 
role, ably assisted by that ster- 
ling artist, Clarence Whitehill as 
Athanael, and Orville Harrold, 
who must be accredited with 
doing a great deal with the 
ungrateful role of Nicias. 

Mme. Jeritza was the center 
of interest and she gave satis- 
faction both to the ear and eye. 
Her performance offered much 
of interest that won for her the 
warm applause of the audience. 
Whitehili's impersonation of the 
role of the monk is a fine piece 
of work and he came in for his 
share of favor. Hasselmans 
gave a worthy reading of the 
score, aiding in the excellence 
of the performance. 


Photo by Savoy Studios 


Manon, January 13 
( MATINEE) 


Massenet’s Manon was heard 
again this season at the Metro- 
poiitan on Saturday afternoon. 
The colorful music was sung 
with generally good tone and 
diction. Mario Chamlee, as Des 


concert and church work. 


with ensemble singers. 
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HARRIET POSTER, 

contralto, whose singing of People Victorious, by Parker, at the recent concert of 
the Christian Science Institute Oratorio Society left no wonder why Mrs. Foster is 
so busy these days, either teaching in her New York studios or appearing in her own 


The splendid manner in which she rendered this selection, 
revealing a voice of beautiful quality which she used with the knowledge that comes 
through artistry, bespoke her ability to demonstrate the vocal art to her pupils. 
Incidentally, the work of the altos of the Christian Science Oratoric Society, whom 
she has trained for several years, was a shining example of what she can achieve 
She will shortly present her private pupils in a musical 
soiree, and neat month will make her appearance at a concert in Philadelphia. 





Grieux impressed many admirers 

as having given his most brilliant performance vocally so far 
this season. Madame Bori was again a delight to look 
upon and she sang admirably. In the third act she was 
a combination of Cecil Sorel and Mary Garden. De Luca, 
of course, gave a finished performance as Lescaut, and 
Rothier as Le Pere was most effective. The trio was 
entrusted to Misses Telva, Anthony and Deloosy. Louis 
Hasselmans conducted, 


Die WaLkKure, JANUARY 13 (EVENING). 


On Saturday evening Die Walkure was repeated before 
a capacity house, the cast being with but one exception the 
same as before. Paul Bender sang the role of Wotan, 
giving a splendid account of himself. His former role of 
Hunding was entrusted to Gustafson, who did well with it. 
Curt Taucher was again the Siegmund, Elizabeth Rethberg 
the Sieglinde, Margaret Matzenauer the Briinhilde, Jeanne 
Gordon the Fricka, Mary Meilish the Helmwige, and Hen- 
riette Wakefield the Waltraute. The performance, a capital 
one, aroused much enthusiastic appreciation. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert. 

Frances Peralta, Marie Sundelius, Curt Taucher, Gustav 
Schuetzendorf and Clarence Whitehill were the soloists 
who, with the orchestra under Giuseppe Bamboschek, gave 
an énjoyable Wagner program on Sunday evening. Each 
and every one of the artists made a good impression, their 
selections being artis‘ically and impressively rendered. The 
program follows: Overture, Rienzi, orchestra; romanza, 
Blick ich umher from Tannhauser, Gustav Schuetzendorf ; 
Elsa’s Dream from Lohengrin, Marie Sundelius; Walther’s 
Song from Die Meistersinger (act 1), Curt Taucher; duet 
from Die Walkiire (act 1), Marie Sundelius and Curt 
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Taucher ; Good Friday Spell from Parsifal, orchestra; Pre- 
lude and Love-Death from Tristan und Isolde, Frances 
Peralta; Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Scene from 
Die Walkiire, Clarence Whitehill; March, Tannhauser, 
Orchestra, 


Beckwith to Replace Levey with London 
Quartet 


Arthur Beckwith, concert master of the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and formerly concertmaster of the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, London, under Sir Henry Wood, 
has been secured to replace temporarily James Levey, the 
first violinist of the London String Quartet, for at least a 
part of its present American tour. Mr. Levey fell a victim 
to typhoid fever the day after he arrived in America. He 
is in a New York hospital and appears to be progressing 
favorably. Mr. Beckwith is a professor in the Guildhall 
School of Music, also in Trinity College, London. He is 
no stranger to the other members of the quartet, having 
been called upon on some previous occasions to replace Mr. 
Levey and thus being familiar with the quartet's repertory. 
Mr. Beckwith will arrive very soon to begin rehearsals, and 
the dates for the New York series by the quartet are now 
set for February 10, 17, and March 3, at Aeolian Hall. 


Walska Sails on January 31 


Jules Daiber, manager of Ganna Walska, has received 
a cable from Ganna Walska announcing that she will posi- 
tively sail from Cherbourg on the Olympic, January 31, 
and is due to arrive in New York on February 6. Her first 
American appearance will be at Niagara Falls, February 9, 
followed by a concert in Chicago, February 12. She will 
appear in New York the latter part of February. 

In the case of all the dates which had to be changed on 
account of the delay in her arrival a postponement has been 
arranged, and Mr. Daiber states there was not a single 
cancellation. 


Irene Bordoni’s Recital Today 


Irene Bordoni is to make her New York debut as a 
concert singer on January 18 (to-day) at Aeolian Hall. 
She will give a dramatic song-recital of French, Spanish 
and American songs. Miss Bordoni has just come from a 
successful season in Paris and it is expected that her ap- 
pearance here will have a distinctly Parisian flavor. She 
promises a different costume for every group. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 
From January 18 to February 1 





Arms Marion: 
Albany, N. Y., Jan. 22-27. 


Bauer, Harold: 

Pittsburgh, Pa,, Jan. 23. 
Claussen, Julia: 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 23. 

Fulton, Mo., = 24. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 29. 
Cleveland Orchestra: 

Lancaster, Pa., Jan. 23. 
Crooks, Richard: 

Keene, N. H., Jan. 24. 
Curtis, Vera: 

St. Louis, Mo,, Jan. 18-20, 
D’Alvarez, Marguerite: 

Baltimore, Md., Jan. 30. 
Dobkin, Dmitry: 

Scranton, Pa., Jan. 21. 
Fitziu, Anna: 

Norwalk, Conn., Jan. 25. 
Flonzaley Quartet: 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 18. 
Westfield, N, J., Jan. 19. 


New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 20. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 21 
Wesvnates, 


Hempel, Frieda: 

Butler, Pa., Jan. 19. 
Kansas City, Kans., Jan. 23. 
Lincoln, Neb., Jan. 25. 
Pine Bluff, Ark., Jan. 29. 
Fort Worth, Texas, Jan, 31. 

Hess, Myra: 

Winnipeg, Can., Jan, 22. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 24. 
Toledo, Ohio, Jan, 26. 


Hinshaw’s Cosi Fan Tutte 


pany: 
Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 18. 
ka nae, — an. 19 
St. Peters’ a. 
Tampa, Fla, Jan. 22: 
Da tona, Fila., Jan 23. 





Valdosta, Ga., Jan. 25. 
Oxford, Miss., ; 
Texarkana, Ark., Jan. 29. 
Pine Bluff, Ark., Jan. 30. 
Denton, Texas, fan. 31. 
Norman, Okla,, Feb. 1. 


Hinshaw’s Cox and Box Co.: 
Clinton, Okla., Jan. 18. 
Elk City, Okla., Jan. 19, 
Shamrock, Texas, Jan. 22. 
Amarillo, Texas, Jan, 23. 
Claredon, Texas, Jan. 24. 
Wichita Falls, Texas, Jan. 25. 
Sweetwater, Texas, Jan. 26. 
Big Spring, Texas, Jan. 27. 
Midland, Texas, -_ 29, 
Abilene, Texas, Jan. 30. 


Cisco, Texas, Jan. 31 


Stephenville, Texas, Feb, 1. 


Hinshaw’s Impresario Co.: 
Clarksburg, . Va., Jan, 19. 
Huntington, W. Va., Jan. 22. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Jan. 24. 
Bowling Green, Ohio, Jan, 25. 
7 hiladelphia, Ohio, Jan. 
Troy, N. Y., Jan, 29. 


Homer, Louise: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 29. 


Johnson, Norman: 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Jan. 


23. 
Rome, N. Y., Jan. 25. 


Kindler, Hans: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 22-23. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. 25. 


Konecny, Josef: 
Provo, Utah, Jan. 18. 
Payson, Utah, Jan. 18. 
Nephi, Utah, Jan. 19. 
Manti, Utah, Jan. 22. 
Milford, Utah, Jan, 24. 
Beaver, Utah, Jan. 25. 
as Vegas, Nev., Jan. 29. 
Red! , Cal., Jan, 31. 

San Bernardino, Cal., Feb. 1. 
Kouns, Nellie: 

Hot Springs, Ark., Jan. 19. 
Kouns, Sara: 

Hot Springs, Ark., Jan. 19. 
Land, Harold: 

Newburgh, N. Y., Jan. 21. 

Yonkers, N.. Y., Jan. 25. 

Richmond Hill, N: Y., Jan. 28. 
Leginska, Ethel: 

Detroit, Mich., Jan. 30. 








D. C., Jan. 22, 


Jan. 20. 
2 


Letz Quartet: 
Meadville, Pa., Jan. 18. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 19. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, o. 22. 
La Crosse, Wis., . 26, 
Lake Forest, Ill., Jan. 27. 
Granville, Ohio, Jan. 29. 

Levitzki, Mischa: 


Convent Station, N. J., Jan. 


22. 

Macbeth, Florence: 
Augusta, Me., Jan. 18. 
Boston, Mass,, Jan, 22-29. 
Rochester, N Jan. 31, 

Maier, Guy: 

Pat.rson, N. J. 
Wheeling, W. 
Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 

Meisle, Kathryn: 
Lancaster, Pa,, Jan. 25. 

Middleton, Arthur: 
Cheyenne, Wyo., Jan 


Jan, 18. 


Va., Jan. 23. 
27. 


an. 18. 
Grand Junction, Colo., Jan. 20. 


Moore, Hazel: 
Quincy, Ill., Jan. 30. 
Munz, Mieczyslaw: 
Indianapolis, Ind., Jan, 19. 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 24. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., Jan. 2 
Niemack, Ilse: 
Dresden, Germany, Jan. 24. 
Hanover, Germany, Jan. 27 
Bremen, Germany, Jan. 31. 
Hamburg, G rmany, Feb. 1. 
Paderewski, Ignace: 


9 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 17. 


St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 12 
Chicago, Ill, Jan, 21. 
Dayton, Ohio, Jan. 22. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 24 
Lexington, Ky., Jan. 26. 


Montgomery, Ala., —_ 24 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 30. 
Houston, Texas, Feb. 1. 
Pattison, Lee: 
Paterson, N. J., Jan. 18. 
Wheeling, W. Va., Jan. 23. 
Petrauskas, Mikas: 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Jan. | 
Chicago, Ill., Jan, 21. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan, 23 
Kulpman, Pa., Jan. 28. 
Shenandoah, Pa., Jan. 29. 
Scranton, Pa., Jan. 30. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Jan. 31. 
Ringling, Robert: 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 19. 
Rogers, Francis: 
Middletown, Conn., Jan. 23 
New Haven, Conn., Jan. 30 
Rubinstein, Erna: 
Rochestcr, N. Y., Jan. 30. 
St. Denis, Ruth: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 18. 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 19. 
Baltimore, Md., Jan, 20. 
Rock Hill, S. C., Jan. 22. 
Columbia, S. C., Jan. 23. 
Atlanta, Ga., F = 25. 
Macon, Ga. . . 
Orlando, Fia., Jan. 27. 
Meridian, Miss., Jan. 29. 
Waco, Texas., i 1. 
Austin, Texas, Feb. 1. 
Schelling, Ernest: 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 24. 


8. 


Schumann Heink, Ernestine: 


Asheville, N. C., Jan. 22. 
Orlando, Fla, Jan. 31. 
Shawn, Ted: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 18. 
Washington, D. q, Jan. 19. 
Baltimore, Md. Jan. 20. 
Rock Hill, S, C., Jan. 22. 
Columbia, S. C., Jan. 23. 
Atlanta, Ga., = 25. 
Macon, Ga., Jan. 26. 
Orlando, Fla., Jan. 27. 
Meridian, Miss,, Jan. 29. 
Waco, Texas., fan. 31. 
Austin, Texas, 
Smith, Ethelynde: 
Manitowoc, Wis., Jan. 19. 
Sparkes, Lenora: 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan, 28-Feb. 
Telmanyi, Emil: 
Greensburg, Pa., Jan. 25. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 
Tollefsen Trio: 
Edmond, Okla., Jan. 22. 
Chickasha, Okla., Jan. 23, 
Canyon, Texas, an. 24, 
E! Paso, Texas, Jan. 26. 
Del Rio, Texas, Jan. 27. 
San Marcos, Texas, = 29. 
Port Arthur, Texas, Jan. 30. 
Natchitoches, La., Jan. 31. 
Warren, Ark., Feb, 1. 





Namara Sails 


Marguerite Namara sailed January 6, on the SS. Majestic. 
She is proceeding directly to London, where she is to appear 
as soloist with the London Symphony Orchestra under 
Sir Landon Ronald, thereafter going on tour with that 


notable musical organization. 


Besides this engagement, she 


will give various concerts and recitals in England and 


on the continent. 


Mme. Namara is not scheduled to return to America until 
summer. There is a possibility, however, that she may 
remain abroad until autumn to secure a much needed rest 
after her busy season in both America and Europe. Among 
other engagements the artist filled in this country during the 


short time since her arrival from 


Europe in November, 


were appearances as soloist with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, under Rudolph Ganz; the New York City Sym- 
phony under Dirk Foch; a costume recital at the Princess 
Theater, New York, and appearances in Mexico, Mo., 
Hartsville, S. C., Boston and Milton, Mass. 





Norfleet Trio Concert January 22 


Katharine, 


r and Helen Norfleet, constituting the 


Norfleet Trio, which won such fine successes on its long 
autumnal tour through the Southwest, will be heard in a 


recital at Aeolian 
evening, January 22. T 


bers, namely, Smetana’s trio in 


D major. 


all, New York, the coming Monday 
he program contains but two num- 
G minor and Brahms’ in 


MUSICAL COURIER 


FRED PATTON 


In Recital 
YOUNCSTOWN, O. 


Floyd Photo 


US LAST WINTER, 


We hear many singers in Youngstown, in fact far 
too many, but once or twice a year comes a vocalist 
who holds your undivided attention right through to 
the last encore, and that is what Fred Patton did 
last evening. 


FRED PATTON MAY_NOT CARRY A RED SEAL 
HMENT OF HIS REPUTATION AND 

ON NOT BE AS WIDELY 

PUBLIC AS SOME MUSIC MAK- 

IS SINGING SINGS FOR ITSELF. 


Everywhere he goes the press gives him enthusias- 
tic salute—and here's another. 


HIS IS AN UNCOMMONLY FINE VOICE. 


It starts down below the staff and last evening in 
the aria from Andrea Chenier he carried it up to an 
F sharp above. 


SONANT VOICE, RICH AND 
TY THAT PLEASES THE 


Fred Patton is more than a singer, he is an inter- 
preter of songs which is quite another thing. 


HE EMPLOYS HIS COMMAND OF VOCAL TECH- 
A PURPOSE AND THAT 

iS TO GIVE HIS AUDIENCE A_FINELY DRAMA- 

TIZED INTERPRETATION OF THE TEXT. 


Every number he sang last evening was a vitalized 
conception invigoratingly expressed with finished ar- 
tistry. 


HIS PROGRAM WAS AN UNCOMMONLY INTER- 
ESTING ONE AND FINELY BALANCED. 


Purcell and Handel represented the classicists. There 
was the operatic aria by Giordano, master sons by 
Brahms, Rachmaninoff, Loewe, Mendelssohn, chu- 
mann and Moussorgsky, a ‘‘literary group’ for which 
Sir Walter Scott, Robert Burns, Shakespeare and 
Helen Bantock supplied the texts (and the program 
gave them credit for their contributions), and a 
group of American songs by Moss, Oley Speaks, 

a negro spiritual by Burleigh. ° 


OF THE BIG OPP 
TUNITIES IT AFFORDED—LOEWE’S “EDWARD.” 


This is such a one-act tragedy as Schubert's “Erl- 
king.” It is a highly dramatic dialogue between 
mother and son, and he gave it with gripping inten- 
sity and some remarkable coloring of the word, 


CONTRASTING WAS THE HUMOR OF MOUSSORG- 
Y’S “THE FLEA” WHICH WAS JUST AS EF- 


Ss 
FECTIVELY PRESENTED. 


Fred Patton is a singer whom we will always be glad 
to hear and it is hoped that he will be brought back 
again for the benefit of the absentees. 


—Walter E. Koons, Youngstown 
Telegram, November 28, 1922. 
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FRED PATTON 


In Recital 
YOUNCSTOWN, O. 


Floyd Photo 


If your seat at Moose Hall was vacant last evening, 
you missed hearing the most interesting song recital 
heard in this city since Sophie Braslau sang for us 
last winter. 


Fred Patton may not carry a Red Seal on the parch- 
ment of his reputation and for that reason may not 
be as widely known to the public as some music 
makers are, but his singing sings for itself. 


EVERYWHERE HE GOES THE PRES Iv 
asenenee re SALUTE — AND Nene's® AN. 


His is an uncommonly fine voice. 


IT STARTS DOWN BELOW THE STAFF T 
EVENING IN THE ARIA FROM ANDREA CHEN. 
1ER HE CARRIED IT UP TO AN F SHARP ABOVE. 


It is a finely resonant voice, rich and full ¢ 
quality that pleases the ear. oe 


Fe PAT Lte MORES TMG ay 
F N 
QUITE ANOTHER THING. as gine 


He employs his command of vocal technic and artia- 
try for a purpose and that is to give his audience a 
finely dramatized interpretation of the text. 


EVERY NUMBER HE SANG LAST EVENIN 
A_VITALIZED CONCEPTION INVIGORATINGLY 
EXPRESSED WITH FINISHED ARTISTRY. 


His program was an uncommonly inter¢ 
esting one and 
finely balanced. “ 


PURCELL AND HANDEL REPRESENTE 
aay AS THERE WAS THE OPERATIC ARIA 


BUTIONS), AND A 
BY MOSS, OLEY SPEAKS, AND 
UAL BY BURLEIGH. 


We repeat that Mr. Patton presented every nuraber 
on his program with such vocal artistry and enter- 
taining interpretative finesse as to give us an entire 
evening of genuine pleasure, yet there is one number 
that stands out above the others because of the big 
opportunities it afforded—Loewe's “Edward.” 


THIS 18 SUCH A ONE-ACT TRAGEDY . 
BERT’S “ERLKING.” IT ISA 1 On MATH 


Contrasting was the humor of Moussorgsky’s “The 
Flea” which was just as effectively presented. 


FRED PATTON IS A SINGER WHOM WE 
BEG HEAR 


THAT 
THE BENEFIT OF THE ABSENTEES. 


— Walter E. Koons, Youngstown 
Telegram, November 28, 1922. 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(« cstienel pes page 32) 
the gyrations of the flute and those of Miss Hempel. It 
was extremely easy to do so, as a matter of fact, for 
Miss Hempel sang square in the middle of the pitch, where- 
as the first flute was a trifle sharp. 
Miss Hempel sang the Irish songs with a feeling for 
their simplicity and their inner meaning, that may have 


proved the folk songs of all nations are kin. Monday, 
Tuesday, was especially liked and even the rather dreary 
Minstrel, Boy made a most acceptable number. After 


finishing her program with a bravura singing of the Voce 
di Primavera, she added, among the four encores, nothing 
less than the Blue Danube perhaps just to prove how fresh 


her voice was at the end of a long program. 


The house was filled—and the house was filled with 
enthusiasm, Had she listened to the applause, Miss Hempel 
might have given twice as many encores as she did, but 


possibilities and there are limits 
friendly, has a right to 


limits to human 
audience, however 
so great an artist. 


there are 
to what an 
demand from 


WEDNE SD: 1 y, “JANU:z 1RY 10 
TOM WILLIAMS 


10 a recital was given at the 


Town Hall by 


On January 


Pom Williams, baritone. His program was one of great 
variety and interest, including numbers by Strauss, Cossart, 
Hugo Wolf and various other French, German, English 


and Italian composers. He sang Chausson’s La Caravane, 
and the full tones of his splendid voice and perfect enuncia- 


tion brought forth enthusiastic applause from the large 
audience. The delicate beauty of Rhene-Baton’s Berceus« 
was particularly suited to his voice and was also well 


received by his hearers. Special mention must be made of 
Cossart’s Das Meerershahlt im Sonnenschein, sung for the 
first time in a New York concert, and also a most delight 
ful and interesting selection, Beyond Rathkelly, by H. O. 
Osgood 

Mr. Williams 
for the excellence of his 
splendid personality that 
ileged to hear him sing 

Justin Williams at the piano was a worthy 


ERNESTO BERUMEN 


commendation, not only 
but also for the 
who were priv- 


much 
pertormanice, 
charmed those 


ck scTVesS 


associate 


Those who go to the annual recitals of Ernesto Bertimen 
(of the LaForge-Bertimen studios) at Aeolian Hall have 
come to know that they will always hear an interesting 


program of unhackneyed numbers rendered in musicianly 
style, for it has been this young Mexican pianist’s aim in 
the past five or six years to present works that are not very 
familiar. His programs show the result of conscientious 
work and of thought in preparation, the one on January 10 
being no exception in this respect. Beginning with Handel’s 
with variations, he included on his list his own 
a Haydn minuet and a Beethoven dance, Ballet 
a ballade of two 


chaconne 
revision ot 
of the Happy Shades (Gltick-Friedman), 
Mexican themes, two Mexican folk songs (one arranged 
by LaForge and dedicated to Mr. Bertimen), seldom heard 
pieces by Granados, Cyril Scott, Debussy, MacDowell and 
Hugo Kaun, Grainger’s Chanty and two LaForge numbers, 


James HINCHLIFF Baritone | 


Artist-pupil of HAROLD HURLBUT 
(de Reszke Disciple) 
317 West 95th St., N. Y. 





Riverside 4650 


Mrs. Cornelia Colton Hollister 


Dramatic Soprano 


Originator of ‘“‘Musical Dreams."’ Successfully presented 
A e Vision.” “A Little Bit of Here and There Then, 
Vhere?"’ 


Member Toledo Operatic Association 
Toledo Choral Society 


2008 Collingwood Ave. 
Tol edo, Ohio 
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including the concert valse dedicated to his co-worker. Mr. 
Bertimen is a thoroughly sincere artist, who has much to 
offer. Last year his technical precision and clarity im- 
pressed one, but this year added to that is warmth of color 
and he has a more sympathetic attitude. His phrasing and 
regard for detail, his feeling for rhythm and a beautiful 
singing tone are all to be commended. His modest bearing 
was pleasing to his audience and he was recalled many 
times. A large audience evidenced its enjoyment and ap- 
preciation. 

The following review appeared in the American: “Mr. 
Berimen brought to his performance technical fluency, 
precision and clarity. There was more verve in his play- 
ing, too, than he has always disclosed in the past, though 
his meticulous attention to details of execution tended to 
break up the broader musical rhythms and lines, creating 
the effect, as it were, of shortness of breath.’ The Herald 
critic remarked that Mr. Berimen “infused color and warmth 
into his themes and he played with much style and good 
taste.” 


THURSDAY, JANUARY Il 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC: 
MYRA HESS, SOLOIST 


There was a novelty on the program of the Philharmonic 
Society by a young American composer and journalist who 
is gradually becoming very well known and very universally 
admired. His name is Deems Taylor. He was born in 
New York City in 1885 and educated in New York. He 
has been successively on the editorial staff of the Nelson 
Encyclopedia, the Encyclopedia Britannica, the Western 
Electric News, the New York Tribune and Collier's Weekly, 
and is now music critic of the New York World. His new 
composition (which is not new but was written in 1912 and 
won the prize in a competition of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs in that year) is entitled The Siren Song. 
This is what Mr. Taylor himself has to say about it in his 
regular critical column in the World: 

“The piece takes its name from a poem by Joseph Tiers, 
Jr.—too long to quote here—that recounts how the mariners 
at sea hear the siren’s song rising from the gray depths 
and lose their souls. If one resents her spell he reaches 
safety and the sunlight again only to be haunted forever 
by her voice. 

“As George Bernard Shaw pointed out in the preface 
of The Irrational Knot, human beings are entirely renewed 
every seven years, so that an author may properly treat a 
twenty-year-old novel of his own as the work of a stranger. 
Such being the case, perhaps a reviewer may be similarly dis- 
tant towards his own eleven-year-old symphonic poem. So 
far as we are concerned, The Siren Song is virtually a pos- 
thumous work written by a young man whom we imper- 
fectly if fondly—remember. 

“We thought it a promising work with a certain fresh- 
ness of feeling and a disarming simplicity of utterance that 
partly atoned for its lack of well-defined individuality. It 
followed the program with clarity and a degree of dra- 
matic effectiveness, although the music did not seem to reach 
very far beneath the surface of the subtle and rather 
neurotic poem whose mood it aimed to express. 

“The thematic material is, on the whole, good and offers 
possibilities for development, of which the composer has 
not always availed himself. The middle section, the Siren 
theme, was best handled and had flashes of real beauty, and 
a martial section that followed had vigor and good rhythm. 

“Structurally the piece is a little naive. The development 
is neither elaborate nor particularly skillful, for the transi- 
tions are not always smooth, and some of the joints gape 
alarmingly. The spirit of Wagner hovers undeniably’ over 
much of the work. We could trace no direct Wagnerian 
reminiscences, but much of the scoring, as well as the treat- 
ment of the themes, showed the hand of Wagner. 

“The orchestration was fairly good. There were 
sional passages whose effect was probably somewhat differ- 
ent from what the composer had intended, but on the whole 
the instrumentation, if not brilliant, was sound, 

“Mr. Hadley and the orchestra gave the new work a 
colorful and spirited performance that helped it greatly. 
On the whole, The Siren Song interested us. We should 
like to hear more works by the same composer.” 

The Musica Courter is in hearty accord with this last 
paragraph, but does not agree with all the rest of Mr. 
Taylor’s estimate of his own composition. He does not do 
it justice. He understates the case. This is, in fact, tech- 
nically one of the smoothest American works that it has 
been our pleasure to hear, and the middle section is really 
— honestly beautiful. What the work lacks as a whole 

“punch,” and in these modernistic times it seems a little 
~ (no play on words intended) but it is a fine work 
and a credit to the American school as well as the composer. 

It is not fair to the newspapers, with their limited space, 
to give programs with so much on them that ought to have 
extended mention all at the same time. Beethoven's fourth 
piano concerto as played by Myra Hess deserves a great 
deal more attention than it is now possible to give it. It 
was in every way a notable performance, poetic and bril- 
liant in turn, played with beautiful sonority and technical 
clarity. Miss Hess was warmly greeted. 

Also Mr. Hadley’s conducting of these numbers and of 
the balance of the program should have more praise than 
can be given it in this limited space. He gave excellent 
readings of the works already enumerated and of the over- 
ture to Humperdinck’s Kénigskinder, The Animals’ Car- 
neval by Saint-Saens, and Strauss’s Don Juan. 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 


John Charles Thomas, baritone, gavea recital at Aeolian 
Hall on January 11, assisted by Clara Deeks, soprano, 
and Bart Wirtz, cellist, for ‘the benefit of the Building 
Fund of the Reconstruction Hospital, 100th street and Cen- 
tral Park West. Mr. Thomas sang a group of French 
songs and a group of English songs, including Leoni’s 
Tally Ho, which is one of his greatest successes ; a Nocturne 
by Peral Curran, written for and dedicated to Mr. Thomas, 
and the famous Danny Deever by Walter Damrosch. 

The ever popular American baritone was warmly wel- 
comed at his first appearance on the stage, and his singing 
aroused great enthusiasm. His ripe interpretative powers 
showed themselves in everything that he did, and his 
personal magnetism and pleasing stage presence delighted 


occa~ 





January 18, 1923 


his audience. The delicate gradation of tone, and the 
exquisitely limpid color of his voice, whether in ‘pianissimo 
or fortissimo passages, was an artistic treat, and his evident 
sympathetic understanding of the music, and fine, clear 
enunciation, impressed one again with the real greatness 
of his art. 5 

Miss Deeks displayed an agreeable voice and style, and 
Mr. Wirtz played with sonorous tone, flowing technic and 
good intonation. There was a large audience and hearty 
applause. 

William Janaushek played the accompaniments with un- 
derstanding. 

The Tribune says of Mr. Thomas: 
rich and expressive.” The American speaks of his 
voice and intelligent a 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 12 


MARGUERITE MELVILLE. 
LISZNIEWSKA 


Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, who used to be one of 
the late Theodore Leschetizky’s assistants, and is now head 
of the piano department of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, came to town on Friday evening, January 12, and 
gave a recital at the Town Hall. Her program reminded 
one of Vienna. It began with the Godowsky arrangement 
of a Rameau Sarabande went on with the Schumann 
F sharp minor sonata, op. 11, and proceeded through a 
group of Brahms to an interesting final group, consisting 
of Variations and Fugue (Paderewski), Pavane pour une 
Infante defunte (Ravel), La Serenade Interrompue (De- 
bussy), scherzo (Edwin Grasse), Prelude No. 1 (Albeniz), 
and Scherzo-Valse (Chabrier). 

Mme. Liszniewska’s playing shows in what a thorough 
school of music she was educated. It is built on big, broad 
lines, as her program indicates. Technic she has in plenty, 


“His voice was full, 
“splendid 


but one does not think of it. It is the finished, logical, 
musician-like interpretation of everything she does that 
impresses. The Schumann sonata was splendidly played 


from start to finish. There was special charm and beauty 
in the scherzo and intermezzo, Mme. L agnor pace does not 
soften Brahms; she shows all the joints and angles of his 
piano music in ‘all their roughness, and lights up their occa- 
sional lyric passages with beautiful ry rw playing. 

The Brahms included the seldom heard Edward Ballad, and 
the pianist had the happy thought of having the poem 
printed and inserted as a leaflet in the program that the 
audience might understand the mood of the ballad. 

In the final group, Debussy’s La Serenade Interrompue 
was done with real humor, and the final Scherzo-Valse, by 
Chabrier, with true virtuosity. The scherzo, by Edwin 
Grasse, the American composer, is a charming bit of work 
in miniature form. Her audience enjoyed her playing 
immensely and insisted upon a number of encores, the 
pleasantest of which was an exquisite delineation of the 
evanescent beauties of Schumann’s Der Vogel als Prophet. 


JOSEF HOFMANN 


Josef Hofmann, pianist extraordinary in many ways, is 
also extraordinary in his programs. He builds them rather 
short nowadays so that with the between-group encores they 
do not last more than an hour and a half. And then at 
the end, when the great storm of applause begins, he comes 
in and plays what is really another group. Last Saturday 
afternoon at Carnegie Hall this final group was made up 


of the familiar Moszkowski Spanish number, the Rubin- 
stein Melody (with uncanny use of the alternate melody 
thumbs) and the best known of the Liszt rhapsodies. Now 


things like the Moszkowski piece and a whole rhapsody are 
not exactly encores. The applause still kept on and finally 

H. came out for a really final encore, though the lights 
had be turned down long before that. 

» began his program with the Brahms B minor sonata, 
Wed then a Scarlatti capriccio and pastorale, the eighth 
Schumann Novellette, the Hammerklavier sonata, Debussy’s 
Soiree de Granade, a Mozart G major Gigue and the Godow- 


Maestro A. SEISMIT-DODA the real Italian vocal method 
64 West 39th Street, New York Phone 4046 Fitz Roy 
(Composer, member Royal Academy of St. Cecilia of Rome, Italy; 
formerly of the faculty vocal and concn . on National 
Conservatory of Music of New York, and York German 
Conservatory of Music. Chevalier of 'the A of Italy.) 
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sky, arrangement of the Strauss Fledermaus waltz. It is 
almost enough comment merely to detail Mr. Hoffman’s 
program. He stands, as the Germans say, “ueber seine 
Sache” in everything he undertakes in a way that is truly 
impressive. The Hammerklavier sonata in particular was 
a masterpiece of analysis and exposition. There was not 
an empty seat in the hall and the same enthusiasm he always 


evokes. 
IGNAZ FRIEDMAN 

There may be somewhere in the world someone who can 
play Chopin better than Ignaz Friedman does, but if so, 
his or her whereabouts are still unknown; and, indeed, there 
are not more than a small handful who can come anywhere 
near playing it as well as he does. It is marvelous Chopin! 
No sentimentality, no languorous lingerings, nothing that 
suggests the Pole lacked masculinity, as too many of his 
interpreters hint. It is the straight, clean playing of his 
music just as it was made, with one of the finest technical 
equipments of the day devoted solely to the correct, pianistic 
interpretation of the Chopin thoughts. 

Not that Friedman does not play other composers equally 
well. What could be daintier than the Mozart rondo with 
which he began his program at Aeolian Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, January 13? Or, at the other extreme, what 
more thunderous and yet still within the dynamic bounds 
of the piano, than parts of the Bach-Busoni Chaconne? 
Or what more scintillating, more brilliant with technical 
feats nonchalantly accomplished, than the Strauss-Godowsky 
Fledermaus with which the program ended, except for the 
encores? Besides these items and the Chopin group, there 
was a Beethoven Bagatelle and two of the Liszt Schubert 
transcriptions, Standchen and Erlkénig, which are also 
Friedman specialties. Witiout doubt he is a master. A 
large audience thought so, too, and responded to all his 
playing with warm and instantaneous applause, compelling 
numerous repeats and extra numbers. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 14 
RUTH DRAPER 


The Broadhurst Theater was crowded on Sunday evening 
to hear Ruth Draper, monologist, in her first recital of the 
season. The first group of Character Sketches were all 
old favorites, and the audience enjoyed them hugely. She 
was forced to encore, adding another hilarious comedy gem, 
The Debutante. It is in those naturally amusing bits, that 
Miss Draper is supreme. A class in Greek Poise was 
received with shouts of laughter. 

The second group was all new. A Children’s Party in 
Philadelphia was true to life—the young mother with four 
healthy offsprings at a Christmas party; the Charwoman, 
a bit of Irish pathos, was the least effective of the entire 
program. At a Telephone Switchboard proved to be the 
most interesting and human of all the sketches. The au- 
dience was quick to appreciate the excellent illusion. She 
encored with that choice bit of humor, An English Lady 
Showing Her Garden. 

The last part of her program was devoted to a scene, 
At the Court of Philip IV. This was enhanced by a striking 
Spanish costume and gave the artist ample opportunity to 
prove herself to be quite a linguist—Spanish, French, Ger 
man and English as spoken by a Spanish woman. The 
sketch was most enthusiastically applauded. 

Miss Draper is indeed an artist and one can note a 
greater depth and subtle appreciation for the illusion she 
creates over last season. Her versatility is amazing, and 
histrionically she was excellent. This is the first of a series 
of ten concerts to be given at the Broadhurst Theater this 


month. 
“She is indeed consummate,” said the Times. “There is 
illusion. . . . It’s all real.” The Herald thinks “She is more 


than a mimic; she is a searching exponent of character. Her 
versatile performance is a lesson in histrionic art “e 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY: 
MIECZYSLAW MUNZ SOLOIST 


The New York Symphony Orchestra, Albert Coates, guest 
conductor, gave its regular Sunday afternoon subscription 
concert in Aeolian Hall on January 14 before a large 
audience. The orchestral numbers presented were: Suite 
from Tsar Saltan, Rimsky-Korsakoff; prelude and finale 
from Tristan and Isolde, Wagner, as well as Beethoven's 
Symphony in C minor, No. 5, all of which the conductor 
rendered in a pompous and spectacular manner. 

Mieczyslaw Miinz, the young Polish pianist, who at his 
two recitals in Aeolian Hall earlier in the season created 
a lasting impression, was soloist, playing César Franck’'s 
Symphonic Variations, which he gave with much fire, dash 
and musicianship, revealing himself again as a master pianist. 
This was Mr. Miinz’s first hearing in New York with 
orchestra. That he electrified his audience was evidenced 
by the fact that, after his brilliant and musicianly per- 
formance of the Franck work, he was greeted with shouts 
of bravo from both the audience and members of the 
orchestra and was recalled many times. 

The New York Times says: “Franck’s Symphonic Varia- 
tions for piano and orchestra were played by the Polish 
pianist in a brilliant manner, with smoothness through the 
technically difficult passages and with the orchestra under 
the commanding direction of Mr. Coates, playing its part 
in close sympathy with the soloist.” The New York Amer- 
ican writes: “It seems a pity, in a way, that young Munz 
should not have had an opportunity at this his first appear- 
ance with orchestra to disclose his talents in a more interest- 
ing composition than the Franck Variations—say in a 
concerto by Brahms. Nevertheless, the delicate charm of 
his phrasing, the fine expressiveness of his touch, and the 
unobtrusive warmth of his sentiments were not wasted on 
music that for lack of variety grows tiresome.’ Deems 
Taylor in the New York World comments: “This was Mr. 
Miinz’ first appearance with orchestra when a consonance 
of tempo and mood was paramount and a new interrelation 
of two factors necessary. Mr. Miinz played the piano solos 
for the Symphonic Variations of César Franck. This is not 
an intrinsically great work, and it was not great playing 
that he —— but he did give the audience ‘some ex- 
quisitely liquid tones and buoyancy of rhythm with 
transcendent effect.” W. J. Henderson in the New York 
Herald remarks: “Mr. Munz’ playing of the Franck 
composition was something to remember with delight. This 
young artist has a command of touch which few others can 
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rival. He has learned how to make the piano sing, no 
matter how many technical obstacles are thrown in the 
path. He has an insatiable appetite for euphony, and the 
cunn’ng of his art is brought to bear on the production of 
captivating sounds. But it must not be supposed that he 
is a mere creator of pretty tones. He employs his skill in 
making poetic interpretations of fine compositions, and he 
exemplified this admirably yesterday afternoon. His reading 
of the variations was especially successful in its vitality of 
rhythm and its subtle treatment of melodic curves. It was 
possible to listen to every phrase with the feeling that it 
was presented with the delicate finish of a cameo, and above 
all, Mr. Munz left the hearer at the end of the composition 
with a conviction that he had heard its entire content.” 


FRIENDS OF MUSIC 


There was very little in the Beethoven program given 
by the Society of the Friends of Music at the Town Hall, 
January 14, to suggest the man who shook his fist at the 
thunder in his last mortal moment. Yet the opportunity it 
offered to trace the evolution of the composer made the 
afternoon both interesting and worth while. Three seldom 
heard works were performed: the cantata for chorus and 
orchestra, Meeresstille und Gliickliche Fahrt, op. 112, the 
piano concerto in G major, No. 4, op. 58, and Fantasia in 
C minor for piano, chorus and orchestra, op. 80. The text 
of the cantata is by Goethe and the underscoring is unusually 
apt and appreciative for the composer who liked better 
to deal with more abstract musical constructions. None 
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of his songs exhibit more careful rendering of the text 
into music with the exception, perhaps of Adelaide. The 
chorus, well trained by Stephen Townsend and conducted 
by Artur Bodanzky, gave the work an excellent interpreta- 
tion. The tone quality was praiseworthy throughout, the 
mysterious depth of the pianissimo in the Meeresstille being 
particularly telling. 

Beethoven, not having outgrown the imitative period, un 
consciously reflected the whole soul of Mozart in the con 
certo which Artur Schnabel played with rare innate ap 
preciation for its “conventional spirituality.” Whether or 
not one laughs at Tolstoi’s assertion that all art after the 
early Beethoven is decadent, it must be admitted something 
has happened, either lost or outgrown, that makes the satis- 
faction of imitating, interpreting or even listening to works 
of this first harmonic period rather uncertain. Can one 
forget Prokofieff’s symphony for which he mapped out 
length, proportion and construction according to a certain 


work by Mozart, and, laying off his coat of dissonance 
endeavored to fill this structure with ideas in the spirit of 
the early master. The result seemed to many the most 


impudent piece of ironical humor an audience was ever 
asked to listen to. With fluent finger technic and exquisite 
phrasing, Mr. Schnabel spun out the airy melodies like the 
gossamer threads of a cobweb shining in direct sunlight, 
tracing a wonderful design with the music’s intricacy of line 
and perfection of form 

The chorus sang with fine effect in the closing portion 
of the fantasia. A long introductory passage on the piano 

(Continued on page 65.) 














EDNA 


INDERMAUR 


Contralto 


New York Debut 
Aeolian Hall, December 6th, 1922 


MORNING TELEGRAPH, DEC. 7th, '22. 


“Edna Indermaur disclosed a nobly endowed 
contralto voice, a naive and unaffected dignity 
of presence, coupled with fine sincerity, con- 
tributed greatly to a substantial artistic suc- 
cess. Her voice is resonant and rich in the 
lower tones and she managed it well in the 
higher passages." 





NEW YORK EVENING MAIL, DEC. 7th, '22. 


“A golden glow seemed to radiate through 
Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon when Edna 
Indermaur, contralto, made her debut, Her 
warm, pretty voice, combined with intelligent 
interpretations, was rewarded by a large and 
friendly audience." 





NEW YORK EVENING SUN, DEC. 7th, ‘22. 
“It was an altogether unusual program which 
gave her a chance to prove a good sense of 
style and keen musicianship.” 





NEW YORK TRIBUNE, DEC. 7th, '22. 


“Her German diction was good and her tone 
was clear... her high notes were strong and 
resonant She seemed her best in her closing 
American group.” 





NEW YORK TIMES, DEC, 7th, ‘22. 


“Miss Indermaur has a pleasing manner and 
her voice has rich depth in the lower register. 





NEW YORK HERALD, DEC. 7th, '22. 

‘Miss Indermaur’s voice is agreeable in quality 
and her diction was excellent, especially in her 
group of German songs.” 





NEW YORK WORLD, DEC. 7th, '22. 


“Her diction in all three languages was clean 
cut and clear. 





| Erie, Penn., Dec. 12th, 1922. 
Evelyn Hopper, 
Aeolian Hall, 

New York, N. Y. 
INDERMAUR WINS OVATION WITH 
GENERAL ELECTRIC GLEE CLUB 
| RICH VOICE IMPRESSIVE INTER- 
PRETATIONS CHARMING STAGE 
PRESENCE A MOST SATISFYING 
ARTIST. 

WILSON ROOT BUSHNELL 

Director 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 








SOME FACTS CONCERNING PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


A Need for Improvement Along Certain Lines of Supervision and Instruction 


In a recent article we discussed some of the reasons why 
children become discouraged and lose interest in the study 
of music. These facts were arrived at after a rather careful 
observation and conclusion on the efficiency of music teach- 
ing. As far as public school work is concerned it is un- 
fortunate that the success or failure of a system is based 
largely on immediate results. Anyone familiar with a school 
system who is asked to give the definition of education will 
immediately answer, “a preparation for life,” and at the 


same time some of us are doing everything in our power 
to prevent this definition from becoming a truism. The first 
th'ng that we do is work for an immediate finished product, 
and not with the idea that this music education should be a 
continuous thing throughout the life of a child. 

After all, the music education which can be given in a 
public school is limited. It means that at the best we can 


only hope to direct the child properly to an_ intelligent 


appreciation of what he is going to learn after he leaves 
school. This statement is not made to discredit a certain 
amount of fine work both in s‘ght singing and choral sing- 


ing which has been accomplished in the past, and will be 
accomplished in the future in all school systems. It is simply 
meant to indicate that these occurrences are incidents in 
the great scheme of education, and not educat'on itself. If 
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we were to evaluate school music teaching on results of this 
nature the average would be very low, because, after all, 
brilliant incidents of this nature are not so frequent as to 
become commonplace. 

Hanpicaps. . 

The greatest forces operating against the teaching of 
music in schools are, first, the small amount of time devoted 
to the subject; second, poor grading of pupils, and third, too 
much theorizing. In spite of such handicaps, the progress 
of the work has been remarkable. In large communities 
music is now an elective major subject in many high school 
systems, i. e., a five-hour subject for which full credit to- 
ward graduation is given. The progress in rural schools 
has not been so rapid, but progress it has been, nevertheless. 
In other places more time is being allowed to music, in the 
way of additional class instruction, more assembly singing, 
or music appreciat'on. However, above and beyond all this, 
serious minded educators of vision are not at all satisfied 
with present conditions, but are constantly striving to im- 
prove things in order to make teaching more effective and 
results of a h’gher standard. 

Criticism FROM WITHIN THE RANKS. 

Critics of school teaching in general are usually people 
who are totally unqualified either by training or experience 
to assume such a role. Yet if they make enough noise they 
are certain to have a fair group of admiring listeners whose 
sole duty seems to be so sit quiet until a point is made, and 
then to applaud heartily. From such a group little is to be 
feared, but when superintendents, supervisors, principals, 
and others within the ranks act in an unsympathetic manner 
toward a school activity, then quick action is necessary. It 
is interesting to notice that the music section of the National 
Education Association is tolerated largely as an act of 
courtesy; however, supervisors of music have a right to be 
proud over the great success which has been gained through 
the activities of the Music Supervisors’ National Conference. 
We doubt if there is another body of teachers (all specialists 
in the same line) comparable to this organization. At the 
1922 meeting in Nashville, Tenn., over fourteen hundred 
supervisors registered. So far as we know this record is 
unequaled. Yet in spite of such fine organization and help- 
ful co-operation, the gain is not keeping pace with the effort 
put forth. 

Supervisors are often willing to flatter themselves on 
superficial results. To witness: the high school chorus and 
orchestra give a public concert—the work is of a high 
order. Immediately public praise and approval are granted 
—to what? After all to a highly specialized and segregated 
group of students, who would be musically inclined without 
the extra opportunities offered by the school training. The 
reader must not interpret this as a disapproval of such 
activities, but only as a reminder that a school system should 
neither be approved nor condemned on such a basis. 

What about the rest of the pupil population? It is our 
opinion that if success is to be gained it must come through 








Nyiregyhazi Wins Los Angeles 


Erwin Nyiregyhazi, the phenomenal pianist, 
has added Los Angeles to his list of enthusiastic 
admirers, as is apparent from the following 
telegram received from the local manager there: 
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MRS. EDWARD MACDOWELL ON 


to Mrs. MacDowell and replace for her the incom 
lost through her illness, thus avoiding any i- 
bility of interruption to the work of the - 
borough Colony. The a printed in 
“Musical Courier,” had appeared before a 
check for $100 was received from Mrs. H. H. A 
Beach, the composer accompanied by the follow- 
ing letter: 


“Enclosed please find my check for one 
hundred dollars, in testimony of my co- 
operation in the proposed fund for Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell, as suggested by Mr. Regneas. If we 
who have benefitted so largely by her efforts 
to serve musical creativeness at the Colony 
can only do even a trifle to comfort her in 
this time of trial, we shall consider it a great 
privilege.” 


: 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Amy M. Beach. 


The “Musical Courier” will continue to act as 
collector for the pro) fund. Contributions, 
which will be acknow ed in these columns, 
should be addressed to the Mrs. MacDowell Colony 
Fund, care “Musical Courier,” 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 











a revision downward in the difficulty of material used in 
the first six grades. Rote material in the first two may be 
difficult musically (instrumentally), but should be simple 
vocally. However, when the reading of music is taken up 
in the third and fourth grades the material should be very 
simple in character, yet complete in musical content. This 
principle of designating musical material should be followed 
in all grades. 
CONCLUSION. 

It is evident that music educators are not satisfied with 
present results. What is the matter and what is the remedy ? 
The trouble lies in the fact that educators in general do 
not give music full credit for being such an important 
subject as it really is. They do not yet see the importance 
of music study as a subject for perfect articulation with 
the general school course. They are not willing to allow 
more time for music study. t 
_ The remedy is simple. Let supervisors give more of their 
time to an intelligent presentation of music, rather than to 
a trite and hum-drum repetition of unimportant phases of 
music, as represented in the average daily class room recita- 
tion. 


Rogers to Sing at Yale and Wesleyan 


Francis Rogers will sing a Fc. ig entitled Three Cen- 
turies of Songs by English Composers at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, January 23, and a miscellaneous program at Yale 
just a week later, January 30. He gave a song recital at the 
University New York Club, January 7, and will give one at 
the Harvard Club, New York, January 21. 


. 








New York Concert Announcements 








Thursday, January 18 


Philharmonic Orchestra, evening...............00.006 

Irene Bordoni, costume recital “afternoon “Reo Hist 
Singers’ Club of New York, evening.... 
Henrietta Conrad, song recital, evening................. 





Friday, January 19 


Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon.................. Gornesio 

Erna Rubinstein, violin recital, evening............. rnegie Hau 
A ta Cottlow, piano recital, evening............... Aeolian Hall 
Ruth Draper, costume recital, afternoon........ Broadhurst Theater 
Friday SUE NGS 6 brs ais sacl vos ks be cd uaestvite Biltmore 


Saturday, January 20 
Louise Homer and Louise Homer Stren, afternoon....Carnegie Hall 
Hall 





City Symphony Orchestra, evening...............+. ie 
Ernest Hutcheson, piano recital, afternoon............ 

Bertha Schtierman, piano recital, evening............. Aeolian Hall 
Harold Bauer, piano recital, afternoon................+. Town Hall 
Sunday, January 21 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon.................. Carnegie Hall 
George Meader, song recital, afternoon............... Aeolian Hall 

acques Thibaud, violin recital, afternoon...... oes TOWN 

ity Pmphoay Orchestra, afternoon.............. Century Theater 
Ruth per, character sketches, evening........ Broadhurst Theater 

Monday, January 22 
eee Tele: BONING been vss cccdiesctccevecnncens 
New York Trio, evening ie 
» afternoon 
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Fuller, Gluck and Baer joint recital, 
Ernest_Schelling an a 

it, opera recital, 5:30 P. M.. 
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Ruth Levitzki, piano recital, evening.............. 
Putte ue, vypiane — Soe bdaine h4004.80ubeee 
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For Many Years Identified with 


Chautauquas and Lyceum 


All Over the Country 


He Knows Every Requirement in This Important 
Field of Amusement 


Your Program Is Your Biggest Asset 


He Will Show You How to Keep It Up to Date 


WITH COPIES OF 


DOWN IN MARYLAND MOTHER IN IRELAND 
The Home You Can’t Forget Another Mother Machree 
THE LOVELIGHT IN YOUR EYES THERE’S A RAINBOW IN THE SKY 
A Ballad with a Rhythm A Joy Song That You Can’t Resist 
ONE NIGHT IN JUNE YOU GAVE ME YOUR HEART 
’Neath the Venetian Moon The Beautiful Spanish Serenade 





And Other New Songs 





Hl HARRY M. HOLBROOK, Manager of 
WATERSON, BERLIN and SNYDER 


CHAUTAUQUA and LYCEUM DEPARTMENT 
81 West Randolph Street, Chicago 
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CHICAGO HEARS MANY MUSICAL ATTRACTIONS 


Cortot, Gerhardt, 


Chicago, January 13.—Recitals here, which, during the 
holidays have been few and far between, were resumed 
with a rush during the first week of the new year and on last 
Sunday five took place. At Orchestra Hall Alfred Cortot 
gave a piano recital that enthused his large audience; at 
the Studebaker Theater, Elena Gerhardt, famous lieder 
singer, sang her second recital of the season; at the Play- 
house Leone Kruse, dramatic soprano, made her Chicago 
debut; at the Blackstone Theater that admirable organiza- 
tion known as the Flonzaley Quartet appeared in another 
chamber music recital, and at the Princess Theater the 
Chicago Musical College ballet school presented pupils in 
a well arranged program. 


Leone Kruse. 

In view of the fact that Leone Kruse made her first 
appearance in Chicago in recital on this occasion and as 
the other recitalists on the Sabbath are all favorite artists, 
the lead is given the newcomer. Miss Kruse who, so we 
were informed, had her first vocal training in Chicago 
(later on transferring her musical activities to New York), 
has been well schooled, judging from the manner in which 
she rendered her program. She is the possessor of a dra- 
matic soprano voice, even in all registers, and she uses her 
organ with considerable intelligence. Beautiful to look upon, 
he was regal to the eye and will with further study with- 
out doubt make a big name for herself in her chosen field. 
Her program was selected to please all tastes and a return 


engagement is practically assured. 
FLONZALEYS AT THE BLACKSTONE. 
As always, the Flonzaley Quartet charmed a gathering 
of music lovers with its exquisite art on Sunday afternoon, 


January 7, at the Blackstone Theater, under Rachel Busey 
Kinsolving’s direction. Of this, their second program of 
the season, the writer heard only the Haydn B flat major 
quartet and two movements from the Tschaikowsky quartet, 
op. 11, The Flonzaleys are past masters in the art of 
ensemble playing and devotees of chamber of music dote 
on everything this splendid organization does as perfection 
itself. Their playing on Sunday was of that nigh order 





of artistry to which they have accustomed their followers. 
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Kruse and the Flonzaley Quartet Among Them—Maier and Pattison and Roselle Close Kinsolving 
Musicales—Onegin Receives Ovation at Chicago Debut—Ivogun Is Soloist with Chicago Symphony—Other News 


Encores had to be added to the printed program, so great 
was the delight of the audience. 
Cortor’s REkcITAL. 

One of the most satisfying pianists now before the 
public is the serious young French artist, Alfred Cortot, 
who appeared in recital under the management of Wessels 
and Voegeli at Orchestra Hall. A very large and demon- 
strative audience was on hand and judging from the vocifer- 
ous applause, all enjoyed Cortot’s playing immensely. His 
program comprised ha Pe s Concerto da Camera, Chopin’s 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise, Twenty-four preludes of 
the same composer, Saint-Saéns’ Etude and Bourree (the 
latter for the left hand alone), Debussy’s La Cathedrale 
Engloutie, Albeniz’ Seguidilla and Liszt’s second rhapsody. 

F. Wicut NeuMANN Presents ELENA GERHARDT. 

There is no doubt but that as a lieder singer Elena Ger- 
hardt excels. This fact was brought home once more on 
hearing her second recital of the season at the Studebaker 
Theater on Sunday afternoon, under F. Wight Neumann. 
Also she demonstrated that she can sing English songs 
well, when she included in her second group John Alden 
Carpenter’s When I Bring to You Colour’d Toys and 
The Sleep that Flits on Baby's Eyes, Sharp’s Japanese 
Death Song, and Carey’s Pastorale. These and a group 
of lieder of Robert Schumann, with which she opened her 
program, were done with the customary Gerhardt style 
and artistry, and proved a joy to the listeners, whose en- 
thusiastic plaudits showed the distinguished artist in what 
esteem she is held in the Windy City. At the piano she 
had the able assistance of Meta Schumann. 

Last Kinsotvinc Musica Morninc. 

The last Kinsolving Musical Morning of the season took 
place in the Crystal Ballroom of the Blackstone last Tues- 
day morning, January 9, when Guy Maier and Lee Patti- 
son, pianists, and Anne Roselle, soprano, furnished the 
program. Maier and Pattison have appeared here so often 
that to vaunt their praise for their remarkable playing of 
the program seems at this time unnecessary. Their recep- 
tion at the hands of the audience was as enthusiastic as 
has ever been witnessed at these exclusive musical morn- 
ings and their appearance at the last concert was a good 
inducement for patrons to subscribe again for next year’s 
series, as each season Miss Kinsolving gives her subscribers 
one hundred cents for the dollar. Miss Roselle, well re- 
membered for her many appearances at Ravinia last season, 
where she made a big success not only in opera, but also 
in concert, was also much feted at her debut at the Black- 
stone. Of charming personality, Miss Roselle has every 
requisite for the concert platform. Beautifully gowned, 
she enchanted the many patronesses of those musicales, and 
she sang her numbers with intelligence and discretion. 

E1cuty-seven Enter Society or AMERICAN 
Musicians’ Conrest. 

Eighty-seven contestants have entered the contest for 
violin, piano and voice, which has been arranged by the 
Society of American Musicians. The prize to be awarded 
will be an appearance as soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra in the series of popular concerts, under the direc- 
tion of Frederick Stock. On account of the unexpectedly 
large number of participants enrolled, there will have to 
be four extra preliminary contests in addition t the three 
preliminary contests originally planned. Lyon & Healy 
have donated their hall for the extra contests for four 
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evenings in February. The final contest is to be held in 
Orchestra Hall on March 14, and will be cpen to the public. 
Musicians’ CLus Concert. 

As one of the soloists on the program of the Musicians’ 
Club of Women on Monday afternoon, January 8, at the 
Fine Arts Recital Hall, Grace Welsh won much success 
at the hands of the discriminating and musical audience on 
hand. Numbers including Brahms’ Intermezzo, op. 118, 
No. 1; her own Caprice; Debussy’s Valse—La plus que 
lente, and Dohnanyi’s F minor capriccio, were admirably 
played by this gifted artist, who is fast coming to the 
fore since her most succesful debut last season. Fine 
technic, musical intelligence, interpretive skill and a tone 
of warmth and beauty make Miss Welsh a pianist to whom 
it is a pleasure to listen. She also played the Rachmaninoff 
suite for two pianos at the end of the program with Aletta 
Tenold, but this could not be heard. Another splendid 
artist on the program was Louise Hattstaedt ‘Winter, of 
whom these columns contained much praise orf the occa- 
sion of her recent Chicago recital. That Mrs. Winter is 
an artist to her finger-tips was again demonstrated in her 
exquisite singing of Pergolesi’s Nina, Schumann’s Der 
Nussbaum, Reger’s Mein Schatzelein, Tschaikowsky’s Was 
I Not a Blade, and Grieg’s With a Water Lily. She gave 
great pleasure to her listeners, who were not lax in show- 
ing their appreciation. Others appearing were Gwennie 
Williams Evans, soprano, and Natalie Robinson, violinist, 
each rendering a group of numbers. 

Civic Music Assoctation’s First Free Artist Concert. 

The Civic Music Association of Chicago presented its 
first free artist concert of the season, Friday evening, 
January 12, at the Davis Square Field House, when Norma 
Altermatt, violinist, and Anne Slack, cellist, accompanied 
by Rose Lyon DuMoulin, gave the program. 

Water ALLEN Stutts Sincs 1n Evanston. 

Walter Allen Stults, the well known baritone, furnished 
the seventh faculty recital at Northwestern University 
School of Music on Thursday evening, January 11. Sing- 
ing a group made up of Peri, Caldara, Bossi, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and Barbirolli, one of lieder by Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Schumann and Brahms, the aria Promesse de mon 
avenir from Massenet’s Le Roi de Lahore, one of modern. 
art songs by Ruth R. Griswold, Carl M. Beecher (with the 
composers at the piano), Dent Mowrey and Hallett Gil- 
berte and a closing group of popular songs by Densmore, 
Nevin, Reddick, Russell and Campbell-Tipton, he won 
hearty applause at the hands of a large gathering. His 
accompaniments were played by Hadassah McGiffin. 

Presiwents Or State Music TeacHers’ 
ASsSsOocIATIONS MEET. 

The Association of Presidents of State Music Teachers’ 
Associations met in Chicago on December 27 at the Colum- 
bia School of Music, at which time it was decided to hold 
a supplementary meeting on June 26 and 27 at the same 
place. Then there will be the election of officers, and the 
matters which came up at last meeting will also be taken 
up. 

Cuicaco Musicat Coiiece Nores. 

A concert by advanced students in the piano, violin and 
vocal departments was given by the Chicago Musical College 
in the recital hall, Steinway Hall, Friday evening. 

Felix Borowski and Mrs. Borowski returned last week 
from New York. ; 

Two-piano recitals were given with success by Adelaide 
Anderson, of the faculty, and Gaylord Stanford, student 
of Edward Collins, during the holidays. The two per- 
formers were heard in these recitals at Stanberry (Mo.), 
Albany (Mo.), and Moberly (Mo). 

Three students from Dr, Lulek’s studio are appearing this 
week in Chicago: Emma Noe and Sudworth razier are 
singing at the Chicago Theater, and Mark Love is engaged 
at the Tivoli. 

Granville English, student of Felix Borowski, has just 
published three pieces for piano—Danse Antique, Valsette 
and Mignonette—with Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. The 
= firm is publishing his sacred song, The Heavenly 

oice, 

Catherine Wade-Smith, student of Leon Sametini, played 
with the Springfield Orchestra at Springfield (il.) on 
Wednesday. 

Lillian Winter, student of the vocal department, sang for 
the Chicago American radio concert Monday evening. 

Bercey Stupios Recitat. 

Norma Thompson, soprano, student of Theodore S. Ber- 
gey, was presented by her teacher in another song recital 
in his studios in the Lyon & Healy building last Friday 
evening. The young lady disclosed anew her fine voice, 
and her phrasing, singing and enunciation reflected credit 
on her mentor. The recitalist was well seconded at the 
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piano by Granville English, the official accompanist of the 
Bergey studios, who succeeded in that position the place 
so long filled by the late Mrs. Bergey, one of Chicago’s 
most talented musicians and pianist-accompanists. 

Siermp Onecin’s Briwuiant Curcaco Desut. 


Sigrid Onegin, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, made her debut here in song recital at Orchestra 
Hall under the management of Wessels & Voegeli on 
Friday evening, January 12. One of the largest audiences 
of the season had assembled to be present at her first re- 
cital and it is already predicted that on a return engagement 
the sold-out sign will be posted at the box office. At her 
first appearance on the stage the newcomer made a distinct 
hit with her wonderful personality, magnificent stage de- 
portment, superb figure and gracious manner. As soon 
as she had sung a few tones those who understand the art 
of singing were delighted to find her one of the greatest 
exponents of the song literature. Her range astounds, as 
it comprises at least one more octave than the usual one of 
contraltos. Her voice penetrates low domains with the 
roundness of that of a basso profundo and reaches highest 
altitude with the ease of a dramatic soprano. Everything 
she does is most artistic even when you differ with her 
as to interpretation, as Mme. Onegin has ideas all her 
own about some of the songs of the classic as well as modern 
composers. To speak about her voice alone would neces- 
sitate the use of all superlatives, and the best advice given 
to musicians and others is to buy seats whenever this great 
artist appears agaim in this city, as they are sure to have 
a treat, as Mme. Onegin has, besides her voice, all the 
requisites of song interpreters. That her success knew 
no limit goes without saying, as she took Chicago by storm 
and made a sensation here. From now on she will be 
looked upon as one of the favorite visiting recitalists and 
it is hoped that her next appearance is not far distant. 

Tue SyMpPHONY CONCERT. 

Rare indeed was the musical treat offered the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra patrons this week, for there was a 
splendid program, brilliantly performed, and a charming 
soloist, Maria Ivogun, who set forth some remarkable 
vocalism. Accomplishing some of its finest work of the 
season, the orchestra and Frederick Stock rendered the 
Brahms F major symphony with telling effect, each move- 
ment in itself a gem of virtuosity; Richard Strauss’ tone 
poem, Don Juan, in a manner that could not be improved 
upon, and the novelty—Elliot Schenck’s tone poem In 
Withered Garden—with a splendid display of orchestral 
skill. Schenck’s tone poem, which, -.by the way, was one 
of the five compositions played in the final contest for the 
$1,000 prize offered by the North Shore Festival Associa- 
tion last season, is #happy addition to orchestral repertory. 
Full of lovely color and imagination, admirably orchestrated, 
the novelty proved one of the most appealing heard this 
season, and exquisitely played by Conductor Stock and his 
men, it met with the full approval of the listeners. 

Well remembered for her remarkable work of last sea- 
son as soloist with the same organization, Maria Ivogun 
received a most hearty welcome. On this occasion she 
again evidenced that brilliant vocal display which won her 
ovation after ovation when first heard here—and in fact 
everywhere she appeared—and brought down the house 
with the remarkable beauty of her song. She sang an aria 
from Mozart’s Il Re Pastore, the Bell Song from Delibes’ 
Lakme, Sweet Bird from Handel’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso 
and Il Moderato, and others, completely captivating her 
hearers from the start. A word also must be said for 
Miss Ivogun’s excellent enunciation of the English text, 
which is another. &chievement for this interesting artist. 
Needless to add that she was applauded to the echo after 
every song, thus repeating her former triumphs on the same 
Stage. 

A FreperiKs—EN Puri Wins Success. 
appearing on the children’s Christmas program, 
under the auspices of the Gary Women’s Club in Gary 
(Ind), on Monday afternoon, December 18, San Porges, 
violinist, pupil of Frederik Frederiksen, won much success. 
His numbers included the Sarasate Romanza Andaluza, 
Wieniawski’s Romance from the second concerto and Sar- 
asate’s Zapateado. 

AMERICAN Conservatory News Items. 

In order to encourage its large and ever increasing num- 
ber of talented students the American Conservatory is offer- 
ing to those most qualified appearances in concert with full 
orchestra. The most noteworthy of these events are the 
Commencement Concert at the Auditorium and the mid- 
winter concert at Orchestra Hall. The latter will take 
place Tuesday evening, February 6, at Orchestra Hall. 
The participants who were chosen in open competition will 
present movements from piano, violin and organ concertos 
and arias from standard operas. A full orchestra selected 
from the Chicago Symphony Orchestra will assist under 
the direction of Adolf Weidig. 

The American Conservatory Symphony Club, a student 
orchestra conducted by Ramon Girvin, also gives excellent 
performances and affords advanced students opportunities 
to appear with orchestral accompaniment. 

Karleton Hackett and E. Warren K. Howe will deliver 
a series of lectures on the voice before the vocal classes of 
the Conservatory. Jeanette Cox. 


When 


Mischa Levitzki to Introduce New Work 


His valse in A major, which Mischa Levitzki introduced 
at his last recital in Carnegie Hall, and which the Ruth St. 
Denis Company has been dancing all over the country, is 
becoming the vogue wherever the piano is being taught and 
played. Prof. Goodman, head of the piano department at the 
Ward- Belmont School of Nashville, Tenn, reports that 

“the dominant musical sounds emanating from the fifty-odd 

piano studios of the school are the melodies of Levitzki’s 
A major valse.” At his last Carnegie Hall recital of the 
season on January 24, Mr. Levitzki will introduce a new 
composition, a gavotte in classic style, which will shortly 
be published by Schirmer’s. 


Erna Rubinstein : Enters Ranks of Violin 
Transcribers 


At her forthcoming recital in Carnegie Hall on January 
19, Erna Rubinstein will introduce her own transcription 
of Chopin’s posthumous valse in G major. There is a story 
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connected with this transcription. Erna heard the waltz 
played by Mischa Levitzki at his last recital. She liked it so 
much that it immediately appealed to her as offering splen- 
did possibilities for the violin. And Erna is nothing if 
not industrious. The next morning she had the waltz trans- 
lated into the violin idiom and the same day she had the 
violin part as well as the accompaniment all written down. 
It was a simple matter to find a publisher. Fischer’s will 
soon bring it out and Erna’s contribution will surely enrich 
the literature of violin tranecrigtions. 
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sur l’ocean, Ravel; Minstrels and Danseuses de Delphes, 
es Triana from Iberia, Albeniz; valse, G flat, and 
etude, F, Chopin; The Lark, Glinka- Balakiref, and Cam- 
panella, Paganini- Liszt. 

Of noteworthy mention in this interesting list are Ravel's 
Une barque sur l’ocean, which will probably receive its first 
Boston performance on that occasion, and Triana by 
Albeniz, which has been played here only once within easy 
recollection, by Arthur Rubinstein, 

Mr. Tillotson has also been heard recently as soloist 
with the MacDowell Club of Boston, on January 3, the 
Old Colony Club of South Weymouth, on December 28, 
and at the Auditorium ball room, January 2 

Puitie Hate on Stuart Mason’s Decoration. 

When it was announced recently that Stuart Mason, of 
Boston, the eminent composer, pianist and lecturer, had 
received from the French government the decoration 
Palmes Academiques, in recognition of his attainments as 
composer of music, and especially as interpreter of old and 
modern French music, Philip Hale, the critic of the Boston 
Herald, commented on this acknowledgment as follows: 

Mr. Mason richly deserves this honor. Graduated with highest 
honors from the New England Conservatory, he was not one of those 
who shout: “What's the use of going abroad to study? I reckon we 
have in Amurrica just as smart teachers as those uns over thar,” 
He went to Paris, and studied diligently; not merely for a few 
months. The results of that study are shown in his music. His 
Rhapsody on a Persian Air played at a concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, in April, 1921, has a quality not common in com 
positions by Americans; this music has a delicacy, a refinement, as 
well as a logical clarity’ that we associate with the works of the best 
French composers; it is poetic, imaginative, technically in no way 
experimental. 


FEDERATION CONTEST. 


The Massachusetts Federation of Music Clubs announces 
a contest for young professional musicians, to be held in 
Steinert Hall between February 15 and March 30. This 
contest is a preliminary to the biennial contest of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs to be held at Asheville, 
N. C., in June. The winners in the State contests progress 
to the district contest, and the district winners go to the 


45 


national biennial. Information about the conditions and 

—_ will be sent on application to the secretary of contest, 
{rs. Charles Stetson, 18 Dunbarton Road, Wollaston; tele- 

phone Granite 4757-W. LG. 


International Guild Lecture on Early and 
Late Schénberg 


The earliest and latest phases of Arnold Schénberg’s 
musical development will be presented to the subscribers 
of the International Composers’ Guild at the first of its 
series of lectures on modern music, Sunday, January 21, 
at 5 p. m. at Wurlitzer Hall, West Forty-second street 

While theoretical analysis of the composer's output will 
be made by Carl Engel, head of music at the Congressional 
Library, Louis Gruenberg, one of the younger American 
composers, who is an active member of the Guild, will play 
a group of Schénberg’s early pieces. 


Arthur Shattuck to Teach 


Before returning to England in June, Arthur Shattuck 
will devote April and May to teaching a class in interpreta 
tion at the Institute of Music in Milwaukee. Other guest 
teachers, who have been engaged by the Institute, are Jac 
ques Gordon and Alfred Wallenstein, first violinist and 
cellist of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
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| O matter how well an artist may 
| sing, a lot of the pleasure in lis- 
tening is destroyed if the little 
book of words is clutched in her \f 
hands; the custom is pernicious and never 
shoald have been tolerated in the beginning. 
Tilla Gemander prepares her programs with 
careful thought; the words and the music are 
memorised; she sings with the freedom of 
complete confidence that only honest prepar- 
ation can give. It’s a joy to hear her! 

W. C.D. 
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MY SUMMER IN THE MOVIES 
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posed pieces of music, carefully culled, cut, picked 
out, and dove-tailed together into some sort of 
logical sequence, so as to appear in the light of a 
specially composed score. Compositions are chosen, 
of course, with due regard to the mood of the scene 
which they are to accompany and are cut down or 
otherwise mutilated until they occupy the requisite 
amount of time. The picking out of appropriate 
music to accompany certain scenes is one part of the 
job; arranging them in sequential order so they 
will follow each other naturally is another part of 
the job, and cutting them so that they shall exactly 
fit the time occupied by the various scenes is the 
third part of the job, by some considered the most 
difficult. All this adaptation requires a careful 
consideration of key relationships, sometimes even 
transpositions of keys and the introduction of mod- 
ulations in order to make the thing sound smooth 
and natural. Of course an original composition is 
sometimes introduced. It would be almost impos- 
sible to prevent it, for nearly everyone has the 
composing bug nowadays, even moving picture mu- 
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sic adapters. So there is frequently a small percent- 
age of original work in these scores; but that per- 
centage is unusually small indeed. I have yet to hear 
a complete score which was especially composed to 
accompany a moving picture film. 

When I first took the commission to design this 
accompaniment, I consulted an old friend of mine 
who does a great deal of this work and is, in fact, 
quite a pioneer in the field. He gave me a lot of 
valuable advice, and said, among other things: 
“Since you will not be given much time to complete 
your work (as is usual), I would advise you to 
avoid original composition as much as possible. 
Resort to it only in case of extreme necessity.” Of 
course, I knew far more about this kind of a job 
when I got through than when I began, and I can 
now say, with some authority, that the majority of 
these scores are a matter of selection, paste and 
perspiration rather than creation, taste or inspira- 
tion. 

Having assembled my library, my next occupa- 
tion was to classify the music according to mood. 
I bought a blank book and labeled the different 
pages with the names of all the different moods 
which one would find suggested in the dramatic 
unfoldment of the ordinary moving picture 
scenario. Thus there were sections in my note 
book labeled joy, grief, anger, hilarity, fight, 
tragedy, suspense, pensive, mystery, sadness, love, 
etc. All the pieces of music I listed under one or 
another of these headings, either complete pieces 
or single strains. Frequently a single piece yielded 
two or three strains in as many different moods. 
All this was noted in its proper place, as well as the 
key and time signatures. 

Before one can actually go to work selecting and 
adapting music to accompany a moving picture one 
must not only be very familiar with the story, but 
also with every incident of it; must be very familiar 
with the look of the picture (must, in fact, be able 
to remember it perfectly without seeing it), and 
must know the exact time (to a second or so) 
occupied by the various dramatic episodes. This 
means many days spent in the hot projection room, 
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looking at the film as it is run off for your benefit, 
viewing and re-viewing the picture ad nauseam. 
A projection room is a kind of private theater used 
for rehearsals only. It is a small hall without win- 
dows, from which all light is rigorously excluded. 
Here the film can be run through the powerful 
magic-lantern-like apparatus and thrown, or pro- 
jected on a screen, either large or small, and sub- 
jected to all kinds of critical emendations. Here 
sits the director, day after day, occasionally shout- 
ing out, “faster!”—‘“too slow’—‘“keep it on eighty, 
Harry !”—“we'll cut that!”—or “run the last reel 
through again!” Here likewise sits the musician, 
stop-watch in hand, getting the time of the differ- 
ent dramatic episodes and saturating himself with 
the prevailing moods of these different episodes, 
or picking out on the spot appropriate music for 
certain scenes. 

Someone will say: “How is it possible to correct, 
alter, or tinker with a picture after it is once 
taken?” It is this way. Very many more pictures 
are taken than will be ultimately used; usually 
many repetitions of the same scene. All these 
repetitions are included in the orginal film and 
when it is run off it is apt to look like a hodge-podge 
of nonsense to anyone but the director, who usually 
knows what he is doing. Of these repetitions the 
best one is retained; the others cut out and thrown 
away. Frequently whole scenes are sacrificed; 
sometimes part of a scene, thus shortening the epi- 
sode; or even only a single view, which occupies 
but a few feet of film, is cut out. The idea of the 
director is that somewhere in al] this conglomera- 
tion of pictures lies the story which he is busy 
pictorially realizing and that he must so cut his 
film as to present that story in its cleafest and 
most interesting form. Thus, for our picture, about 
forty-five miles of film were taken. This had to be 
cut to about two miles. When I first began to study 
the picture most of it was in this extensive form; 
an episode which, in its final forgg, would occupy 
but a part of one reel (an average reel being about 
1,000 feet of film), would be in perhaps ten or a 
dozen reels. 

This stop-watch business, the timing of the dif- 
ferent episodes, was all done for me by a most able 
assistant, so I didn’t have to worry about that. 
But when I got the time plot in my hands the fun 
began. I would take my notebook, consult my time- 
plot and say to myself: “Let me see, I’ve got to have 
forty-five seconds of tranquillity in G major, say 
4/4 time—then thirty-seven seconds of suspense, 
say E minor 3/4 time—then fifteen seconds of 
irritation, 2/4, indeterminate key—then fifty-five 
seconds of fight in, say, G minor 4/4 time,” and so 
on. After this music was all picked out with rela- 
tion to the moods of the respective scenes—se- 
quence of keys—contrasting times, etc.—it then had 
to be cut to fit the time-plot approximately. This 
can only be done approximately in the studio. 
Every one in the theatrical business knows that 
two hours of actual rehearsing with the orchestra 
in the theater is worth more than a week’s work 
in the studio. Years ago, I myself used to say that 
incidental music is composed at rehearsal. 

All this looks like rather a difficult and com- 
plicated job, but it is not so. The most particular 
and important part of the task lies in the selection 
of the music—that it may fittingly express and ac- 
centuate the mood of the scene which it is to ac- 
company. The minutia of its exact adaptation can 
be done by almost any musician who is a bit of a 
composer, has taste and judgment and a little the- 
atrical experience. 

The picture was first produced in New Bedford, 
as was fitting, and the people went nearly crazy 
with delight to see their own local traditions and 
history thus theatrically glorified. All the old sea 
captains—including the one who had charge of the 
Caribbean Sea expedition—were there and were 
all “het up” with excitement and interest. The 
wealth, beauty and fashion of the town were out 
in full force and indeed, it seemed that the Metro- 
politan Opera House had nothing on the Olympia 
Theater in New Bedford that night. 


“Low Brows.” 

The moving picture and its production in Amer- 
ica is, today, an immense industry and a good busi- 
ness, but it has very little art about it. Ninety- 
nine per cent. of it is a seductive appeal—com- 
posed of sensationalism, thrills, and vulgarity — 
the object of which is simply and solely to separate 
the low-brow from his dollar in favor of the pro- 
ducer. The stories are for the most part what 
the Germans call Hintertreppenromane—that is, 
back stairs romances, because they are supposed 
to cater to the mawkish sentimentality, and the love 
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of vulgar sensation of mere servants—housemaids, 
cooks and the like. Yet one cannot help being 
somewhat surprised and shocked to see the movie 
audiences in this country, composed as they ‘so. fre- 
quently are of well dressed and prosperous looking 
ladies and gentlemen, who have nevertheless only 
back stairs minds. This proportion is, however, no 
different in the movie world than it is in the regu- 
lar theatrical world, as one may see by reading 
over the theatrical advertisements in any daily 
newspaper. What cultured persons are interested 
in is the “art” of the theater, not the theatrical 
“business,” and inasmuch as a noble dramatic art 
has developed in the past and is existent today (al- 
though in necessarily small proportion) I believe 
that the phenomenon of the movie has in it a fine 
art potentiality which will undoubtedly be ulti- 
mately developed. 

It is comparatively easy to explain the popularity 
of the movie. Most persons hate to think or in any 
way to use their brains, unless they are absolutely 
compelled by necessity to do so. And the movie 
has eliminated even the little thought and atten- 
tion necessary for the appreciation of a spoken 
drama. Incidentally there is no doubt but that the 
movie has cut into the field of the legitimate drama 
and injured the patronage of the latter. What I 
particularly find fault with is that it pretends to 
offer a substitute for the spoken drama and this 
substitute is by no means satisfactory. At least 
one-half of the art of the actor is lost, when we 
do not hear him speak the words, accompanied by 
appropriate gesture and facial expression; but we 
get the gesture and facial expression first and then 
read in a title what he is supposed to have said. 
All this interrupts the course of the action and 
even when these titles do not consist of the sup- 
posed utterances of the characters, their sudden 
introduction tends to break up and disorganize the 
progress of a dramatic scene. 

Another most inartistic feature of the movies at 
present is the introduction of close-ups, i.e., the 
sudden flashing upon the screen of an enormous 
portrait of one of the principal characters, or the 
fantastic enlargement of a minute detail in a cer- 
tain scene, such as a key, a box or a knife. The idea 
of the producer in introducing such things is that, 
as most persons have but feeble imaginations, 
nothing should be left to the imagination. It might 
interfere with box-office receipts, which at pres- 
ent are practically the sole object of the movies. 
Then there is the introduction of entirely irrelevant 
scenes which frequently have a large pictorial value, 
but which are in no way connected with what is 
going forward dramatically. Both these last men- 
tioned practices are, to my mind, most inartistic 
and tend yet further to make the movie a most un- 
satisfactory substitute for the spoken drama. 


THE MOVIE OF THE FUTURE 

No, it seems that from a purely artistic point of 
view the right subject has not yet been attempted 
in the movies. As a substitute for the drama, the 
movie is undoubtedly bad and inartistic for the rea- 
sons I have pointed out above, but given the pos- 
sibilities of moving picture presentation, one can 
prognosticate its possibilities of future artistic de- 
velopment with considerable interest. First, if we 
eliminate titles, close-ups and views which, however 
beautiful, tend to break up the clear and logical 
progress of the dramatic motive, we have a me- 
dium, silent and beautiful and capable of presenting 
any sequence of ideas which can be apprehended 
through the eye. Secondly, these sequences of pic- 
torial ideas (dramatic or otherwise) should be ac- 
companied by an especially composed musical score 
which should express in tones the same sequence of 
ideas (or rather their musical mood equivalent). 
Thus the progress of a day in the mountains, in 
the forest, or on the lake—with all the changes of 
weather-moods and romantic suggestions, could be 
easily and beautifully thrown upon the screen. This 
should be accompanied by a symphonic poem, which 
should sympathetically and simultaneously express 
all these varying moods of the day. Or it might 
be the pageant of the year, with its changing sea- 
sons from spring through summer and autumn to 
winter. (For time is easily extensible or compress- 
ible on the screen.) These are poetic subjects, 
not dramatic, but what an opportunity they offer 
to the poet and composer for the development of 
one kind of special movie art. 

The French have developed an exquisite art of 
the stage which is quite distinct from the orthodox 
drama, yet which is dramatic, fanciful, or comic 
as the case may be. This is the art of pantomime, 


in which no words are spoken, but in which the. 


actors express their thoughts and feelings by 


ve 
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gesture alone. They are accompanied by music 
which accentuates the emotions, the situations, etc., 
and helps to make all clear. About thirty-five years 
ago there visited this country a company of these 
French pantomimists who presented with great 
success the pantomime L’Enfant Prodigue, music by 
André Wormser. The music was piquant, refined, 
witty and pathetic by turns and the score was one 
which even a great composer might have been proud 
of. Needless to say that the acting was well-nigh 
perfection. Only those who have seen French 
actors know just what this means. Spoken words 
would have been an excrescence; the art was com- 
plete in itself and no lack of them was felt. The 
little comedy-drama flowed merrily .along and de- 
veloped—accompanied by its appropriate and espe- 
cially composed music—in a most unmistakable and 
perfect manner. It would seem that here, in the 
French pantomime, we have a fine hint as to the 
direction in which the development of a dramatic 
art of the movies may lie; a new art which should 
be a joy to dramatic poets and a fertile field of ex- 
pression to the serious musical composer. 


More Indications of Polk’s Success in Germany 


The appended excerpts from Rudolf Polk’s criticisms of 
his recent appearances in Germany are further indica- 
tions of the young American violinist’s success. 


The violinist, Rudolf Polk, appeared with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in the ‘overflowing Beethoven Hall. He is an artistic per- 
sonality which convinces sympathetically through its surety and 
beautiful tone.—Berlin Boersen Courier, November 3. 


Rudolf Polk, who already met with favor at his recent appearance 
at the City Auditorium, appeared last Tuesday, giving the perform- 
ance with piano accompaniment by Waldemar Liahoski. The popu- 
larity of this violinist with his eminent technic, his sweet singin 
tone and his style of interpretation in music by Vivaldi, Handel, 
etc., was proved again by the insistence to give five encores, . 
The extreme ‘ly elegant Etude of Kreutzer had also to be repe ated. _ 


Niederdeutsche Zeitung, November 2. 


Rudolf Polk appeared with ‘the. Philharmonic Orchestra in the 
Concerto Gregorian by Ottorino Respighi. Pilk played the con 


certo as beautifully as such a characterless and monotonous work 
can be played at all.—Berlin Vossische Zeitung, November 1, 


Rudolf Polk played the composition with beautiful vibrato, and 
small soft tone, technically clean.—Berlin Vorwarts, November. 2. 
The artist gave the cformance of the sonata magnificently with 
a beautiful softness, * his forte playing, too, he developed in the 
slow sentences the suspended tones, and full and great the soulful 
notes built themselves to an overflowing fullness. In the allegro 
pests his playing became massive and solid, and he interpreted 
fandel’s tone building with an absolute mastery. After Spohr’s 
romantic composition he sought and found an equally lively ex 
pression. Often his strings sounded as if the artist looked longingly 
and dreamed into the distance as if to recall to himself recollec 
tions of happier times, and at such times a feeling of mastered 
emotion went through the hall. He then carried us back to reality 
with works of such brilliant technic as can only be given by a 
finished artist.—Hessische Post, November 18. 


Polk, whose bearing stamped. him as a born American, is without 
question, a violinist who ranks first and worthy to be placed on the 
side of the greatest of our time. The evening was for him a full 
artistic success. We hope to hear this artist again soon in a concert. 

Kassel Nachrichten, November 18. 


The violinist, Rudolf Polk, who played last evening before a most 
appreciative audience, entered with love and fullest understanding 
into the beauty of Spohr’s ninth violin concerto, the one of which 
the great violinist Petri, said: “It would be the ambition of my life 
to Log it perfectly.” Polk gave the allegro in the passages clearly 
pt fluently, underlined the cantilenes with warmth, put soulful feel 
ing and blossoming tone into the deep beauty of the adagio, and re 
vealed in the rondo his mastery of the difficult double-stopping and 
staccati, in a well developed clearly played technic. . . . The art 
of this violinist leads not only to the purely technical but he gives 
especial worth to clearness and beauty of tone.—Kassel Tageblatt, 
November 18. 


Rudolf Polk will also belong to to the admired great ones. The ad 
vance notices spoke of a genuine art and a faultless tone, That is 
what one expects from every concert giver. But here we met with 
much more. This American violinist with his Spanish appearance 
and his German name, has real artist’s blood in his veins. In the 
Handel sonata he gave the glorious slow measures with a simple 
greatness and broad full tone, the allegro with light rhythmic and 
sure hand. What his bow is capable of in velvet fullness and brilliant 
soulful temperament, and energy, he reveals in the ninth violin con 
certo by Spohr. . . . When udolf Polk comes again he will not 
only have success but also a full hall.—Kassel Zeitung, November 18. 


This Respighi concerto really shows what musical and opicinen’ 
qualities Polk possesses. He succeeded with the assistance of Wolff 
to convince us completely with this work. In Bruch’s Scottish Fan- 
tasie, he strengthened this impression also regarding besuty of tone 
and technical nobility.—-Berlin Morgenpost, November 9 


The beauty of the work was brought out much more brilliantly 
when it was played by Polk with complete poetry and technical 
finish.—Berlin Tageblatt, November 4. 
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The Rikers in Joint Recital 


Franklin Riker, the tenor, composer and singing teacher, 
and his wife, Lois Long, soprano, gave a recital December 
28, at Statesville, N. C., which was an undisputed success. 
The Statesville Daily spoke of it as follows: 

“Radiant and beautiful as ever, Mrs. Riker delighted her 
audience... . Her Maisie was illumined throughout by a 
spirited intelligence. . Riker managed to choose an 
uncommonly pleasing list “7 songs. His singing was 
faultless, which is not to suggest that it was mechanical. 
He makes each number an individual matter, interpreting 
with great care,” 

Mr. and Mrs, Riker returned to New York the first of 
the New Year and have resumed their professional work. 


Listeners-In Heard Saenger Demonstration 


Listeners-in, on Saturday evening, January 13, between 
seven-thirty and eight-thirty, heard a fine radio concert 
given at the Tarrytown Station, WRW, by Phradie Wells, 
soprano; Paul T. Flood, baritone, both pupils of Oscar 
Saenger, assisted by Mrs. Flood, pianist. A demonstration 
of the Oscar Saenger Vocal Training Records was also 
given, while Mr. Saenger made an address, and besides sing- 
ing their various groups, both singers helped with the 
demonstration. Miss Wells, who has been with the United 
States Opera Company, has a beautiful soprano voice, and 
Mr. Flood, baritone, sings with style and finish. 
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RUTH KLUG PLEADS FOR A HIGHER PROGRAM STANDARD 


Having Recently Returned from Abroad, She Finds 


yerman Art 


Declining—A Strong Advocate of Non-Professional 


Chamber Music Work 


Ruth Klug had just returned from Germany, where she 
had been studying industriously and appearing successfully, 
and I was — to know what her reaction would be. 
Would she be like a certain young friend of mine of some 
twelve summers, who confided to me that the very first thing 


she did when she came back to America was to take in a 
whole set of moving picture shows? ; 
“Why the movies f ’ I questioned, sympathetically, remem 


bering a similar experience of my own when good American 
ice cream sundaes were the objective. 

“3 hey wouldn't let us children go to the 
there,” solved the mystery. 

But Ruth Klug evidently had no hankerings after such 
little tin gods, to judge from her occupation when we met. 
It was James Harvey Robinson’s The Mind in the Making 
that she was reading, and she admitted that she was “terribly 
interested in it.” 

“IT am reminded of H. G. Wells’ The Secret Places of the 
Heart, which is a favorite of mine,” she continued. “I have 
always been fond of reading, but I never seemed to accom 
plish much until my stay in Germany, when I read a great 
deal,” 


movies over 


GLap To BE Back AGAIN. 
“How does it feel to be back in these good old States 
again 2” 

“Very good, I can tell you, and I am so pleased and 
proud of our country and the way it is growing, musically 
speaking. Even in the short time I have been away I can 
a change in the musical atmosphere. There is more 
untene st displayed. Why I noticed not long ago that at the 

Capitol Theater the Heldenleben was played—and not only 
played, but enjoyed! That fact speaks for itself. 

‘America talks about being ‘young in art.’ Perhaps the 
Indians are, although even that is a matter of controversy, 


“THE DIFFERENGE™ 


1922, page 53.) 


see 





(See Mosicat Counren, December 21, 

Apparently the gentlemen mentioned in this report of a discussion 
coneerning | vocal methods are not aware that they are considering 
features of special importance in volce we... Bo identified with th 
originai odites of the Bencheley System of Vocal Study, by the 
founder of this innovation, in technical practice—physiologically con- 
sidered 

From references to the contents of the books mentioned the under 
signed has reason to judge of the nature of the contents of one of 
the books mentioned 
a quotation from a 
ago, reads 
(one of the 


the statement concerning ‘‘Interference,”’ 
Record, published and distributed some years 
as follows: ‘The motive of tone production as described 
integrant findings of this method) is unhampered (free from) by 
coercive interference of vocal factors which more completely energize 
the developed singing voice.’ Another paragraph reads: ‘Breath 
pressure ag required to sustain the developed singing voice, stimulates 
the action of energizing vocal muscles which should remain relatively 
passive in the process which insures unim vocal resonance and un- 
hampered development of tonal beauty. 


The attention of the MreicaL Covuree readers is directed to an 

article Traxler, Minneapolis attorney (See Musical 

4), which gives information concernin this 

method article was published in Minneapolis imes, 

February 25, 1897. The (forthcoming) art&cle by Dr. E. T. Gibson, 

Minneapolis specialist, published in the Minneapolis Times, ae 2, 
97, also gives important information concerning the method 


As devised and formulated by the author, this method includes a 
systematizved and exact system of planissimo technical 
physiological accordance with the basic truths of vocal science. 
science is a distinet branch of vocal study, continuity of which should 
the process certainty of 


Apropos 
Bencheley 


uninterrupted during which assures 


volee control 


remain 
technical 


This system of technical practice ag described by the author is 
attracting the attention of es > = musicians as indicated by further 
communications from London essed: The Bencheley System of Vocal 
Study Devised and formuleted for personal use-—this method was not 
advertised by the author until notification of the (alleged) appropriation 
and use without public acknowledgment of the source from which 
knowledge of the method was obtained. 


“The International Who's Who in Music’ under its 


Listed in 
- this method is now advertised from its original and 
. 


legitimate title, 
legitimate source, 

*Misstatements concerning the method are noted and referred to 
legal outherities in charge of the interests of the founder of this 
vocal methe 


Marie B. Bencnecer. 


1107 Hermon Place, Minneapolis, Minn. 





for while it may be decidedly different, who shall say that 
their art may not be as old as that of Europe? Those 
Europeans who settled this country were not exactly sav- 
ages. Instead, they possessed the European heritage and 
culture and tradition, 

“Oh, I know that most people say that the industrial 
growth of the country has caused the artistic growth to 
suffer. I very much doubt whether that is the real cause. 
There has been a tremendous industrial development in 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark, but still Germany looks 
up to their art, and there is a wide interchange of ideas 
between the universities of those countries and Germany. 

“I think the real trouble lies in the way the general public 
regards music—something to play with, a mere pastime, 
something that is very nice for women but hardly the 
thing for men to do, Instead of being put into the category 
of a sport, music should be a real part of our intellectual 
life. It is not a thing for odd moments—something to be 
sandwiched in between a ball and an afternoon tea, Cer- 
tainly, it is not effeminate, but is big enough and virile 
enough to offer tremendous interest to everybody—men and 
women alike. After all, it seems to me that our esthetic 
life is, in a great measure, our epeeetagial life.’ 

“And what about American talent?” 


More TALENT IN AMERICA. 


“I believe that there is more talent in America than 

there is perhaps in any other place in the world. Excellent 
talent it is, too. It has been especially noticeable of late, 
for Europe has been overrun with American students whose 
musical talent is tremendous, but whose musical education 
is sadly lacking. A large number of them have been prac- 
tically youngsters, but the mere fact of age bothers them 
not at all. Many of them come alone, with a courage born 
of earnest conviction, and they stumble along for a while 
until they find their particular niche and their talent begins 
to shine forth, 
_“That is one wonderful thing about America—its ambi- 
tions and enthusiasms, the confidence in itself and the feel- 
ing it inspires in others that, once started, nothing can 
swerve it from its objective. And this applies not only to 
the country, but also to its inhabitants.” 


Lack or Musicat Epucation. 


“You spoke of a lack of musical education.” 

“Exactly. The average American studies the piano, or 
the violin, or the voice, or composition, but seldom is this 
list of studies joined with the word ‘and.’ The ambition, 
the intensity is there, but there is a lack of thoroughness. 
Now the average European, of the same age, same general 
station in life—in other words a parallel case—may not have 
the same talent, but he has enjoyed a well rounded and 
thorough musical education. They do not play with the 
idea of a debut and a concert tour at the end of the study. 
It is a means rather than an end, and for them study never 
ends, 

“Tl have noticed this particularly in Germany. There every 
one knows about music —not simply those who have mani- 
fested a real talent in its direction, as it is here. They 
know musical literature. They go to concerts with that in 
mind rather than for the purpose of hearing a special 
artist. Here, there is a mad rush to hear artists; there, it 
is a desire to hear the works on the program which attracts. 
In New York there is a tremendous concert audience, made 
up of two elements; there is the average audience, com- 
posed of people who make it a habit to go to concerts (you 
will always see them) and then there is the general audience, 
consisting of those who only go occasionally and then to 
hear some particular artist. In Germany, everybody goes 
to concerts—but not to every concert. They use discrimina- 
tion in their choice. 

“Another thing which helps in the creation of musical 
atmosphere abroad is the general participation of every 
one in musical matters. While in America the people carry 
out their idea by watching football, baseball and other 
games, in Germany they get together and play the games 
themselves. It seems to me they take up things with more 
intensity there. If one does not play well that does not 
hinder his playing. He plays just the same and studies 
musical literature. Here, instead of studying themselves, 
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RUTH KLUG 


people relegate that to those who have talent—or think 
they have.” 
A Remepy 


“Have you any particular remedy in mind?” 

“There ought to be more chamber music played at home, 
as you find it in Europe. There not only do the great 
artists get together for ensemble work, but also students 
and those who are professedly amateurs. In other words, 
what we need is more non-professional ensemble playing. 
There is a man on Staten Island who has a wonderful 
chamber music library and very often he invites groups 
of students and amateurs out to his home for a happy day 
spent playing over this music. He is the only one | know 
of here, but in Germany that is quite the general custom. 

“That is one of the things which makes up this intangible 
something which, for lack of a better word, we call atmos- 
phere. In the ordinary homes abroad, one finds excellent 
musical libraries, and people use them; they’re not just 
there for show. Here we are very apt to let the phonograph 
and the reproducing piano do all that for us. It is not 
so important -how much better one plays than another as 
it is to play. 

“There is no reason why we cannot have this atmosphere 
here, and I do think it will come with the acceptance of 
music as a tremendous factor in our lives, instead of the 
casual pastime it is now rated.” 


Scuoot Work or Great ADVANTAGE. 


“Don't you think our schools are doing excellent work in 
that direction?” 

“The idea of working through the school is wonderful 
and I am sure it will bring music closer to the home. | 
also think that the organizing of school and civic orchestras 
is splendid and it is an idea that I hope will spread, 
but I still maintain that the musical hope of the country 
lies with the students and amateurs, 

“Another way in which I think we can improve would 
be through the raising of the standard of programs. By 
that I do not mean whole programs of Beethoven. - Neither 
do I mean long programs. The ideal would be shorter 
programs, carefully worked out and consisting of pre- 
eminently worth while works, 

“And the same idea should be worked out regarding talk- 
ing machine records. It should not be merely a selling of 
the artist’s name, regardless of what the artist chooses to 
sing 

“Please don’t think that I am belittling the power of 
personality. I recognize that as long as there is human 
intercourse there must be personality. But just because one 
has a fine personality is no excuse for making it the vehicle 
for inferior works,” 


AMERICAN STUDENTS ABROAD, 


“I’m afraid you don’t like us much any more!” 

“It is not a question of liking, for I am an American, 
and because I am, I can say things we don’t like to hear the 
outsiders say. But just let me tell you that the Germans 
are getting the biggest surprise of their lives now at the 
splendid talent of the young Americans who are coming 
over and studying. You see, Europe does not know what 
tremendous strides we are making musically. 

“Please do not misunderstand me! I do not take up any 
brief for Germany at all. As a matter of fact, I think that 
German art is declining. Germany has a tremendous mu- 
sical tradition, and yet in Berlin, which was formerly the 
music center, the interest of the people is being attracted to 
other things and they are becoming commercial and _in- 
dustrial—a condition which they should not accept. 

“Of course, these are all just my personal opinions. And 
before we part there is one thing I would like to say re- 
garding the American artist, and that is, to commend his 
generosity. There is far less professional jealousy here than 
in Europe. I really do think so. The only time that the 
European artist loses that sense of rivalry is when he is 
one of an ensemble.” H.R. F. 


SUGGESTED. 


Program esata Pi Morning Choral 


The Morning Choral announces a musicale-dansant to be 
iven at the Hotel Astor the-afternoon of January 20. 
Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist; Isabel Franklin, soprano; 


Joseph Mezo, monologist and humorist, and Minabel 
Hunt, accompanist, will appear in a most interesting pro- 
gram, on which will be featured three Mexican songs by 
The entertainment will be followed by 
dancing. 
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ANGELO MINGHETTI, 
tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, as Rodolfo in 
La Boheme. Mr, Minghetti will sing with the company, 
beginning with the week of January 21, in Boston. (Photo 
by Moffett) 


HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN. 


MARCEL DUPRE, 
French concert organist, 
whose tour in America is 
proving immensely success- 
ful. His recitals on the 
Wanamaker organ, season 
1921-1922, were so success- 
ful that it led to this tour, 
1922-1923, and everywhere 
the young organist has ap- 
peared he has been pro- 
nounced a genius. Organist 
of a church in Rouen, France, 
at twelve, he won prizes at 
the Paris Conservatoire at 
the age of nineteen, twenty- 
one and twenty-three. When 
but twenty-eight he won the 
Grand Priv de Rome, be- 
coming organist at Notre 
Dame at thirty. He is well 
entitled to be called “Master 
of Masters” in the art of 
improvisation. His newt ap- 
pearance in New York will 
be on Wednesday afternoon, 
January 31, at Wanamaker’s 
auditorium, followed by two 
more recitals on later dates. 

(Photo by Hall) 


HT 
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PAUL SNYDER AND MARY WOOD CHASE. 
On December 31, Mr. Snyder, a professional student from 
the class of the latter, played the first movement of the 
Tschaikowsky concerto in B flat minor, with the Chicago 
Civic Orchestra, Frederick Stock conductor. Mr. Snyder 
gave a splendid account of himself, reflecting much credit 
upon the training that has been his, and winning the favor 

of the large audience. (Photo by Cornish-Baker) 


During the four Sundays of Jan- 
vary, at half past four in the 
afternoons, the Park Avenue Bap- 
tist Church—formerly the famous 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church 

is to inaugurate an experimental 
series of musical vespers which 
promises to be of exceptional in 
terest. Harold Vincent Milligan, 
the organist of the church and 
director of its musical activities, 
has arranged the programs for 
the series, which aims at emphasiz- 
ing the religious element in the 
music of various periods and 
schools. Each concert will be a 
religious service expressed solely 
through the medium of music. 
A soloist of the first rank will be 
presented, in addition to the organ 
program, Helen Jeffrey, violinist ; 
Livio Manucci, cellist; Cecil 
irden, mezzo-soprano, and Mildred 
Dilling, harpist, are to appear in 
this capacity. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., who is closely identi- 
fied with the activities of this 
church, has signified his intention 
of being present at the recitals. 
He has done much to make the 
experiment possible, and if inter- 
est in the first series warrants, 
it is planned to make The Ministry 
of Music a permanent feature of 

the Sunday worship. 


ELEANOR BLDERKIN, 
young soprano, just engaged for leading roles at Havana 
with the Cosmopolitan Grand Opera Company. Miss Elderkin 
has prepared for opera with Dr. Daniel Sullivan, and was 
engaged direct from his studio. (De Mirjian photo) 


NEW YORK’S ONLY WOMAN MUSIC CRITIC. 
1 new portrait of Katherine Lane Spaeth, painted by Arthur 
R. Freedlander. She has been on the editorial staff of the 
Evening Mail sinca 1918, having charge that 
paper. Her busy career includes writing special articles for 
magazines, short stories, a novel, Retaliation (almost finished 
and bid for by two publishers), managing an cccasional 
symphony concert, writing interviews with Strangler Lewis 
or Suzanne Lengle n, and flitting off to Paris, where she is 
now, for a week or two of reat and change 
than rest, perhaps 


of muate for 


more change 


JULIA CLAUSSEN, 


photographed in her home the day following her New York recital, with some of the 


flowers she received, 


MTT 
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(Photo © by Underwood and Underwood) 
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Mr. and Mrs. Why Arouse Londo 


n’s Favor 


The recent recital given in London by Greta Rost (Why) 
and Foster Why attracted a capacity house and resulted 


most successfully for this artistic couple, who 


are under the 


direction of Daniel Mayer Co., Ltd. Although Mr, and 
Mrs. Why have only been in London for several months, 


they have been cordially received at each appearance. Their 
next recital in the English capital is scheduled for today, 
January 18 

Following are a few of the excerpts from their English 
notices: 


toth performers had big voices. Miss Rost whose beau 
tiful voice was free from all the usual throatiness of con 


Photo by Delacroix 


MR. AND MRS. FOSTER WH 


traltos, showed good musical feeling when sl 


bert and Gretchaninoff. 


said the Musical Times 


( 


Mr. Why—his mi 


iotes were excellent, his delivery free and 


jazette: “Both have good voice, singing arti 


Referee calls their voices “fine” and the Dai 


( 


bass 
attack that attested to wide experience 


if the joint recital as being “much enjoyed.” 


isms were; 


Each artist has a fine 
As They each showed freedom of production 


Miss Rost 


According to the 





y 


1¢ sang Schu- 
ddle and low 
unrestrained,” 

Westminster 
stically.” The 
ly Mail spoke 
Other criti- 


voice—the former contralto, the latter 
and boldness of 
accompanied her- 
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self in the majority of her songs and also Mr. Why’s, in each case 
preves morons a clever and accomplished pianist. —Musical News 
and Heralc 


Both have naturally excellent voices. The choice of music was 
very varied and some of it seldom heard—as Malediction from 
Halevy’s La Juive, ete. All of which were well suited to Mr. Why’s 
sonorous and flexible bass-baritone. The recital was well at- 
tended and both artists well received.—Lady. 


Her fine contralto was far better employed in operatic numbers, 
She was her own fluent accompanist and acted in like capacity for 
Mr. Why, between whose singing and her own there are points of 
resemblance . » with all Lis natural equipment, as exemplified 
in a bass-baritone voice of ample resonance and power.—-Telegraph. 


Greta Rost achieved the unanimity between voice and piano part 
that is often wanting by acting as her own accompanist. And her 
easy, duent playin not less than her taste and style of singing, 
testified to Pom ber musicianship. Miss Rost, who comes from the 
States, has a fine contralto, warm and rich and well extended. 
Foster Why, Miss Rost's associate in the recital, is also a singer of 
parts, His bass-baritone is ample in volume and dramatic timbre. 
Accordingly, he was at his best in such things as O Ruddi:r Than 
the Cherry, etc. His singing of Mephisto’s serenade out of Faust, 
as an encore, won him a ig P popular bh saumaliion ra. 


Music Teachers Adopt Clark’s 
Resolution 


The resolution, proposed by Kenneth S. Clark, of Com- 
munity Service and secretary of the ee of People’s 
Songs, was adopted unanimously by the M. A., at the 
convention held at the Hotel Aen Rey ‘New York, a 
fortn'ght ago. This resolution concerned itself with the 
fake music publishers of the United States, and read as 
follows : 

“Whereas, the Music Teachers’ National Association 
deplores the evil practices of the fake music publishers 
or song sharks, as revealed in the investigation of 
William Arms Fisher, and described by him in his ad- 
dress before this convention, be it 

“Resolved, that the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion endorses the campaign started by the Better Business 
Bureau of the Music Industries Chamber of Commerce 
to warn the amateur song writers against the dangers 
of dealing with these fake music publishers, and it 
pledges its aid in giving such publicity to the campaign 
as may help in stamping out this song-writing swindle.’ 


“Fake” 


Curci to Give Reception for Fiancee 


On Saturday afternoon, January 27, Gennaro Mario Curci 
will give a reception in honor of his fiancee, Elvira Caccia, 
a young Italian actress who has had considerable success 
both in Europe and in guest performances with various 
Italian companies in New York. Miss Caccia is the niece 
of Cavaliere Emanuel Gatti, a well known Italian actor, 
and made her debut on the stage at the age of five, when 
she showed such talent that her uncle took her under his 
wing and made her a member of his company, until she 
became his leading woman. 

Miss Caccia, still in her early twenties, has had a number 
of offers to go on the English speaking stage, but being 
a serious student, she has refused all of these until she has 
mastered the English language. After her marriage, Miss 
Caccia will continue her career, first devoting a little time 
to study of the English stage. She is an exceedingly intelli- 
gent young woman, having a good knowledge of literature 
and music, which no doubt was one of the things that 
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attracted the attention of Maestro Curci. Too, she is 
considered an Italian beauty, having won first prize at an 
Italian beauty contest held at Carnegie Hall on October 15 


ELVIRA CACCIA 


last. Incidentally, that night Miss Caccia and Mr. Curci 
met for the first time—and the recent announcement of their 
engagement is the outcome. 


Roselle Soloist at Final Blackstone Musical 

Anne Roselle, soprano, has been resting and spending the 
holidays at her home in New York after filling numerous 
concert engagements in the Middle West during the latter 
part of November and early December. On January 9 she 
returned to Chicago to appear in joint recital with Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison at the closing concert of the Black- 
stone Musical Mornings. 


Althouse Already Booking for Next Season 

Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan, is already 
booking for next season, Williamsport, Pa., being the latest 
city to contract for his services. 
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Birmingham, Ala., January 4.—A feature of the sacred 
holiday music was the song service at the Lyric Theater, 
under the auspices of the Independent Presbyterian Church. 
The chorus of fifty trained voices and well known soloists 
gave a program of carols and anthems, 

The cantata, Life Everlasting (Matthews), was admir- 
ably rendered on Christmas Eve by the choir of the Church 
of the Advent. Ferdinand Dunkley’s capable handling of 
the organ added much 

Genevieve Pitot, pianist, whose home is in New Orleans, 
appeared in a matinee recital during Christmas week at the 
Jefferson Theater, under the auspices of the Birmingham 
Music Study Club. Miss Pitot is from the Paris Con- 
servatoire, where she was for several years a pupil of 


Cortot. The large audience that attended her recital was 
fascinated by her interpretations of Debussy, Ravel and 
Albeniz. 


Federation Day was observed by the Birmingham Music 
Study Club, December 28. Emma McCarthy gave an in- 
formative talk about the State Federation’s plans and the 
coming State convention in Montgomery. Mrs. George 
Houston Davis, second vice-president of the National Fed- 
eration, talked most interestingly of the recent meeting in 
Philadelphia and of the National Biennial which will con- 
vene in Asheville, N. C., in June. 

The Treble Clef Chorus rendered a well selected program 
in Cable Hall just before the holidays, under the direction 
of Edna Gockel Gussen. A. G. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 


Cheyenne, Wyo., January 8.—Josef Konecny, violinist, 
made his second appearance on December 11 at the high 
school auditorium. The concert was given under the 
auspices of the high school music department, Florence 
Flanagan, supervisor, the object being to raise funds with 
which to purchase a grand piano. A students’ recital was 
heard in the afternoon and was well patronized. The second 
program followed in the evening. The audience fell far 
short of what it should have been, considering the fine pro- 
gram offered by the artist. The audience made up in 
enthusiasm what was lacking in numbers. 

On Thanksgiving eve an operetta was staged at the 
Princess Theater, sponsored by the Help One Another Club, 
in order to finance the extensive charities of the organiza- 
tion. John T. Hall of the Rogers Producing Company man- 
aged and presented All Aboard to audiences which filled 
is large theater at both matinee and evening performances. 

cast of leading singers—Mrs. Maurice Collins, Mrs. 

James Mackay, and J. F. Simmons—was supported by a 
chorus of 200. The undertaking was successful financially 
and musically. 

Carl A. Jesse, Musical Bureau head of the Cheyenne 
branch of the Western Conservatory of Music, directed 
a creditable concert on December 21 at the high school 
gymnasium. Twenty-five men and women compose the 
personnel, and the chorus sang a varied program in an 
acceptable manner. The organization, called the Choral 
Club, has made a fine beginning. Mr. Jesse came to Chey- 
enne only last spring and has since been actively identified 
with the musical life of the city. 

Excellent music was prepared by the churches of the 
city for the holiday services. The choir of St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church, double its regular size, sang portions 
of Handel’s Messiah, directed by Mrs. James Mackay. 
The solos were sung by Gladys Kleinke, soprano; Mrs. 
Mackay, contralto; Rev. cour A. Bennett (rector of 
the church), tenor, and W. S. Hays, bass. 

At St. Mary’s Cathedral “Millard’s mass in G was sui 
at the midnight Christmas service and was repeated on 
New Year’s day. Mrs. T. Joe Cahill is organist-director, 
and the choir is a male organization of splendid quality. The 
cathedral has a seating capacity of more than one thousand. 
The personnel of the choir includes Arthur Bachmann, Bart 
Tose Victor Haar, Roy Laughlin, William Keating, Ed- 
ward Green, Oscar Lamm, Roy Dineen and James Cooper. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cicinnati, Ohio—(See letter on another page.) 


Erie, Pa., January 1.—The Erie Symphony Orchestra, 
Henry B. Vincent, conductor, gave its second concert of 
the season at the Park Theater, December 31. The soloist 
was Amelia Unmitz, pianist, whose home is in Erie and 
who is doing advanced work at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege. Her contributions to the program were Andante 
spianato and Polonaise (Chopin), Gnomenreigen (Liszt) 
and rhapsody in C, Dohnanyi. The orchestral selections were 
Peer Gynt suite (Grieg), Prelude (Jarnefeldt), Firefly 
(Friml), two Indian Dances (Skelton) and symphonic poem, 
Finlandia, by Sibelius. The subscription of generous local 
patrons made it possible to offer several hundred free 
seats to the general public. 

A piano recital was given by Sergei Rachmaninoff, De- 
cember 4, in the Erie Arena, on the Artists’ Course, auspices 
of Eva McCoy. He was greeted by a large audience. 

Another concert under the same auspices was given by 
Alberto Salvi, harpist, December 11 in the Park Theater, 
The lengthy program, containing numbers by Grieg, Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Schubert-Liszt, Tedeschi, Dizi, Poentix and 
several of his own compositions, left the audience with a 
desire for more and no one would leave until several encores 
had been played. 

Just before going on the rocks the United States Opera 
Company presented The Valkyries at the Park Theater. 
Although the best artists of the cast were reserved for the 
following night in Cleveland, the performance here had 
applause for the singing of Rudolph Young as Siegmund, 
Maria Korff as Sieglinde, the chorus and the splendid orches- 


ra. 
John McCormack appeared at the Arena, December 2, 
under the ausupices of S. Gwendolyn Leo, before an au- 


dience of about 2,500 persons, delighting them with a pro- 
gram of classics, art songs and Irish ballads. 
sisted by Rudolph Bocho, 
Edwin Schneider. 

Many local musicians have made good showings in recent 
concerts. i 


He was as- 


violinist, and accompanied by 


Georgia Brevillier, contralto, and Lois Berst, 








pianist, gave a program before the College Women’s Club 
at the December meeting. Mrs. Brevillier disclosed rich 
vocal resource and interpretative gifts in songs by Kramer. 
Carpenter, Ferrari, Sinding and Novello. Mrs, Harry Burton 
Boyd was accompanist. Matching her intellectual talent 
with brilliant technical ability, Miss Berst gave fine inter- 
pretations of the Gluck-Brahms gavotte, nocturne by Field, 
Cradle Song, Leginska, and selections by Beethoven, Gran- 
ados and Dett. Miss Berst recently studied with Leginska 
in London. 

The Erie Festival Chorus, recently re-assembled by Morris 
Gabriel Williams, gave its first concert of the season, pleas- 
ing a critical audience with excellent choral work. Mrs. 


Lamont Feist, contralto; Mrs. W Bayer, Mrs. E. J. 
Blila, Theresa Mozdy, sopranos, and John Connor, tenor, 


were the soloists. Accompanists were Isabel Paterson and 
Grace Greenman-Chapman. The chorus will give a mid- 
season concert in February and the conductor is making 
extensive plans for a spring festival. 

The choir of the Central Presbyterian Church gave a 
very successful performance of The Messiah with full or- 
chestral accompaniment, under the direction of E. A. Hae- 
sener, on December 17. The soloists were Mrs. Leo Gruen- 
wald, Mrs. C. K. Schaaf, Addie Humphries, Marjorie Vale, 
sopranos; Anne T. Wilson, Mrs. D. G. Evans, altos; Bruce 
Morrison, tenor, and E. A. Haesener, bass. 

The newly organized chorus of the General Electric Com- 
pany made its debut recently in a concert directed by Wilson 
Root Bushnell, with Edna Indermaur as soloist. Miss Inder- 
maur pleased in her solo numbers and the chorus made a 
creditable showing for so new an organization. 

FE. A. Haesener, vocal teacher, presented the following 
trio of sopranos in recital recently : Mrs. Leo Gruenwald, 
Mrs. C. K. Schaaf and Mrs. C. W. Gebhardt. 

George Ahl, violinist-composer, of Berlin, gave a recital 
recently in Masonic Hall. He was assisted by Mrs. J. H. 
Neeld, violinist, and Peter Le Sueur, accompanist, both from 
Erie. M. M. 

Grand Forks, N. D., December 31.—The University 
Philharmonic Society opened its season at the Metro- 
politan Theater undef the direction of Fred A. Beidle- 
man, with Belle Porter Barton, soprano, as_ soloist. 
The program was of superior caliber and reflected the 
intelligent and careful guidance Mr. Beidleman is giving 
the body of students and amateurs. Haydn’s symphony 
in D major received an excellent reading. Shorter 
numbers, the Kreisler Liebeslied, Sarabande (Carl 
Bohm), airs from Faust, and a Strauss waltz, were much 
enjoyed. Mrs. Barton revealed a soprano of excellent 
quality, particularly appealing in its upper register. Her 
numbers were My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, from 
Samson and Delilah; Liddle’s Now, and Rain (Curran). 
Mrs. Beidleman gave her very efficient accompaniments. 

Green Bay, Wis., January 2.—Mozart’s mass in B flat 
was rendered by the choir of Christ Episcopal Church 
under the direction of Alex. Enna and the organist, Ralph 
Smith, 

The Christmas music at St. Patrick’s Church, Mrs. John 


Whitney at the organ, included Kyrie, Gloria and Sanctus 
from Mozart's twelfth mass, Credo and Benedictus from 
Gounod’s mass and Agnes Dei (Loeschs). 

The Nativity Mass by Bruno Oscar Klein was sung by 
the chorus choir of St. John’s Church under the direction 
of Norbert Roy. Mrs, Walter Larsen presided at the organ 
and the Larsen Orchestra assisted. 

The augmented choir of the Baptist Church lately rendered 
a cantata by Ira Wilson. Soloists were Mrs. Norbert Roy, 
Mrs. T. T. Phelps and Howland Fisk. The organist is 
Norbert Roy and the director, Earl Fisk. M. L. N. L. 

Greensboro, N. C., December 28.—Balfe’s opera, The 
Bohemian Girl, was performed by the Guilford College 
Choral Society, December 13, under the direction of James 
Westley White. The chorus of fifty voices gave a splendid 
account of itself, the work being characterized by pre- 
cision of attack and good tonal balance. Beatrice Lynn 
Byrd, soprano, sang the title role with style and pleasing 
quality of voice.’ Mrs, E. C. Caldwell sang the music of 
the Gypsy Queen with dramatic intensity and emotional in 
sight. 

J. Foster Barnes, baritone, took the part of the Baron 
effectively and Gurney Briggs was in the leading tenor 
role, Mrs. Robert Dann was accompanist for the per 
formance and was thoroughly adequate. 

The first number of the Greensboro Concert Course (Mrs. 
Lessie Lindsay Wharton, manager) was given at the Na- 
tional Theater by Claire Dux, soprano, and Alberti Salvi, 
harpist, with Herbert Goode as accompanist. Featured on 
the program were the two last numbers, sung with harp 
accompaniment. They were Sylvelin (Sinding) and the 
Bach-Gounod Ave Maria. Salvi was entirely successful in 
fulfilling the expectations of the audience. A bit of local 
interest attached to the concert is the fact that Herbert 
Goode, Mme. Dux’s accompanist, formerly lived in Greens 
boro for some time and has many friends here 

Another soprano appearing recently was Evelyn Scotney, 
who was heard at the Greensboro College for Women 
Mme, Scotney’s assistants were Maxmillian Rose, violinist, 
and Elvin Schmidt, accompanist. 

Frieda Hempel gave her Jenny Lind program, December 
20, with Coenraad Bos as accompanist and Louis P. Fritze, 
flutist. It was the most inclement night of this winter, 
but a large audience filled the Municipal Theater. As usual 
she won rounds of applause for her artistry, singing and 
exquisite appearance. The concert was fostered by the 
League of Women Voters, 

The Euterpe Club presented a program of Christmas 
music at the home of Mrs. E. S. Wills. A double quartet, 
composed of E. S. Teague, E. S. Wills, E. C, Caldwell, Tillie 
Morléck, Benjamin Bates, Leonard Hurley, C. B. Shaw and 
J. Foster Barnes, gave several selections. Mrs. Cummings 

(Continued on page 54) 
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GREAT INTEREST SURROUNDS LEGINSKA’S NEW YORK RECITAL 


Pianist to Be Heard on February 20 in First Recital Here in Three Years—Own Compositions to Be a Feature—Her 
Late European Successes—Classes Here and in London 





oe v i, 


as 


SILHOUETTE OF ETHEL LEGINSKA, 
which is not only a splendid piece of work, but is also remarkable in the respect that the Baroness Von Maydell, who made 


the silhouette, did so from memory, as the pianist did not sit for her at all. 


The Baroness has cut silhouettes and painted 


portraits of most of the Kuropean nobility and royalty. 


Many students and admirers of Ethel Leginska have drawn 
a red line around February 20 on their calendar and are 
anxiously awaiting that date. It will mark the first New 
York recital at Carnegie Hall in some three years of the 
English pianist, whose reappearance to the American concert 
stage will be enthusiastically welcomed. During her retire- 
ment Leginska has devoted nearly all of her time to com- 
position—the main reason for her withdrawal—to teaching, 
and recently to a limited number of European appearances. 
Last year, however, she gave two joint recitals in New 
York and several concerts on tour, but now she will devote 
several months each year to a concert tour over here, having 
transferred her permanent home to England. 

Concerning the prospects’ of another tour in America, 
where she is a great favorite, Leginska was very enthu- 
siastic and said she looked forward to January 30, when 
her tour opens at the Arcadia in Detroit, after which some 
of the principal cities she will visit are: Lansing, Flint, 
Boston, Washington, etc., the tour winding up on March 
6 when she will appear at the Town Hall, New York, in 
a joint recital with Leo Ornstein, under the auspices of 
the International Composers’ Guild, sailing several days 
later for Europe. 

Mr. Ornstein and Leginska have been engaged to give 
a two-piano concert in Paris, after which Leginska will go 
to Nice for a recital, immediately afterwards returning 
to London for another. Following that date, she will con- 
centrate on finishing her big suite for orchestra, which will 
be performed in London next winter. 

During the ten months that Leginska was in Europe, 
she played with great success in London, Berlin and Florence. 
The Musicat Courter has printed reports of these various 
appearances, so at this time it is not necessary to dwell at 
length upon the manner in which her work—both as pianist 
and composer—was received. 

On July 6 last, she gave a concert of her own composi- 
tions at Aeolian Hall, London, consisting of four poems for 
string orchestra, played by the Philharmonic String Quartet ; 
three songs—Dunsany, the Gallows Tree and In a Garden, 
sung by Mirsky, baritone; fantasy, From a Life, for two 
flutes, piccolo, oboe, two clarinets, bassoon, two violins, 
viola, cello and piano; four songs—Kalte, At Dawn, Yellow 
Head and Sorrow, rendered by Carmen Pascova; piano 
solos—the Gargoyles of Notre Dame, Danse d’un_ petit 
Bouffon, Cradle Song, At Night’(an Etching) and Scherzo, 
played by Leginska, and Six Nursery Rhymes (songs)— 
Jack and Jill, Three Mice Went Into a Hole to Spin, 
Sleep, Baby, Sleep, Gorgy-Porgy, Little Boy Blue and 
Old King Cole, sung by Elene De Frey. The concert 
aroused much interest and was very well received. 

Ildebrando Pizzetti, the famous Italian composer, arranged 
a concert in Florence on October 30, 1922, to introduce Le- 
ginska as a pianist and composer. The impression created may 
be gauged by a glance at the appended, which appeared in La 
Nazione, over Pizzetti’s name: 


As an executant she possesses a technic of the first order, extraordi- 
nary and crystal-clear agility, sweetness and power of tone as needed, 
consummate skill in detaching or sustaining notes, as well as in the 





use of the pedal, Most important of all, however, she brings out 
the sense, the meaning, and the beauty of all the compositions she 
plays. It would i ibl i ine a more striking or brilliant 


performance of the B flat nocturne of Chopin than we heard last 
night, nor yet anything more exquisitely fantastic than her rendering 
of Ravel's waltzes, nor an interpretation more perfect in style than 
that of the Bach prelude and fugue in C sharp minor. The very large 
audience coglaeded with the greatest enthusiasm every performance 
of Leginska. No less applause was bestowed on her own composi- 
tions, which it need hardly be said were faultlessly interpreted. As 
a composer, Ethel Leginska is an ultra-modern and her works, amon, 

which we would instance especially the scherzo, inspired by a poem 0} 
Tagore and a lively and humorous Danse d’un petit fon, showed 
as much variety and rarity of rhythm, dissonant and simultaneous 
tonality as can be found in the works of the most advanced German 
composers, of Hungarians (like Bartok and others), of Russians (like 
Stravinsky and Prokofieff), or Americans (like Ornstein). F 

On November 18 the pianist-composer appeared as soloist 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra in Berlin, playing the 
Mozart concerto in A and the Liszt Hungarian fantasy, 
while the orchestra, under Werner Wolff, rendered her 
symphonic poem for orchestra, Beyond the Fields We Know 
(after Dunsany), and a Scherzo (after Tagore), both hav- 
ing their first performance in Berlin. 

Next she returned to London where she appeared on 
November 24 at Queen’s Hall with the Goossens Orchestra. 
Besides the Mozart concerto in A major and the Liszt 
Hungarian fantasy which she played, the program included 
the first performance in London of her symphonic poem, 
Beyond the Fields We Know, and her group of Nursery 
Rhymes for small solo orchestra and soprano. Elene De 
Frey was again the interpreter. : eae 

In commenting upon the concert the daily press said in 
part: 3 oe 
A pianist who can give an equally brilliant and authoritative 
account of a Mozart concerto and a Liszt fantasy is one to whom 


we must raise our hats. That distinguished Yorkshire musician, 
Ethel Leginska, returned to London last week after touring in Italy 
and Germany, and at Queen’s Hall on Friday evening took such a 
part with Eugene Goossens’ Orchestra in the performance of Mozart's 
A major concerto and Hans von Bulow’s transcription of one of 
Liszt’s piano eoepeomes that we can only endorse wholeheartedly the 
homage of her large audience. That same Hungarian fantasy we 
may hear, perhaps, scores of times in the course of a year, but not 
so often is Mozart interpreted with such charm, such faultless phras- 
ing, such unerring rhythmic sense.—The Daily Telegraph. 





Leginska has been little heard of in England in late years, but her 
playing at Queen's Hall last night made us heartily glad to see her 
back. She was always remarkable, even wonderful; her art now (to 
judge from performances of a Mozart concerto and_Liszt’s Hun- 
garian fantasia) is even more refined and sensitive—Evening News. 

. her performance of the Liszt Hungarian fantasy with the 
orchestra was remarkably brilliant. As a composer, Miss Legiriska 
was represented by an orchestral work, Beyond the Fields We Know. 
Miss Leginska shows a gift for handling a big orchestra, and her 
music has many original ideas, with much that is effective and in- 
teresting.—Daily Chronicle. 





Leginska, an Englishwoman, is a pianist of the first order.—Daily 
Express. 

December 9 marked Ethel Leginska’s final recital in 
London, in a program comprised of works by Beethoven, 
Bach, Chopin, Ravel and Liszt. Also featured were her 
own, the Gargoyles of Notre Dame, Danse d'un petit 
Bouffon, Cradle Song, Scherzo (after Tagore) and At 
Night. 

While in Europe Leginska met many famous musical 
personages, among them Stravinsky in Berlin, with whom 
she enjoyed an interesting two or three hour chat, and 
while in London Eugene Goossens proved to be a wonderful 
friend. 

At her Carnegie Hall recital! on February 20, she will 
play for her modern group, two works by Goossens as well 
as one by Ravel, Lord Berners and four from her own 
play for her modern groups two works by Goossens as well 
time pieces: Dance of the Little Clown and At Night. 

During her sojourn abroad, Leginska added to her com- 
positions by completing three short ms for orchestra 
and three piano pieces, also nearly finishing another big 
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work—an orchestral suite. In touching upon her work 
along these lines, Leginska said that she found by playing 
her own compositions she helped them considerably and 
that is why her programs now include at least one. 

In her teaching—she has classes now in New York and 
London—she is assisted by Paula Pardee, Lucille Oliver 
and Phoebe Jefferson, artist-pupils. One or two of the 
girls will be either in London or New York at all times 
so that the work can go on uninterrupted by Leginska’s 
tours, In the meantime these young women are winning 
their own laurels in recitals on both sides of the water. 
Last year Lucille Oliver, Evelone Taglione and Phoebe 
Jefferson gave very successful London recitals and Miss 
Taglione will play in Europe this season with several or- 
chestras, which makes one conclude that not only Ethel 
Leginska but also her pupils are doing worth while oe 


Sundelius Cites Qualifications of Singer 


“Four things are essential to a singer—voice, musicianship, 
intelligence and personality,” said Marie Sundelius, the so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, in a recent news- 
paper interview. “I need not say that to be a musician 





MARIE SUNDELIUS 
as Ah-Yoe in L’Oracolo. 


requires hours of study and work,” the opera star is also 
quoted as having said. 

When one converses with Mme. Sundelius her charm of 
personality immediately makes itself felt. Her face lights 
with a sort of enthusiastic eagerness when she speaks and 
her voice is full of musical resonance, 

She praises warmly the efforts of American composers 
and musicians, but says that our audiences should demand 
more serious music of their composers and not so much 
of the lighter vein. In this connection it is to be noted 
that Mme. Sundelius uses many American songs on her 
recital programs every season. 

’ The artist, when questioned as to what singer in the 
past had made the most impression on her and had been 
the greatest source of inspiration, was quick to reply: 

“I shall never forget the first time I heard Melba. Her 
singing was the greatest inspiration to me. I went home 
and tried to sing just as she did. Oh, those beautiful high 
notes! “I can almost hear them yet!” 

The curious part of the above is that just eight years 
after hearing Melba Mme. Sundelius herself was singing 
the same operatic role which had so thrilled her and in 
the same place, Symphony Hall,‘ Boston. 

Mme. Sundelius then revealed another secret of the 
singer’s art: A 

“One must be able to ‘feel’ songs and not merely sing 
them from the lips out, which all reverts to the one thing— 
study constantly! When you do not sing put your time 
in study, for there is so much to be learned—new scores, 
words to songs, languages and a lot of other things.” __ 

How consistently the artist has put the above rules into 
force herself may best be shown by her success each season 
at the Metropolitan and her growing popularity as a recital 
and concert artist. n ae a 


It Is Professor Erb Now 


J. Lawrence Erb, managing director of the American 
Institute of Applied Music (Kate S. Chittenden, dean), will 
in addition to filling that position, become professor of music 
and chairman of that department of Connecticut College, 
New London. This is the position formerly held by Dr. 
Louise Coerne, deceased. Professor Erb’s eminent ability 
as organizer and executive officer was widely commented 
upon during the annual meeting of the National Music 
Teachers, Hotel Pennsylvania, a fortnight ago. 


Lovette Pupils Active 


Washington, D. C., January 8—Out-of-town students 
of T. S. Lovette, pianist, and Eva Whitford Lovette, mezzo 
soprano and vocal teacher, were prominent in many of the 
musical Christmas festivities in and around Washington. 
Mary Ruth Matthews of Plainview, Tex., was piano soloist 
at the Christmas entertainment held at Fort Meyer, play- 
ing MacDowell’s Witches’ Dance, G minor prelude by Rach- 
maninoff, and Romance by Sibelius, with splendid tone 
quality and style. She also played with great success a 
group at the New Year’s tea given by Mrs. R. H. Bagby 
at her charming home on Riggs’ Place. : 

A unique feature of the Christmas entertainment given 
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at the Arts Club was the singing of Christmas carols by 
the following pupils of Mrs. Lovette: Jack Ward of Beau- 
mont, Tex.; Lorena Stockton Gawler of Plainview, Tex.; 
Gladys Hillyer of Palacios, Tex.; Mary Ruth Matthews 
of Plainview, Tex.; Edythe Crowder and Novella Mayo 
of Shreveport, La.; and Eva Herron of Washington, with 
Zelma Brown of Temple, Tex., at the piano. 

Dressed in the quaint costumes of Dickens’ period, espe- 
cially designed for them by the well known artist, Mrs. 
Minnegerode Andrews, they sang the carols and acted the 
parts of carollers with charming effect. This same group, 
with the exception of Miss Ward, who holds a position at 
the Rock Creek Episcopal Church, augmented the regular 
choir of the Wallace Memorial Church for both Christmas 
and New Year services. Incidental solos were sung by 
Miss Hillyer, Mrs. Gawler, and the solo and obligato 
of Oh Holy Night by Miss Crowder. R. 


Ben Franklin Wires R. E. Johnston 


With reference to the concert given by John Charles 
Thomas and Anna Fitziu on a recent Monday in Albany, 
R. E. Johnston received the following telegram from Ben 
Franklin, the well known manager of Albany and vicinity: 
“In the concert at Harmanus Bleecker Hall tonight John 
Charles Thomas had the finest success made by a baritone 
in this city in the past ten years. Anna Fitziu also made a 
fine impression and this notwithstanding the fact that she 
was suffering from a severe cold. (Signed) Ben Franklin, 
Manager of Concert.” 


Regneas Pupil at Wright Memorial Concert 


Marguerite Hazzard, the soprano, one of the many ex- 
cellent artists produced by Joseph Regneas, was personally 
selected and engaged by the late Alcred Lyndon Wright, 
for the last concert given by the New York University 
Choral Society, of which he was conductor. Her services are 
much sought after on account of her splendid musicianship, 
beautiful voice and absolute reliability. This last adjective, 
by the way, applies to all the Regneas pupils who are put 
forward by that eminent master; if Joseph Regneas recom- 
mends anyone, reliability may be expected. 


More Bookings for Mieczyslaw Munz 

Besides appearing as soloist with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Albert Coates at. Aeolian Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, January 14, Mieczyslaw Munz, the Polish 
pianist, who has already given two New York recitals this 
season attended by more than ordinary success, will appear 
in recital at Indianapolis, Ind., Boston, Mass., and Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


Perfield Recitals 


On February 3, a musicianship recital will be held by 
Effa Ellis Perfield at Magna Chordia Hall, 10 East 44th 
street, at 3 o’clock, at which pupils of some of her teachers 
will demonstrate. On February 10 a harmony and composi- 
tion recital will be held at the same hall. 
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The Boices Celebrate Golden Wedding 
Anniversary 


Mrs. Henry Smock Boice and Mr. Boice celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary on January 6, when the Boice 
apartment was a bower of golden roses, gifts in gold, and 
many other tokens of the ngh esteem in which the couple 
are held. To this esteem the children of the Boices have 
added their bit, for Dr. Boice, in Richmond, Va., and 
Susan Smock Boice (New York vocal teacher of promi- 
nence) occupy positions of prominence, as did also the de- 
ceased daughter, Lucy Smock Wood. 

Of course music was heard by the 150 guests on this 
joyous occasion, taking the form of songs by Boice (mother 
and daughter) pupils. Grace Potter Brimlow sang beauti- 
fully; indeed, one listener observed “1 never heard a Boice 
pupil sing better”—and that means a lot. Ethel Weller sang 
songs by John Prindle Scott and others, with fine voice and 
enunciation. Madeline Vose was an excellent pianist, and 
Virginia Shirmer, violinist, added much to the affair. 
Several other pupils were to have sung but were prevented 
by colds. Harvey Hindermyer, tenor, was heard in Living 
God (O'Hara) and Voice in the Wilderness (Scott). Among 
the guests were some of national prominence, such as Dr. 
and Mrs. Woelfkin, Mr. and Mrs. William M. Crane, 
Mr. and Mrs, Eugene Carder, Mr. and Mrs. Lowell Field 
Mr. and Mrs. Byrd, Cora Sherwin, Mrs. R. F. Hunts- 
man and Mrs. John Van Vanten, etc. 


Claire Brookhurst Under Friedberg 
Management 
Claire Brookhurst, contralto, has signed a contract to 
be under the exclusive management of Annie Friedberg 
for a number of years, One of the engagements booked 
for Miss Brookhurst is at the May Festival in Harris urg 


Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn in East 


Ruth St. Denis and her company spent the week of Janu- 
ary 8 in New England. They appeared at Manchester, New 
London, Lowell, Worcester, Pittsfield and Portland. The 
following week this company of American dancers will 
appear successively in five maior American cities—New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington and Baltimore. 


Levitzki’s Final Recital , 

Mischa Levitzki at his final recital of the season in 

Carnegie Hall on Wednesday evening, January 24, will 

feature one of Beethoven's greater sonatas, the op. 101, 

which he played on the occasion of the composer's 150th an 
niversary two years ago, 


Maier and Pattison in New Works 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will feature several new 
compositions for two pianos at their recital in Aeolian 
Hall on Friday evening, January 24. 
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Mebane, Katherine Johnson, Charles Troxell and J. Foster 
Barnes sang a group and Mr. Barnes gave Why do the 
Nations? from The Messiah. Mrs, E. C. Caldwell and 
Katherine Johnson sang solos. 

The glee club of Trinity College, Durham, N. C., appeared 
at the State College for Women. 

The Norfleet Trio (piano, violin and cello) gave an ex- 
cellent program of music at a children’s matinee at the 
Municipal Theater recently under the auspices of the Euterpe 
Club. The theater was practically .filled with children who 
listened with keen interest. Explanatory remarks were 
made by Miss Norfleet which added much to the apprecia- 
tion of the children. 

A Greek opera company, composed of three men and 
two women, appeared recently in an opera in their native 
tongue, which was partly spoken and partly sung. Mrs. 
Axambanopolous is manager of the company. A large 
delegation of Greeks from surrounding towns was present. 

The Katherine Rankin Music Club, No. 1, met with 
Mrs. W. S. Hire, December 10. An ‘interesting program 
was given by Helen Bumpass, Mary Gausey, Greola Hall, 
Margaret Mendenhall, Leila Mitchell and Le Verne Ware. 

The Katherine Wharton Music Club, No. 2, met December 
11, when a program was given by Elizabeth Ayers, Jaunita 
Dillon, Annie Louise Flynt, Evelyn Hire, Evelyn Glascock, 
Yvonne Rumley and Elva Pennington. J. W. W. 


Ilion, N. Y., January 5.—An interesting organ recital 
was given at the Presbyterian Church, December 29, by 
Minor C, Baldwin, assisted by Rogers Whitmore, violinist. 
Mr. Baldwin’s program included numbers by Hesso, Bald- 
win, Cametti, Gabriel-Marie, Haydn, Field and Monro. 


Joplin, Mo., December 23.—A concert was given by 
the Joplin Choral Association, assisted by the Joplin Sym- 
phony Orchestra, December 19. The soloist, Mrs. Raymond 
M. Havens, contralto, was most satisfying. Her voice is 
rich in quality and was handled with delightful ease. She 
was obliged to respond with three encores. Mrs, Herbert 
Haken and Mildred Eberly, sopranos, and George Pither, 
tenor, sang the solo parts in three of the works presented 
and gave much pleasure. The choral numbers were by 
Gounod and were splendidly interpreted by a chorus of 
sixty and an orchestra of thirty pieces under the efficient 
baton of Walter McCray, of Pittsburgh, Kans. 

Rhetia Hesselberg recently presented a number of her 
pupils in recital at her residence-studio. The work showed 
evidence of very careful training. 

T. Frank Coulter presented the High School Orchestra 
and Girls’ Glee Club in concert December 11, assisted by 
Mrs. Herbert Haken, soprano in an interesting and well 
rendered program, p A : i ea’ + F 


Le Mars, Iowa, December 22.—People who had come 
from all over Sioux County crowded the Hildreth Memorial 
Church to hear Rudolph Ganz’s piano recital. A former 
artist pupil, Alta Freeman, who has gained a fine reputa- 
tion in Le Mars, put forth every effort to secure his engage- 
ment for the town and make the occasion successful, Mr. 
Ganz planned a program which was partly familiar to his 
audience, which thoughtfulness was much appreciated. His 
simplicity and kindly manner won the affection of his 
hearers at once. He played the Schumann Symphonic 
Etudes, Beethoven’s moonlight sonata, two things by De- 
bussy, Liszt’s arrangements of two Chopin songs, a Liszt 
polonaise and two of his own compositions. Every number 
was much enjoyed and at the close the large crowd ap- 
plauded insistently until he had given six encores. 

G. M. E. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 


Lowell, Mass., January 4.—Without doubt the largest 
audience ever assembled here for a piano recital greeted 
Paderewski in Memorial Auditorium, December 12. At 
the close of a long and exacting program he generously 
added extra numbers, including his own minuet. 

City authorities co-operated with the Community Service 
committee in arranging a carol festival in the Memorial 
Auditorium on Christmas eve. Choirs from the churches 
and soloists united and the Lowell Musicians’ Association 
furnished a band of seventy-five pieces. The Lowell Choral 
Society, under the direction of Eusebius G. Hood, gave 
several numbers. The Middlesex Woman’s Club observed 
the holiday season with a program of ancient and modern 
carols, admirably sung by a double quartet of male voices 
from the King’s Chapel choir, Boston, under the direction of 
Virgil Thompson, 

The Crescendo Club gave an interesting program at the 
home of Mary G. Reed, December 27, at which the works 
of Bach, Handel, Haydn and Mozart were featured. 

The League of Catholic Women, which has many capable 
musicians among its members, invited the public to share 
a Beethoven program in Liberty hall in the Auditorium 
building. Ella Reilly Toye, pianist; Gertrude Regan, cel- 
list; Irene Lawlor, violinist, and Mrs. James A. Murphy, 
soprano, were heard in concerted and’ solo numbers, of which 
Anna Lee McGuire gave a brief musical analysis. 

Albert Edmund Brown has been appointed a member of 
the National Committee on People’s Music. S: KF. 


Miami, Fla., December 17.—-The pageant, Our First 
Americans, was produced by Kate Ellis Wise, assisted by 
Beatrice McCue, contralto; Sherman Hammatt, director 
of dances; Edna Burnside, pianist, and Mrs. W. M. Aning- 
ton, soprano, Those taking part were Gardner Mulloy, 
Irene Chapman, Bettie Thompson, Marcia Mulloy, Mrs. 
John Syebold, Halfred Chaille, James Chaille, Evelyn Drys- 
dale, Lete Gorman, Madelon Lynch and Enid Wolfe. 

Weekly student recitals at the Miami Conservatory at- 
tract good-sized audiences. Miss Foster, founder and di- 
rector, also provides a series of Sunday afternoon Artist 
Concerts given by her artist teachers. Beatrice McCue pre- 
sented the program last week. Miss McCue possesss a con- 
tralto voice of unusual range and luscious quality and found 
immediate favor with her audience. 5 BS. 


Missoula, Mont., December 27.—Three of Missoula’s 
most prominent musicians appeared at the weekly session of 
the Rotary Club at the Tavern Cafe. Deloss Smith, Dean of 
the State University School of Music, was in charge of the 
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program and presented Mrs. Hugh Forbis, soprano; Bernice 
Berry, pianist, and Ruth Shaughnessy, violinist. 

The Presbyterian Church choir, assisted by a number of 
the Sunday School children, presented The Adoration, a 
Christmas cantata, December 24. 

Ruth Shaughnessy, a talented young violinist and pupil of 
Gustave Fisher, was violin soloist at the Wilma Theater for 
a week in December. 

The Missoula Choral Society, under the direction of A. H. 
Weisberg, rendered Handel’s Messiah to a packed house at 
the Liberty Theater, December 31. The chorus was most ably 
supported by members of the Montana Symphony Orchestra. 
The soloists were Mrs. T. M. Pearce and Mrs, Charles Peck, 
sopranos; Mrs. T. E. Fitzgerald, contralto; Albert Thomes- 
son, tenor, and W. L. Shovell, bass. E, A. 


Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”’) 


Omaha, Neb., December 31.—Florence Macbeth gave 
the opening recital in a series sponsored by the Business and 
Professional Woman’s Club. Miss Macbeth was greeted by 
an audience of at least four thousand, which greatly enjoyed 
a program embracing.a number of interesting new songs in 
addition to the selections of conventional, florid style. 
George Roberts assisted as accompanist and solo pianist. 

Many organizations and individuals contributed their ef- 
forts in honor of Music Week celebrated here some time 
ago. The most ambitious of these undertakings was the sym- 
phony concert given at the World Theater under the aus- 
pices of the City Concert Club, a large organization devoted 
to the promotion of musical interests in the city. The 
players were recruited from the local musicians’ associa- 
tion and conducted by Stanley Jan Letovsky. Beethoven's 
fifth symphony formed the chief number of the program 
which also included the Tannhauser overture and other 
works. Agnes M. Wickham, contralto, sang an aria from 
Mr. Letovsky’s opera, Lady Anne. Under the leadership 
of Mrs. J. R. Cain, the Fortnightly Club presented a pro- 
gram of works by Omaha composers. The following were 
represented: F. A, Carlson, Stanley J. Letovsky, Arthur 
Lion, Anna Parker, Madeline Scott, Vernon C. Bennett, 
Bob Sheehan, Mrs. Edward Westbrook, Cecil Berryman, 
Jean Duffield, Nellie S, Bradshaw, Leo G. Kratz, Walter 
B. Graham and J. Edward Carnal. The Monday Musicale 
played its part in the week’s festivities by giving an elabo- 
rate program at the Burgess-Nash tea-room. Concerts were 
also given every afternoon by well known local musicians 
at the Schmoller and Mueller auditorium. Emily Cleve, 
violinist, presented her pupil, Dorothy Lustgarten, in recital. 

The Association Male Chorus, George W. Campbell 
conductor, gave its winter concert at the Branders Theater, 
with Dicie Howell, soprano, as soloist. The evening proved 
thoroughly enjoyable and stimulating as the chorus per- 
formed in energetic style and Miss Howell thoroughly 
justified the warm praise she has always received. Her 
numbers included Depuis le Jour (from the opera Louise) 
and one group each of French and English songs, in all of 
which she showed Herself a sincere and interesting artist. 
The choral selections were sung with many fine points of 
interpretation, including a dynamic scheme that never re- 
mained static. 

The Ruth St. Denis-Ted Shawn dancers, who gave 
two performances here lately, presented a series of pic- 
tures of rare beauty. Both gave generous examples of 
their highly specialized skill in solo visualizations and in 


combination with the various members of the Denishawn 
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ensemble. The most effective of these were the Oriental 
dances and the elaborate dance drama, Xochitl, enacted by 
Ted Shawn, Martha Graham and Charles Weidman. The 
music was supplied by an instrumental quartet conducted 
by Louis Horst. 

At its last meeting the Friends of Music enjoyed a 
program of violin music by Mrs. Ernest A. Reese and 
songs in English by Harry Disbrow, baritone. iP. BD: 


Phoenix, Ariz., January 2.—Louis Graveure, baritone, 
appeared in recital, December 28, at the High School 
Auditorium, as the second number of the Artists’ Course 
sponsored by the Musicians’ Club. The artist sang a 
varied program in excellent voice and manner, and re- 
sponded to several encores. Arpad Sandor played satis- 
factory accompaniments. 

The Story of Bethlehem, by John West, was sung by 
Trinity Choir, December 24, at the cathedral. By special 
request it was repeated a week later. On both occasions 
the church was crowded to the doors. The chorus of forty 
voices was directed by Arthur Smith, organist; the solo 
parts were sung by Frances Redewill, soprano; Mrs. Ray- 
mond Battin, contralto; Howard Ewing, tenor, and R. H. 
Bloem, bass. H. M. R. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 


Pittsburgh, Pa., December 31.—The San Carlo Opera 
Company gave a week’s performance of artistic merit. Rigo- 
letto, Madame Butterfly, Martha, Aida, Traviata, Trovatore, 
Jewels of the Madonna, Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagliacci 
were included in the list of operas. 

Elena Gerhardt sang for the Art Society and received a 
rousing ovation. Her program included a group of Schubert, 
a group of Strauss, two airs by Handel, O Sleep, why dost 
thou leave me, and O, Had I Jubal’s Lyre; two songs of 
Erich Wolff's and two by B. Crist. 

Olga Samaroff and Jacques Thibaud gave a well-balanced 
program including the Bruch concerto, the sonata in B 
flat minor of Chopin and Cesar Franck’s sonata in A major 
for piano and violin. 

All lovers of the C sharp minor prelude were on hand 
to hear Rachmaninoff’s yearly recital, nor would they be sat- 
isfied until they had been granted their desire. Some of the 
most worn compositions took on a new glow in the great 
composer's hands; Weber’s Rondo Brilliant sparkled and 


the Chopin sonata in B minor, heard here so frequently, | 


was made colorful and noble. 

Queena Mario’s recital revealed qualities of voice and 
interpretive imagination, beautiful diction in the several 
languages of her songs, and a real charm of personality on 
the concert stage. John Charles Thomas assisted Miss 
Mario. 

The annual performance of Handel’s Messiah by the 
Mendelssohn Choir, under the direction of Earnest Lunt, 
was the only musical event of Christmas week. The aug- 
mented chorus was unusually brilliant and the quartet of 
soloists a fine feature of the performance. Jeannette Vree- 
land was loudly acclaimed for the genuine clarity and 
beauty of her soprano; Alta Schultz, a local contralto, dis- 
closed a real feeling for the oratorio traditions; Charles 
Tittmann was the bass, using his vibrant voice most in- 
telligently, and Arthur Kraft, tenor, sang with great 
virility. 

The Apollo Male Chorus under the new director, Harvey 
B. Gaul, showed unusual growth at its recent concert. 
The program was a miscellaneous one; the Saudek En- 
semble contributed a Mozart trio, a quartet of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, and the sextet by Ludwig Thuille; Chauncey 
Parsons, tenor, and Frederick Rodgers, baritone, sang 
modern songs and airs from Martha and La Boheme. 


Providence, R. I., December 20.—The Chopin Club, 
of which Mrs. Edgar J. Lounes is president, recently gave 
its monthly musicale in Sayles Hall. An enjoyable pro- 
gram was given by Helen Hogan and Gene Ware, organists, 
and Miss Meisle, who won the first prize for American- 
trained singers at the biennial convention of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs in Los Angeles, in 1915. Her 
voice has unusual range and volume and her singing was 
marked by excellent diction and fine phrasing. Especially 
well rengered were her groups of German and Russian 
songs. Mr. Ware proved an excellent accompanist and his 
organ solos were given with skill and musical taste. Miss 
Hogan, who has recently returned from a concert tour 
in Etfrope, gave an excellent presentation of the Bach 
fugue in G major. 

Eva Gautier, mezzo soprano, was heard in a recital at 
Churchill House, under the management of Susan A. Clark. 
Mme. Gautier gave a vivid and interesting program of 
Old English, Irish and Spanish folk songs, French songs 
and compositions by American, English and Russian com- 
posers. Frederick Persson, pianist, played a group of 
Chopin numbers and was also the accompanist. 

The Fox-Burgin-Bedetti Trio—composed of Felix Fox, 
pianist; Richard Burgin, violinist, and Jean Bedetti, cellist— 
was heard here for the first time in Memorial Hall. The 
trio was warmly greeted and reciprocated with unusually 
finished ensemble playing. The program consisted of 
Brahms’ trio in B major, the Saint-Saéns trio in F major 
and trio op. 50 by Tschaikowsky. 

Geneva Jefferds, soprano, was the soloist at the concert 
given by La Monica and his band at the Emery Theater. 
The program consisted of selections from the Italian operas, 
all of which were played with good effect. Miss Jefferds’ 
numbers, I! Bacio (Arditi), and an aria from The Hugue- 
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nots, were given with a purity of tone and musicianly 
understanding which won hearty applause for her. Her 
encore was the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria. 

At the annual election of officers which the Musicians 
Protective Association, Local 198, American Federation of 
Musicians, held, the following were elected: president, 
John T. Greene; financial secretary and treasurer, William 
Gamble; vice-president, Fred A. Caniff; recording secre- 
tary, Frank P. Wolberg; sergeant-at-arms, Charles A. 
Duggan; executive committee, J. S. Dailey, V. Villatico, 
Joseph Lemaire, Roy Gilbert; delegate to the convention 
of the American Federation of Musicians, Vincent 
Castronow. G. F. H 


Roanoke, Va., January 3.—A huge audience greeted 
Sue Harvard, soprano, who sang at the Auditorium re- 
cently, under the auspices of the Kiwanis Club. Her well 
selected program was enthusiastically received. Admission 
to this concert was by card and the Kiwanis Club is to be 
congratulated upon the success of the occasion and for its 
liberality in affording the music lovers of our city the 
opportunity to hear this fine artist. 

The second in a series of concerts being fostered by 
the Thursday Morning Music Club was given at the 
City Auditorium, December 15, when Frieda Hempel, 
soprano, assisted by Coenraad V. Bos, pianist, and Louis 
P. Fritze, flutist, were presented. The large auditorium 
was filled to capacity by a most enthusiastic audience in- 
cluding delegations from Virginia College and Hollins 
College. The program included solos by Mme. Hempel, 
Mr. Bos and Mr. Fritze, all of whom were most gracious 
in responding to insistent demands for encores. 

Mrs. Paul Blackwell was appointed from the Thursday 
Morning Music Club and Mrs. Robert Curtis from the 
Music Teachers’ Association, who with Daisy Wingfield, 
supervisor of music in the public schools, composed the 
committee for this year’s Music Memory Contest. A period 
of two months was given for the study of fifty composi- 
tions which were selected chiefly from a list recommended 
by the National Bureau for the Advancement of Music. 
The children were encouraged to keep music scrapbooks, 
the material being collected from advertisements, news- 
paper articles, etc. C. D. Hewlett, editor of the Music 
Page, was of great assistance in collecting this data. At 
the close of the contest an exhibition of the one hundred 
best scrap books was- made in one of the large store 
windows. ‘Preliminary tests and a final test were held 
to choose the best school team and the three best individual 
students. Parts of twenty selections were played or sung 
and the primary children required to recognize the com- 
position and state the name and nationality of the composer, 
spelling all words correctly. In addition to this, the junior 
high and the high school pupils were required to give the 
period in which the composer lived and two facts about 
his life and work. A Music Memory Contest pin was 
given each child winning a place on any team. The Thurs- 
day Morning Music Club gave fifty-five silver pins and the 
Music Teachers’ Association donated five gold ones to the 
first prize winners. A Columbia Grafonola was offered 
as the first school prize which was won by Commerce 
Street School. The second school prize was won by Vir 
ginia Heights School and was a portable Victrola. A 
violin outfit for the best individual test paper was won by 
Frances Showalter of the Virginia Heights School, while 
the next best paper was that of Nelson Dickinson, who 
won a ten dollar football. The prize of a ten dollar gold 
piece, offered by the Civics Division of the Chamber of 
Commerce, was won by Dorothy Gibboney of the high 
school. During this contest an entertainment was given 
and pantomimes arranged to represent different numbers on 
the memory list. 

Cassye Young, a teacher in the Lee Junior High School 
of this city, feeling that an orchestra would be an asset 
to the school, undertook its organization and procured 
twenty high school pupils, who have rehearsed twice each 
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week, under the direction of Charles W. Findlay. The 
first performance was lately given at the Lee Junior High 
School and reflected much credit on director and orchestra. 

The December recital of the Thursday Morning Music 
Club was given in the Thurman and Boone Music Salon 
and offered solo numbers by Mrs. John T. Trout, soprano; 
Mrs. Herbert Gregory, soprano; Mrs. Robert Hatcher, 
contralto; Elizabeth Hill, pianist, and Charles Findlay, 
trombonist. 

The music department at Virginia College gave a 
Christmas concert in the college auditorium, which in- 
cluded numbers by the college choir, vocal, piano and violin 
solos. 

A concert was given at Trinity Methodist Church by 
the choir, assisted by some of the leading solo voices of 
the city. The program consisted of sacred music, the 
most prominent number being Gounod’s Gallia. Mrs. 
Robert Hatcher, contralto soloist of the church and arranger 
of the program, has reason to feel proud of the acceptable 
manner in which the program was rendered 

A benefit concert was given at Greene Memorial Church 
under the direction of Herman Larson, with Mrs. Claude 
Guerrant at the organ. Those on the program were Mrs 
Herbert Gregory, soprano; Mrs. Herman Larson, contralto; 
James Breakell, tenor; C. A. Woodrum and Herman Lar- 
son, baritones; Helen Hiatt, pianist; Mrs. Ruth Jones 
Fenton, cellist, and Mrs. Brooks Marmon, reader. 

On Tuesday evening, December 12, the members of the 
Music Teachers’ Association were delightfully entertained 
by one of their members—Mrs. Ernest G. Baldwin—at her 
home on Albemarle avenue. After routine business had 
been transacted, a delightful musical program was rendered, 
including three songs by Maude Wilson, soprano, and piano 
numbers by Clinton Eley, Edna Brown and Mrs. E. G 
Baldwin. 

A program of Christmas music was rendered at St 
Mark’s Lutheran Church by the Hollins College choir, 
under the direction of Erich Rath, head of the music de 
partment. This choir is composed of thirty picked voices 
and the program was a very enjoyable one 

The choir of Christ Episcopal Church, under the direc 
tion of Gordon H. Baker, rendered The Christ Child, a 
sacred cantata by Hawley. The solo parts were taken 
by Mrs. John Trout, Mrs. F. W. Dowdy, Mrs. F. E. Mad 
dox and Mary Kerr, sopranos; Mabel Garrison, contralto; 
John I. Bowman and Gordon H. Baker, tenors, and Clarence 
Huff, baritone. 

The choir of Greene Memorial Church, under the direc 
tion of Herman Larson, gave The Coming of the King, 
by Dudley Buck. Those taking solo parts were Mrs. Frank 
Suthers, Mrs. J. P. Waggoner, Mrs. H. F. Larson, Clarice 
Hayman, Margaret Henderson. Harry Wicks, Harry 
Koehler, C. A. Woodrum and Herman Larson. 

The first meeting in the new year of the Music Teachers’ 
Association was held January 2 in the studio of Mrs. N. ¢ 
Brophy. 

The Roanoke Music Colony has received a valuable ad 
dition in the person of George F. Austin who has re- 
cently assumed the duties of organist and choirmaster of 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Women’s Orchestra to Play in Atlantic City 
The Women’s Symphony Orchestra of Philadelphia, J. 
W. F. Leman, conductor, will give a concert in Atlantic 
City at the Globe Theater on January 27. Following a 
meeting of Mayor Bader’s committee and their decision to 





Palace Studio Photo, Atlantic City 
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have a musical event of unusual interest some time during 
January, the Women’s Orchestra has been chosen, Owing 
to the popularity of Mr. Leman, who a few years ago 
conducted concerts in Atlantic City for several years, it is 
expected that he and his unique attraction will arouse 
unusual interest on the part of music patrons of that re- 
sort. 


John Barclay’s Recent Successes 


John Barclay has returned to New York after a tour 
on which he scored many notable successes. Appended are 
some of the notices which followed his appearances, be- 
ginning with his performance in The Messiah at Chicago: 

Mr. Barclay performed some astonishingly brilliant vocal evolu- 


tions during the Why Do the Nations air, astonishing in_ themselves 
and good singing in addition.-Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune. 





John Barcley, baritone, showed that his voice has warmth and a 
ringing timbre and that he knows the oratorio traditions.--Maurice 
Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News, 

Who was he? Was he truly a great singer? He is a newcomer 
in this country and so his reputation has not had time to spread 
everywhere, The audience which filled Coe college chapel greeted 
the artist courteously and reservedly. But it was only a short time 
until everyone realized that John Sardiay is a very unusual singer, 
one who is able to captivate your closest attention from start to 
finish. Then the audience could hardly get enough. A remarkable 
personality prepares the way for him 1 ae he has sung a word, 

Prof. Max Daehler, Cedar Rapids Evening Gazette. 

John Barclay has a real man’s voice, and a temperament that 
soars many degrees beyond its compass. This is as welcome as it is 
unusual.—Toronto Evening Telegram. 





Mr. Barclay sang with enthusiasm, tonal richness and a true 
regard for the delineation and significance of the texts.—Manitoba 
Free Press. 





To hear a singer so enthralling that at times you become quite 
oblivious to his splendid technical powers; to listen, at others, to 
the supple ease with which that technical skill functions; to meet 
a performer whose musical culture allows him to delve successfully 
into the byways as well as the highways of song literature; to 
realize that in all he does is a definite coloring of vital personality 

to acutely sense the presence of these phases of an artist is to be 
experienced from a recital by John Barclay.—Winnipeg Evening 
Tribune. 


Josef Stopak in New York Concert 

Josef Stopak, the well known violinist, appeared in con- 
cert on January 13 at the Hotel Commodore, New York, 
as soloist for the New York Police Square Ctub, the 
Masonic organization of the force. On a semi-popular pro- 
gram he played -the Rimsky-Korsakoff Chant Hindu, Valse 
Triste (Vecsey) and the Variations on a Corelli Theme 
by Tartini-Kreisler. 


Anna Pinto in Wagner Program 

A Wagner program, played on the harp, will be a novelty 
indeed, and this is promised by Anna Pinto, at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, March 10. Anna Lodado, soprano, and 
Pasquale Romano, baritone, will assist. Miss Pinto was 
special soloist at Summerfield M. E. Church, F. W. Ries- 
berg, organist, on Sunday evening, January 14, playing some 
of the foregoing pieces. 


Frank Cuthbert for Halifax Festival 


Frank Cuthbert, baritone, has been engaged for the Hali- 
fax (Nova Scotia) Music Festival on April 9, 10 and 11, 
The artist will sing the baritone roles in Saint-Saéns 
Samson and Delilah in concert form, the Verdi Requiem, 
and on the last night of the festival a miscellaneous concert 
program. 


An Extra New York Recital for Werrenrath 


Reinald Werrenrath’s only Brooklyn recital of the 1922- 
23 season took place Monday, January 8, at the Academy 
of Music. The ay aos consisted of four groups of songs 
and the Prologue from Pagliacci. 

Since the papers announced that Mr. Werrenrath would 
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not give another recital in New York City proper until 
April 8, so many requests followed for an extra appearance 
that the singer’s managers have had to book him before 
that date. It is learned that they were able to obtain Car- 
negie Hall for Washington's Birthday. Requests for special 
songs for his February 22 appearance will have as much 
attention as those for an extra recital. The third recital on 
April 8 will take place as scheduled. 

Mr. Werrenrath gave a recital in Symphony Hall, Boston, 
Mass., the night before the Brooklyn recital, January 7. 





Verdi Club Morning Musicale a Success 


Florence Foster Jenkins must have felt indeed gratified 
on the occasion of the January 10 morning musicale of the 
Verdi Club, Waldorf-Astoria Apartments, not only be- 
cause of the large attendance and the fine program pre- 
sented by eminent artists, but also because of the loudly- 
expressed approbation of everything said and done. Ap- 
plause was not wanting for her program, and it was well de- 
served because all the ingredients of the musicale were 
high class. Such was the singing of Marian Telva, Met- 
ropolitan Opera contralto, in O Don Fatale (Carlo Ed- 
wards at the piano), which was followed by rapturous ap- 
plause, and in songs by Wagner and Strauss, with a dainty 
encore. Laurence Leonard, tenor (Blair Neale at the 
piano), showed fine fervor in the Tosca aria, with Snow- 
flakes—and a beautiful mezzo-voce high G—as an encore. 
Three numbers of individual worth were given by Dr. 
Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone, on a French “Cabinet” organ 
(in his family since 1878), by the firm Debain. It hardly 
equals the American cabinet organs of similar pattern, 
which, however, did not prevent Dr. Cottone from playing 
Handel’s Harmonious Blacksmith with variety of touch, 
including a “spiccato” effect, produced by the striking of 
the reeds of the organ by hammers. Pieces especially com- 
posed by Wely, Moreaux and Brisson, for this instrument, 
were performed with sovereign technic and taste by this 
organist, for which he received much applause. President 
Jenkins presented him with a silver cigarette-case, and 
also took occasion to thank her many friends for hundreds 
of Christmas and New Year cards, as well as other expres- 
sions of esteem. The salon was crowded, and guests of 
honor were Mrs. P. Wright Edgerton (President General 
of the Society of Holland Dames), Helen Varick Boswell 
(President of The Forum), Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone, 
Carlo Edwards, Katharine Martin (President Athene) and 
Mrs. Leonard Hill (President, Criterion Club). 





Ashley Pettis “A Boon to Pianists” 

Ashley Pettis is meeting with big success on his southern 
tour, and the critics and public are Gnanimous in their praise 
of this young artist and his beautiful, poetic piano playing. 
The Brownwood Bulletin of Texas, of December 20, writes 
editorially : 

Ashley Pettis appeared in recital in the Howard Payne Audi- 
torium, Tuesday evening. The program was a boon to pianists who 
rarely have the opportunity of hearing a piano recital of this type. 
Mr. Pettis gave three groups. Throughout the program one was 
charmed with the sincerity of the artist, his poetic feeling and fine 
tone quality. ‘He interpreted splendidly the Brahms numbers, giv- 
ing a ruggedness and sweep to the B minor rhapsody that was 
gratifying, while the D flat intermezzo was very tender. The 
Chopin nocturne showed to advantage his fine singing tone and 
beautiful piano effects as well. he A flat ballade and B minor 
scherzo were played with warmth and a clean technic. The modern 
group was particularly interesting. Mirror, written by Mr. Pettis 
himself, was charming and thoroughly musical, while nothing in the 
entire program was more artistically played than the Rhapsodic 
Prelude of de Grassi, dedicated to the player. Fragment, by 
Kramer, lent a moment of restful color to this group before the 
tremendous demands of Liszt's St. Francis. His critics have praised 
him for this number, not without reason. The breadth of the 
slowly treading melody and difficult left hand work, building up 
to fine climaxes marked this as a truly great number. he con- 
cert was under the direction of Rogers Cockrill (head of the piano 
department), of the Howard Payne College, and also a former pupil 
of Mr. Pettis. 


The Denison Herald writes in part: 


An oppresistive crowd attended a delightful recital Friday evening 
by Ashley Pettis, pianist virtuoso, Mr. Pettis, who, according to 
musical journals, is one of the coming musicians of the country, 
was exceptionally good. He is a real artist, a well rounded and 
finely balanced musician. The artist was able to do what but few 
pianists can do, that is, make his hearers “feel’’ his music in nearly 
every instance of the long and heavy program. His poetic playin 
made it possible for a person with an untrained musical ear to fol- 
low the various moods he was trying to interpret, 


More Comments on Dreda Aves’ Carmen 


The appended additional comments are taken from the 
Toronto Daily papers, and refer to the splendid portrayal 
of Carmen by Dreda Aves, the young artist pupil of Enrica 
Clay Dillon. It is rare that a debutante receives such con- 
sideration from the critics. The comments follow: 


Dreda Aves was undoubtedly the finest Suzuki that has been’ 


heard in Toronto in many seasons. The nobility and beauty of her 
tones as they blended in the flower duet will not soon be forgotten. 
. . . It is quite certain that we shall hear more of Dreda Aves 
in the future. She is American born, though seemingly of French 
or Spanish extraction, and her unique promise and present excel- 
lence were amply proved by her impersonation of the capricious 
gypsy girl in Carmen. One reason that this opera is less frequently 
given than its popularity warrants is that really good Carmens are 
so scarce, There are half a dozen singers who can give fine per- 
formances of Butterfly, for one who can really handle the role of 
Merimee’s sypsy siren. iss Ave’s performance on September 6 
was one of the bravest I have seen, since she sprained her ankle 
early in the first act, and carried on in what must have been ex- 
eruciating pain. Her acting will doubtless mellow with a season 
or so of experience but even now it is full of diablerie and vitality. 
She was never crude and the tragic effect of her countenance in the 
scene with the cards and in the death scene was very poignant. 
Vocally she is all that can be desired for this part. Her tones have 
a round, rich, emotional quality, expeodingly rare, and her voice 
soeuenen was admirable.—Saturday Night, Toronto, September 16, 
922, 





Though Dreda Aves as Carmen did sing sharp a few times, prob- 
ably through nervousness over the auditorium, she presents a fine, 
pulsating Carmen; vocally not — up to some we have » but 
in acting she seemed to be in open of the role. Unfortunately 
she strained an ankle through a fall on the which rather sub- 
dued her movements in the final scene with ose. She did 
most oy the songs splendidly—The Toronto Daily Star, September 


Sixth Biltmore Musicale 


The sixth of the Biltmore Friday Morning Musicales will 
take place on January 19. this occasion Lucrezia Bori, 
soprano; Hans Kindler, cellist, and Paul Ryman, tenor, 
will be the participating artists. 

The two remaining musicales of the season will be given 
on February 2 and February 16. The artists for these will 
be announced later. 
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Letters from 
MUSICAL COURIER READERS 











Those Tenor Top Tones 


To Tue Musica Courier: 

In a recent issue of your paper, I read something about 
Top Tones for Tenors, signed by F. P., in which he told 
about an interview with Frederic Freemantel. I have 
also read some of those articles by Frederic Freemantel 
about the Secret of Singing High Tones. What I want 
to know is, is this stuff on the level? Is there such a man 
that knows anything about top tones? I am a tenor and a 
good amateur. Being a successful business man I only sing 
for the pleasure of it, but I am certainly bothered when it 
comes to high notes. That is why I am writing you; I 
want to know what you know about this man Freemantel? 
Who is he, does he have the goods, or is he another one of 
those smooth hot air artists? Just tell me, for if he can 
show me some points whereby I can get more out of my 
voice to give pleasure to my family, I'll gladly take a trip 
to New York and pay this man any price for real help on 
my voice. I will appreciate your reply. 

(signed) “TENor.” 


When we received the above letter it set us thinking— 
and we thought that the best thing to do was to put this 
letter up to Frederic Freemantel himself and see what he 
would say about it. We must say that he was very con- 
vincing with the Musicat Courter representative, F. P., 
as told in our issue of December 7, in the article entitled 
Top Tones for Tenors, and in bringing up the subject 
of your letter to Mr. Freemantel, his reply was this: “I 
stand ready at any and all times to prove and demonstrate 
my claims about my system of voice production and, es- 
pecially with regard to tenors, I can and will make such 
proof whenever or wherever you wish. I have just what I 
have yearned and prayed for and worked for all my life, 
the secret of singing high tones, especially as regards the 
tenor voice. So bring on your committees, theorists, 
dreamers or anybody else. I'll convince them all in a very 
short time, but I will not show them the ‘How of it.’ That 
must be reserved for my regular pupils. And don’t forget 
this, my dear Musicat Courter man, I prove everything I 
say, prove everything with my own voice if necessary, and 
when a tenor brings me something he cannot do I'll do it 
for him, and show him just what I did to do it, and show 
him just what he must do to do it himself. I have not yet 
seen an earnest singer who was really vocaJly incapable of 
doing most all he wanted to do when once he was shown 
how by somebody that knew how.” [This seems fair 
enough.—THe Eprtor.]} 


An Illusion Shattered 
To THe Musica Courrr: 

The interesting article in a recent issue of the Musica. 
Courter on the music of Hawaii, by Loring Andrews, gave 
me an entirely different idea of music in the Hawaiian 
Islands from what I had believed was the case for the past 
—well, a good many years. Going. there when nine years 
old, and living for a time in a missionary family, I had 
always believed what must have been told me by some 
member of that family, and that was, that the Hawaiians 
had no songs or music until the missionaries reached 
Honolulu and sang hymns and psalms in the church ser- 
vices. The rhythm of the calabash drums played for the 
naughty hula-hula was the only approach to anything 
suggesting music. Of course the hula-hula was forbidden, 
as was the playing of the drums, but in spite of all pro- 
hibition it was never stamped out. One of the tunes the 
natives had adopted when I was a child, was Home, Sweet 
Home; but the native or Hawaiian words may have been 
quite unprintable. 

Yours sincerely, 
(signed) K. F, A. 


Activities of the Cornish School 


The Cornish School of Music, Seattle, had a very busy 
time around Christmas. Four one-act plays, including a 
puppet play, were given at the school theater on December 
21, 22, 23. On the evening of December 18, a unique Christ- 
mas feature was a series of Bible readings from The Life of 
Christ, given by four of the seniors of the School of the 
Spoken Word, the readings being supplemented by a 
musical program. On December 20, Ella Helm Boardman, 
of the faculty, arranged a Bach program for the Musical 
Art Society. Miss Cornish, founder and director of the 
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school, delievered a lecture before the Women’s Club of 
Puyallup on December 11 

The present month is also a busy one and will include 
recitals by pupils of three members of the faculty—Mrs. 
Sara Y. Peabody, Mr. Jou-Jerville and Mr. Potjes. Mr. 
Potjes will give a recital on January 29. 


Laros Wins Favor in Greensburg 


Earle Laros, the pianist, who is making a tour of the 
Middle West, gave his first program in Greensburg, Ind., 
on Friday, January 5, before the music department of the 
Women’s Club. The auditorium was crowded and _ his 
success was so decided that he was asked to stay over 
for another engagement on Sunday afternoon, which he 
did, presenting an entirely new program. This was Mr. 
Laros’ third appearance in that city in less than a year. 
The Greensburg News, in reviewing the concert, said in 
part: 

The favorable impression he made last year resulted in his en- 
gagement to appear before the department club. There is something 
about his playing that arouses a desire to hear more of it. Last 
year we listened to him in an informal attitude that was delightful. 
This year it was a kid-gloved crowd sitting stiffly in pews that 
greeted him. Such formality usually kills all responsiveness and 
congeals the spirit of the performers. Yet, Mr. aros won and 
held his audience as only “an artist with a message” could. _ 

Technical skill, which he has in abundance, could not suffice 
without the real qualities of musicianship being manifested. Mr. 
Laros possesses that indefinable something that marks the true 
artist. He displayed fine intelligence, poetic socting and dramatic 
fire in his interpretations of the varied numbers. lis gavotte, A 
major, had to be repeated. It is a rhythmical and melodious number, 
admirably constructed. 








German Company to Give Benefit 


The artists of the Wagnerian Opera Festival, which opens 
its New York season at the Manhattan Opera House on 
February 12, will give a performance of Die Meistersinger 
in Bremen on the eve of its departure for this country in 
aid of the Seamen’s Home of the United States Lines. 
The entire proceeds of this performance to be given at the 
Bremen Opera will be devoted to this charity. 





Grace. Bradley’s Engagements 


Grace Bradley, contralto, has been engaged to sing at the 
first concert of the season given by the Fique Choral Club 
in Brooklyn, January 30. Of a recent recital at Schenectady, 
the Gazette of that city said: “Grace Bradley, contralto from 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, gave a most interesting 


recital in our Saturday Night series. Her program con 
sisted of French, Italian and English songs. The audience 
liked her so well that she had to respond to eight encores.” 
Miss Bradley sang the part of Grimgerde in Walkure, 
last Saturday night. This was her first appearance in that 
role this season in Manhattan, although she sang it Tuesday 
night in Philadelphia. Last season she sang both the 
part of Fricka and Grimgerde at the same performance 


Knoch’s Conducting Praised 

Although Dippel’s United States Grand Opera Coimpany 
came to an early and untimely end, the performances which 
it had given reflected credit on the entire personnel and on 
no one more than Ernst Knoch, the indefatigable conductor, 
to whose energy and perseverance a lion’s share of the suc 
cess of the performances is to be attributed. The Cincin 
nati Enquirer said of the Walkiire performance there on 
December 2: “Last night’s performance, nevertheless, was 
noteworthy for several surprisingly good attributes. Chief 
honors are due Ernst Knoch for his superb holding to 
gether of all the forces. He is an excellent musician and a 
fine operatic conductor. One cannot say more than that he 
extracted as much out of his men and the performers unde 
his baton as was humanly possible.” 


Bertram Taylor Joins Bureau 


Alphonse Eyssautier and Grenville Vernon, of the In 
ternational Publicity Bureau, have made a valuable addition 
to their forces in Bertram Taylor who recentiy came from 
Indianapolis to write musical publicity for the Bureau 
Miss Taylor has been for a number of years a prominent 
figure in the musical life of the Middle West, where her 
signature has been familiar to newspaper readers. She was 
most recently music critic of the Indianapolis News, and be 
fore that, music critic and assistant dramatic editor of the 
Indianapolis Star. Her newspaper work, which has brought 
her into touch with many of the leading artists in the United 
States, has given her unusual training and experience for 
the new position. 


Helene Romanoff and Plotnikoff via Radio 


Mme. Romanoff, dramatic soprano, and Eugene Plotnikoff, 
joined at the Newark Station, January 12, in broadcasting 
Russian popular and classical songs. They are pioneers in 
this, and large numbers of people interested in Russian 
vocal art enjoyed their fine vocal contributions 
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St. John’s Episcopal Church, In addition to his church 
duties, Mr. Austin will open classes in piano, organ and 
voice, G. H. B. 

San Antonio, Tex., January 1.—The first of a series 
of musical services was recently given by the vested 
choir of Saint Mark’s Church, Oscar J. Fox, organist 
and choirmaster. The work ‘rendered was Penitence, 
Pardon and Peace (J. H. Maunder), with David Griffin, 
baritone; Margaret McCabe, soprano, and Eric Harker, 
tenor, as soloists. The work of both soloists and choir 
measured up to the expectations of those assembled in 
the large church. 

The San Antonio Musical Club gave its monthly 
musicale and reception, December 18. Mrs. J. G. Horn- 
berger arranged the program, which consisted of num- 
bers by the following: Mattie Herff Rees, soprano; 
Gilbert Schramm, bass; Nora Duessen, reader; Mrs. 
J. G. Hornberger, soprano; David L. Ormesher, tenor, 
and Mrs. Paul Rochs, soprano. The closing number 
was given by the San Antonio Mozart Society, David 

Ormesher, director. The accompanists were Mrs. 
L. L. Marks, Roy Repass, Eleanor Mackensen and Mrs 
Eugene Staffel. The numbers were all greatly enjoyed. 
At the close of the program Mrs. Lewis Krams-Beck, 
president of the club, was presented with a beautiful 
silver flower basket by J. H. Kirkpatrick, in behalf of 
the club members, who praised Mrs. Beck for her un- 
tiring efforts for the club and for music in general. 
Mrs. Beck responded with a few well-chosen words. 

A sacred program of unusual interest was given at 
the Laurel Heights Methodist Church, December 31, 
by the following: Roy Repass, organist; Epworth League 
chorus; Mildred Wiseman, violinist; Mrs. Fred Jones, 
soprano; Elsa Harms, contralto; Harry Schwartz, tenor; 
Fred Daggett, baritone; Elizabeth Longacre, soprano; 
Alice Simpson, contralto; Charles Stone, tenor, and 
Warren Hull, baritone. The program consisted of solos, 
duets, and double quartets. The same program was 
given Christmas Day and was so much enjoyed that 
it was repeated, by request, on this occasion. 

The Story of Bethlehem (Daniel Protheroe) was pre- 
sented December 31 by the choir of forty voices of th 
First Baptist Church, under the direction of Clarence 
Magee, with Walter Dunham at the organ. The soloists 
included Merle Rowland Schwab, soprano; Maxine Wells 
Wilson, mezzo soprano; Cora B. Evans, contralto; Vesta 
Taylor, contralto; Joe Lodovic, tenor, and Paul W. 
Curtis, baritone. 

Many excellent programs have been broadcasted re- 
cently. Frida Stjerna, mezzo soprano; Bertram Simon, 
violinist, and W alter Dunham, pianist and accompanist, 
appeared early in the month. The orchestra of the 
Brackenridge High School, directed by Myrtle Inches, 
instructor of music, who also sang, gave a program 
with Mary Louise Wilson, pianist, and Maurice Pomer- 
ance, baritone, assisting. The post office band of forty- 
six men, of whom Postmaster P. G. Lucas is one, 
offered an evening’s entertainment. The Scottish Rite 
Quartet, Mrs. George.Gwinn, soprano; Elsa Harms, 
contralto; William Turner, tenor; Howell James, bass, 
and Walter Dunham, pianist and accompanist, appeared 
December 25. 
charge of the San Antonio Musical Club and was given 
by the following members: Mrs. L. L. Marks, soprano; 
Mrs. J. R. Stone, soprano; William Turner, tenor; 
Howell James, bass; Alga Heye, pianist; Mrs. Guy 
Simpson, contralto; Willeta Mae Clarke, violinist; Mar- 
jorie Will, reader; "Verna Yturri, soprano; Mrs. George 
Gwinn, soprano; John Steinfeldt, pianist, and Julien 
Paul Blitz, cellist. The accompanists were Frederick 
King, Roy Repass and Mrs. Julien Paul Blitz. Among 
the numbers were the prize-winning compositions of 
John M. Steinfeldt, William Marsh (of Fort Worth, 
Tex.), and Henry Jacobsen. On December 30, the San 
Antonio Mozart Society, David L. Ormesher, director; 
Mrs. J. G. Hornberger, soprano; Mrs. Paul Rochs, so- 
prano; David L. Ormesher, tenor; Mrs. J. M. Krakauer, 
soprano; Margaret Perez, contralto, and Gilbert 
Schramm, bass, gave the program, with Eleanor Mac- 
kensen, accompanist. (Only a portion of the society 
appeared, as the organization is too large for broad- 
casting.) On December 31, the program was presented 
by Mildred Wiseman, violinist; Lucile Wiseman, soprano; 
Rebecca Gomez, soprano; Eddie Martinez, cellist; Fran- 
cisco Santillana, baritone; Aurelia Avila, pianist, and 
Wilbur Beelir, cornetist. Hedwig Richter was accom- 
panist for the Misses Wiseman. 

Oscar J. Fox has recently had a concert arrangement 
of A Cowboy’s Lament, better known as Bury Me Not 
on the Lone Prairie, accepted for publication. The song 
was kept as much as possible in its original form and 
will be welcomed by the many drivers of the Old Trail 
and their descendants, who have known and loved it 
for years. S. W. 

San Jose, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Victoria, B. C., January 3.—Marguerite D’Alvarez re- 
ceived a warm welcome when she made her appearance 
here, December 11. All who attended her previous re- 
cital in the spring were glad to enjoy again her clear 
enunciation, sympathetic interpretation and glorious 
voice. 

An organ recital was given in the Metropolitan Church 
by Marcel Dupré and proved to be an unusual treat for 
which Victoria has George Dyke, manager, to thank. 

The choir of the First Presbyterian Church, aug- 
mented to one hundred and fifty voices, sang The Mes- 
siah, December 12, under the able leadership of Jackson 
Hanby, The soloists were Marion Houldsworth, soprano; 
Christina Hamilton, contralto; J. MacMillen Muir, 
tenor, and M. J. Pacey, bass. The choruses were well 
rendered and the soloists most satisfactory, especially 
Mr. Muir, who elicited much praise for his excellent 
vocal equipment and convincing manner 

The Arion Male Chorus Club, E. H. ‘Russell director, 
gave the first concert of its thirty- first season to a 
capacity house in the Empress Hotel ballroom. The 
excellent program was well rendered and much enjoyed 


On December 27 the program was in, 
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in spite of the slight overbalance of first tenors, surely 

a rare defect. Lilian Wilson, soprano, was assisting 

soloist and mates a ane 4 impression. M. M. J. 
Washington, D. C.—(See letter on another page.) 


Mellish Presents Charming New Orchestration 


Herbert Brewer’s Fairy Pipers is more or less a familiar 
number on recital programs, but possibly Mary Mellish, 
the soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has been 
the first to use it in orchestrated form, and with unusual 
success. For example, after she had sung her programmed 
arias recently when she appeared as soloist with the New 
York City Symphony Orchestra, as an encore she gave 
the Brewer number to the full accompaniment of the or- 
chestra. An interesting account of the orchestrating of the 
number itself is to be told. 

The very musicianly transcription was made by Wil- 
lian: Strasser, an Australian musician who was formerly 
well known in Berlin until he became totally deaf after 
a serious illness. Being versatile in the arts, Mr. Strasser 
first took up etching, but later also returned to his devotion 
to music in the role of transcriber, reviser and composer. 
Possibly there are few other musicians in America today 
who are more expert at this profession. Mr. Strasser 
numbers among his patrons some of the best known artists 
of the day, including Sembrich, Braslau, and a host of other 
singers connected with the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Cecilia Club to Open Chamber Series 


The St. Cecilia Club (100 women’s voices under Victor 
Harris, conductor) will open the People’s Symphony cham- 
ber music series at the Washington Irving High School, 
tomorrow, January 19, at 8.15 pm. The program will in- 
clude choral pieces by Schubert, Andrews, Montani, Vidal, 
Edgar S. Kelly, Mrs. Beach and Warner. There will also 
be first performances of the following, written especially 
for the club: J. Bertram Fox’s Late Wisdom, Mark An- 
drew’s John Peel, and Flora Bell Blackwell’s Rest. 

The remaining concerts of the series will offer the 
Flonzaley Quartet, February 16; Lenox String Quartet, 
March 23; Hans Letz Quartet, April 27; New York String 
Quartet, May 25, and Tollefsen Trio, June 22. 


Bock Recital Leads to Festival Engagement 


Helen Bock, pianist, made such an excellent impression 
when she appeared in recital in Philadelphia on December 
11 that it resulted in an engagement for the Harrisburg 
May Festival. Miss Bock is under the management of 
Annie Friedberg. 


Althouse Engaged For Next Season’s Festival 

Such is the popularity of Paul Althouse in recital and 
concert that he has already been engaged for the National 
American Music Festival in Buffalo next October. Mr. 
Althouse will appear in a program of American-born com- 
posers’ works. 





Helena Marsh’s Dates 
Helena Marsh will make a short western tour within the 
next few weeks. She will be heard in Notre Dame on 
January 27 and in Sioux City on January 30. 
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The Late James Sauvage—A Tribute 


“A short time ago James Sauvage was promoted to the 
ranks of the Heavenly Choir, having been stricken with 
apoplexy in his Newark home. The veteran teacher had 
just returned from a trip to his native home in Wales, 
which had been his annual custom for thirty-five years. 

“In 1914 we enjoyed this experience together, and at the 
same time we met many of his distinguished friends in the 
British realm of music. A volume could be written about 
this great artist, and pages of wonderful criticisms could be 
quoted. 

“Mr. Sauvage, born in North Wales, in 1851, received 
his musical education at the Royal Academy of Music, 
London, and in two years won the bronze, silver and gold 
medals, and later was elected an associate of the institu- 
tion, and then a Fellow of the Royal Academy, an honor 
conferred in recognition of his distinguished career as a 
teacher of the art of bel canto in this country. 

“He distinguished himself in oratorio, opera and concert, 
and later in America as a teacher of celebrated artists. 
An unblemished character, a perfect physique, a command- 
ing presence, charm of manner and conversation, an un- 
usual intellect and inborn dramatic instinct coupled with a 
luscious voice, placed him on a high pinnacle. He was one 
of the leading baritones of the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 
His repertory included the standard English, French and 
Italian works, and he was heard in leading roles. 

“When about twenty years of age Mr. Sauvage married 
Eleanor Lewis, daughter of Llew Lleyfo, Welsh poet and 
concert singer. Besides Mrs. Sauvage, he is survived by 
the following children: Mrs. Claude Wallace Poole of 
Newark; Mrs. Harry W. Crowell of Glen Ridge; Mrs. 
Elliott Owens of Cortland, N. Y.; Tonzo Sauvage, or- 
ganist and composer of New York; Louis Sauvage of 
Chester, England, and Elwyn Sauvage of Pittsburgh. 

“In 1889 he came from London to America, where he 
became head of the vocal department at Vassar College, 
as well as music director at Peddie Memorial Church, 
Newark, and teacher of a great many artist pupils at his 
New York studio. His pupils included Evan Williams, 
Herbert Witherspoon, Dr. Carl Dufft, Gwilym Wiles, John 
Young, Harold Land, William Fahnestock, John Prindle 
Scott, Ralph Cox, Anna Russert, Margarete Lemon, Dr, 
Ion Jackson, Harold Butler, Morton Adkins, etc. 

At the Welsh National Eisteddfod in September 
1901, he followed an address by Lloyd George, and his 
singing, reported in the English press, made a deep im- 
pression on the great statesman. They met after the 
concert and renewed a friendship that had begun thirty 
years before when Lloyd George met Mr. Sauvage at 
Criccieth; the singer was singing at the festival there, 
and was to be entertained by the Lloyd George family. The 
mother of Lloyd George was a semi-invalid, and expressed 
her disappointment at not being able to hear the baritone 
that night, whereupon he sang his entire program for her 
at the home. In 1916 the Knights of the Round Table gave 
a banquet in honor of Mr. Sauvage in San Francisco, The 
British Premier, in spite of his many and arduous duties 
in connection with the war took time to send a very beauti- 
ful tribute to the committee concerning the baritone, in 
which he said: ‘What pleasure he gave to my dear old 
mother. Ever since there has been a warm spot in my heart 
for the famous musician.’ aw 

“James Sauvage made both name and fortune in Great 
Britain. When he came to America he was an extremely 
busy man, but in independent circumstances, The result 
was that his name was not heralded in huge letters around 
the country, and consequently he was not known by many 
of the present generation of musicians. 

(Signed) Harotp Lanp.” 


Great Yuletide Project for Appleton (Wis.) 

Few cities of its size can boast of such a magnificent 
Christmas project as Appleton, Wis. The reason is that 
the many Yuletide events of previous years have been 
developed into community projects that touch the minds 
and hearts of the whole public. Christmas week was 
ushered in with a great indoor presentation of the Pageant 
of the Nativity, under the direction of Dean Waterman of 
Lawrence Conservatory of Music. Several church choirs were 
massed to present this beautiful version of the story of 
Christmas. The story of the Nativity was told in five 
episodes with carol interludes. Elaborate costuming and 
appropriate lighting effects and artistic grouping of the 
participants enhanced the effectiveness of music and made 
of the production a genuine musical and religious ministry 
to the entire community. The solo parts of the pageant 
were sung effectively by leading soloists of the city and con- 
servatory. It is the sen to make the two great Christian 
festivals of the year, Christmas and Easter, the times for 
a wonderful religious and musical expression. This is being 
accomplished by the united efforts of the various choral 
organization of the city in a community project. 

The music for the pageant was selected efrom Buck's 
Coming of the King, Maunder’s Bethlehem, and Handel’s 
The Messiah. 

William Wylie in New York 


Among the recent visitors to the metropolis was William 
Wylie of Columbus, Ohio. The chief object of his visit 
was to secyre William Wade Hinshaw’s Impresario Com- 

ny for an appearance in the Ohio city on January 23. 

his is a direct resylt of the aqyuerens there on December 
7 of Impresario Hinshaw’s Cosi Fan Tytte Company, 
music lovers of Columbys being so charmed with the per- 
formance that Mr. Wylie was at once despatched to bring to 
Columbus the other Hisar attraction. Mr. Wylie also has 
made arrangements to present the Denishawn Dancers on 
March 8. 

During the summer, the City Band concerts ynder Mr. 
Wylie’s direction have been a feature, and next summer 
he proposes to give a series of orchestral concerts, al 
fresco. In addition to his other work, Mr. Wylie is heard 
frequently in recital, both in his home city and various 
other Ohio towns. On February 11 he will give a recital 
in Chicago. 


Goldman Presented with Gold Cornet 


On Christmas Day, Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor 
of the Goldman Band, was presented with a beautiful gold 
Martin cornet, a gift of the Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, in 
appreciation of what he has done for music for the people 
during the past five years. The instrument is an unusually 
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handsome one and is suitably inscribed. With the instru- 
ment came a note of appreciation, requesting Mr. Goldman 
to use it occasionally at his concerts and to treat his audi- 
ences to a cornet solo. It was also suggested that he join 
his six cornetists when they stand to = 9 the sensational 
finale of his own popular composition, The Chimes of 
Liberty. The conductor has agreed to this proposal and 
he will also probably render a solo occasionally during the 
summer season, and when he goes on tour with his band. 

It will probably be remembered that Mr. Goldman was 
formerly one of the best known cornet soloists in the 
country and was for ten years a member of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House orchestra. He is particularly pleased with 
the cornet with which he was presented, because it is an 
American-made instrument. 





Answers to letters received in this d ent are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the tation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Assotute Pitcn. 

“Can you tell me why it is that sometimes when a critic 
writes of a musical event or of a singer, that absolute pitch is 
mentioned? Is it something unusual? I know, of course, that 
some singers do not keep on the key im singing, and suppose 
that means they are off the pitch, but always supposed that was 
the fault of bad training.” 

The definition of pitch in the musical dictionaries is: “The posi- 
tion of a note in the musical scale. Pitch is relative or absolute.” 
Relative pitch of a tone is its position when compared with some 
other tone. “Its absolute pitch is its fixed position in the entire 
range of musical tones.” Absolute pitch is determined by the 
number of vibrations per second, but that is not perhaps what you 
want to know. It is a matter of fact that few people possess abso- 
lute pitch, especially singers; and it is too often true the singer 
and the instrumentalist or accompanist are not in perfect accord. 
Lack of “ear” is one reason for this, lack of training another. 
Years ago, when the opera company that contained the names of 
nearly all European celebrities gave a season in Boston, the per- 
formances taking place in Mechanics Hall, one of the sopranos 
became celebrated from the fact that during the entire season she 
never once sang ‘‘on the key.” What is spoken of as a musical ear, 
(that is, a sense of absolute pitch, so that one at once and uncon- 
sciously recognizes a tone on hearing it and is also able, if a singer, 
to produce any desired note without mistake) is a valuable possession 
for any musician, one that should be cultivated, and can be, to a 
certain extent, though absolute pitch seems, as a rule, to be a 
natural gift. In Lohengrin there is a very bad interval in the 
first song of the tenor when he comes on with the Swan and sings 
up stage, where the orchestra is not of much help. Not all Lohen- 
grins accomplish it successfully, One of the successful ones told 
the writer that he thought of that interval as the most difficult part 
of his role, and kept it in his mind until he had successfully nego- 
tiated it, then he was sure the remainder of his music would go 
smoothly. 

INTERRUPTIONS. 

“Do you think it is artistic for a singer to interrupt an 
accompanist and have him begin a song over again? It seems 
to me to show little thought of what the audience would like. 
To beret any pos of music destroys the continuity of the 
piece and I know I was much annoyed at a recent recital when 
this was done.” 

It certainly sounds inartistic for a composition to be interrupted, 
yet it occasionally has to be done, sometimes from lack of memory 
when an instrumentalist is playing without notes, sometimes when 
accompanist and singer are not in henson Once when the accom 
panist was playing in four-four time and the singer was singing in 
three-four time, the audience, at least those who knew euything 
about music, would have been glad to have a halt called; it was a 
weird performance. Another time a pianist, trying to play some 
composition, forgot entirely where she was, or what came next, 
stopped short, left the piano, went off the stage, returned with the 
music and sat down at the piano with a deep sigh of satisfaction. 
The feeling of the audience may be imagined. Both these occur 
rences took place in London. In this country an oratorio was 
being sung in one of the large cities. The soprano had a cold, and 
in the middle of an aria, stopped short, coughed, then went on again, 
to the dismay of the conductor of the orchestra. Fortunately, these 
occurrences are not frequent. 

Opera Book. 

“Can you give me the name of any book that has the operas 
up to date, that is, the titles, composers, and some slight de 
scription of the plot. I have tried to find such a book and 
been told of such and such a one, but none of them are reliable, 
even one printed in 1921 is far from complete. Composers, who 
have written quite a number of successful operas, are repre- 
sented, when mentioned at all, by one or perhaps two. As a 
student, it is difficult for me to study ghts or parts when 
there are no books to study from.” 

There does seem to be a lack of literature about operas of more 
recent date, but perhaps it would be difficult to keep up with 
new compositions when there are so many being put out. In fact, 
books of reference on certain musical subjects seem to be few and 
far between. Some of the books ignore the death of the musician 
entirely, one book in particular, printed in 1915, not mentioning the 
death of well known musicians, but giving the addresses where they 
live, this, after they have been dead for several years, 


Valenti (Gescheidt Pupil) Praised 

Alfredo Valenti, operatic basso and artist pupil of Ade- 
laide Gescheidt, touring England and Scotland with the 
British National Opera Company, season 1922-1923, has 
added more triumphs to those he enjoyed in the beginning 
of the season. 

Mr. Valenti has sung all the leading bass roles, and has 
been received everywhere with acclaim. His Mephistopheles 
arouses special interest and favorable comment. The latest 

ress notices from Edinburgh and Glasgow say of him: 
‘The telling sonority of Alfredo Valenti’s voice enabled 
him to give effect to the masterly writing of Gounod, and his 
resources as actor are ample for q sinister and convincing 
delineation of the personage.”—“One of the most arresting 
figures in the opera was the Mephistopheles of Alfredo 
Valenti. His was a wonderfully impressive conception of 
the part.” “There was a particularly interesting Mephis- 
topheles, Alfredo Valenti. Alike in interpretation and make- 
up it was an enjoyable departure from the conventional. 
It was a genuinely powerful impersonation.” 


Gerhardt and Levitzki in Joint Recital 

Elena Gerhardt and Mischa Levitzki joined in a recital 
at Peoria, Ill, on January 10, at the Mohammed Temple. 
Although the great singer of lieder and the great pianist 
have known each other for years, this is the first time they 
have appeared on the same program. It is interesting to 
recall in this connection that the two artists first met on a 
train in Denmark, when Mme. Gerhardt was returning 
from an English tour, and Mr. Levitzki, then a boy of 
seventeen, was returning from his first Scandinavian tour. 
It was in the year 1915, in the early days of the war. Since 
then both have traveled extensively, Mme, Gerhardt has 
enhanced her reputation as a great lieder singer of our day, 
and Mr. Levitzki has forged ahead to the forefront of pres- 
ent day pianist. 
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MASTER CLASSES OF THE 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
SUMMER SESSION OF 1923 


(Continued from page 8) 
Mr. Brady's exceptional ability as a teacher and his untiring 
efforts in their behalf for a successful career. 

Mr, Brady's teaching schedule in New York is always 
filled. The unusual success of his pupils and his fame as 
a teacher are constantly “attracting to his studio the most 
promising vocal students and professionals who soon realize 
that Mr. Brady has much to offer which other teachers have 





WILLIAM 8. BRADY 


not. In recent years Mr, Brady has been unable to accom 
modate all those who have applied for lessons, and it was 
not an easy matter to induce him to come again to Chicago 
for even a brief period this summer to conduct a master 
class 

A teacher of the voice may be the possessor of a remark- 
able voice and have achieved fame as an artist, but this by 
no means stamps him as a successful instructor. The most 
essential requisites are: A sound musicianship, an intimate 
knowledge of voice production and building up the voice, 
unerring recognition of faults and ability of correcting faults, 
sound ideas as to interpretation, style and repertory. When 
to this is added a decided personality, magnetism, a genuine 
ability to impart one’s knowledge, unflagging interest in the 
student's progress, patience and common sense, such a per- 
son may be well called an ideal teacher. This may be 
fittingly said of William S. Brady. 

It is not only the purpose of Mr. Brady's work to pre- 
pare a student for his or her professional career, but also 
to advise and assist in a most practical way. He is a 
strong believer in the ability of young American singers to 
succeed in opera or in other directions. When the student 
is sufficiently prepared for an operatic career Mr. Brady, 
through his various connections, sees that they have a chance, 
He is strongly in favor of two years’ experience in the 
opera companies of Europe as a beginning of the career. 
Mr. Brady is again going to Europe this summer imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the master class to arrange 
for the operatic debuts of two of his students. 


Katherine Bacon Recital, January 27 


Katherine Bacon’s second New York piano recital this 
season will be given at Aeolian Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
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Frederic Shipman, Managing Director, has made an arrangement 
with International Tours, by which they will not command his 
entire time, as heretofore, and he will devote the greater ion 
of each year to Personally Directed Tours of the fF S. A. and 
Canada. Mr. Shipman’s address for the next six weeks will be 
Hotel Trenton, Los Angeles. 

















. with those who found impromptu seats. 


COURIER 


January 27. On this occasion she will play two choral 
preludes, Bach-Busoni; rondo in A minor, Mozart; scherzo, 
from the Midsummer Nights’ Dream, Mendelssohn-Hutche- 
son; sonata (by general request), Griffes; a group of 
Chopin numbers: Ballade in F (op. 38), three etudes 
(op. 25, Nos. 1, 2 and 3), Berceuse, and scherzo in B minor ; 
Triar, Albeniz; Ondine, Ravel, and Liszt's eleventh Hun- 
garian rhapsody. 


MUSICAL 


Russian Opera Campany Closes Brilliant 
Week in Buffalo 


The MusicaL Courter is in receipt of a telegram from 
Louise H. Marvin of Buffalo, N. Y., dated January 14, 
which reads as follows: “The Russian Grand Opera Com- 
pany, under local management of Bessie Bellanca, closed a 
brilliant week’s engagement on Saturday evening, January 
13, having presented to Buffalo hitherto unknown master- 
pieces of great beauty. Principals, chorus, conductors, or- 
chestra, scenery and costumes combined in unusually fine 
productions greatly appreciated by the musical public.” 


Metropolitan Museum of Art Concert 

The second concert of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
series was given on Saturday evening, by David Mannes 
and his excellent orchestra, before a record breaking au- 
dience, The capacity of the Museum is 10,000, which un- 
doubtedly was reached at this concert. People began to 
arrive as early as 4 P. M., and after: securing the most 
desirable location possible, waited for hours for the pro- 
gram to begin. At seven, a large part of the audience had 
already assembled, and at eight, not an inch of standing 
room was to be had in the hall or the balcony. The huge 
stairway leading to the galleries of paintings was filled 
From this point 
thousands enjoyed the music but were unable to see either 
Mr. Mannes or the orchestra members. There were two 
thousand seats provided with approximately three thousand 
standees, and over four thousand sat on the floor. Despite 
this big assemblage, a religious stillness prevailed which 
enabled everyone to hear the music. 

The program, which was charmingly rendered by Mr. 
Mannes and his body of fine instrumentalists, comprised: 
Festival overture, Brahms; Unfinished Symp!:ony, Schubert ; 
Theme and Variations from Suite No. 3, Tschaikowsky ; 
Prelude and Finale from Tristan and Isolde, Wagner; two 
movements from Suite for strings and solo flute, Bach; 
Moszkowski’s Serenade, and his Malaguena; Minuet frotn 
Symphony in E flat, Mozart, and Peer Gynt Suite, Grieg. 


Chicago to Have Russian Opera Season 


As exclusively told in the Musicat Courter of December 
28, there will be a Russian Opera season of five weeks at 
the Auditorium, Chicago, beginning Monday, February 19. 
Some further facts in regard to the season are here given 
out for the first time. 

The nucleus of the company will be the Russian Grand 
Opera Company which came here last season, made such a 
remarkable trans-continental tour last spring and summer, 
and is on the road this year under the S. Hurok manage- 
ment. This company will go into the Auditorium and be 
strengthened as to chorus and orchestra by elements re- 
cruited from the Chicago Civic Opera Company so as to 
bring it to the size of a first rank operatic organization. 
There will be some Italian opera included in the repertory, 
for which certain principals of the Civic Opera and Con- 
ductor Polacco have been engaged. Feodor Chaliapin, the 
famous Russian bass, will also appear with the company 
for a number of guest performances. 


Shattuck Busy in the East and Middle West 


Arthur Shattuck, recently returned to this country after 
a year abroad, will be busy in the Middle West until Febri- 
ary 9, when he will appear as soloist with the Minne- 
apolis Orchestra, under the direction of Henri Verbrugghen, 
in Milwaukee. He will give recitals in Menominee and 
Escanaba, Mich., in Oshkosh, Fond du Lac and Watertown, 
Wis. During February he will give recitals at the Uni- 
versity of N. C. at Chapel Hill, in Washington in the 
Master Pianists’ Series of T. Arthur Smith, and in Albany. 
On February 21 he will give his New York recital at Town 
Hall. 


French Section I. S. C. M. Makes Dukas 
President 
A cable from Paris dated January 10 received just too late 
for insertion in last week's issue, announced the formation 
there of a French section of the new International Society 
for Contemporary Music, with Paul Dukas, the distinguished 
composer, as president, 


Mme. Cahier’s First Recital Here 
Mme. Charles Cahier will give her first New York 
song recital at the Town Hall on the afternoon of Febru- 
ary 5, with Walter Golde at the piano. The concert will 
be managed by the Wolfsohn Bureau in conjunction with 
Mme. Cahier’s personal representative, Ona B. Talbot of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Galli-Curci’s Reentry at the Metropolitan 

Mme. Galli-Curci will begin her second season at the 
Metropolitan in Lucia on Thursday evening, January 25. 
Two new members of the company, Delia Reinhardt and 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi will debut respectively in Die Walkie 
Saturday afternoon, January 27, and Rigoletto, Friday, 
January 26. 


Arden with People’s Chorus 
Cecil Arden will be soloist with the People’s Chorus, 
under the direction of Camilieri, at Acolian Hall, on January 
30. She will sing an aria from La Juive and a group of 
songs. 





UMBERTO SORRENTINO, 


the tenor, loves the summer, as is noted in this snapshot, 


taken in 1922 at his seashore home on Long Island, Now, 
however, he is doubtless smiling again, this time amid the 
snows of Canada, where he is singing. Sorrentino will be 
busy until late in May, his spring season being heavily 
booked, in both opera and concerts. He sings in Meriden, 
Conn., in Ohio and the Middle West, and cach time will 
feature a group of American songs, which he says are always 
received with much favor. The tenor attributes the increase 
in popularity of songs by Americans to the fact that the 
English language is now more widely used, thanks to the 
Americanization of foreigners by various societies. Among 
such songs on his program are: It etait une fois (Murray 
Davey) ; Mayday Carol (Deems Taylor) ; The Bitterness of 
Love (James P. Dunn) and Night and the Curtains Drawn 
(G. Ferrata), all published by J. Fischer & Bro., New York. 
Vorrei Sapir, by R. Taverna, a young New Jersey composer, 
has also been splendidly received, Sorrentino having to 
repeat it whenever sung. 





Reception to Paul Shirley 


On January 5 a reception was given at their studio, 27 
West Fifty-seventh street, by Ethel Grow, contralto, and 
Jane R. Cathcart, president of the Washington Heights 
Musical Club, to Paul Shirley, viola d’amore, soloist. Mr. 
Shirley played several of his own compositions, first giving 
the guests a short talk on his unusual instrument, explaining 
the changes he has made to bring it up to modern require- 
ments; Ruth Kemper, violinist, played some compositions 
by Henry Holden Huss, accompanied by the composer. 
Among the distinguished guests were: Mme. Hildegard 
Hoffman Huss, Mrs. and Miss Eberhard, William Burnett 
Tuthill, and many others. 


Chicago’s North Shore Festival 
The Chicago North Shore Festival this year will take 
place in Evanston (Ill.), May 24-30. The soloists will be 
Louise Homer, Tita Schipa, Mabel Garrison or Edith 
Mason, Rose Gannon, Theo Karle, John Barclay and Mar- 
garet Matzenauer. More complete details will be published 
in next week’s issue. 


Future Friends of Music Concerts 
The next concert by the Society of the Friends of Music 
will be at Carnegie Hall on Wednesday afternoon, January 
31. Sigrid Onegin, contralto, and Bronislaw Huberman, 
violinist, are the soloists. 


Sylvia Lent Recital March 5 


Sylvia Lent, the young violinist who recently returned 
to this country following her success in Europe, will be 
heard at Aeolian Hall on Monday afternoon, March 5, 
under the management of the Wolfsohn Bureau. 


New Metropolitan Artists Arrive 
Two new artists of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
both reached here on January 15, G. Lauri-Volpi, Italian 
lyric tenor, and Delia Reinhardt, lyric soprano from the 
Munich opera. 


Isidor Achron to Make American Debut 
Isidor Achron, the Russian pianist, brother of Joseph 


Achron, pianist-composer, will make his American debut at 
Town Hall, Sunday afternoon, February 4. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





(Composers’ Music Corporation, New York) 
Eden, a Song for Medium Voice, by H. O. Osgood, to a 
Poem by Cyril Hume 

As everybody knows, H. O. Osgood has written a number 
of graceful and agreeable songs. This new one is of the 
same order. Not very big, not at all tragic, nor modern, nor 
turgid, nor any of those horrific things of which we critics 
and reviewers have to swallow such a dose in these transi- 
tion days. Therefore we are grateful to Mr. Osgood for 
being and remaining one of those healthy normal human 
beings who do worth while things, the sort of things people 
(and even the poor critics) like—to say nothing of the 
singers. Fortunately, Mr. Osgood has a goodly respect for 
the human voice, which few composers have any respect 
for nowadays (and which is soon to be licensed out of 
existence if we are to believe what we hear on the street) 
—and writes music that is not only singable but which gives 
the singer just the sort of chance for real singing that 
every singer in his heart is longing for however much he 
may like the modernistic con;usion of recitative and decla- 
mation. In other words, Eden is a good song. 


Love Is Like 


A graceful little song by Wilson G. Smith to a poem by 
Ina Brevoort Roberts. It is short, simple and pretty, and, 
of course, well written both for the voice and the piano. 


Spanish Dance (for Cello and Piano) 

This number by Berta Josephine Hecker is just plain pop- 
ular music but perhaps Spanish dances have to be popular 
music. We do not know. As popular music it will no 
doubt find favor. Perhaps it will also win the honor 
of being jazzed. 

Woman 


This song by Katherine Ruth Heyman is a monotone, sung 
all on one note (the note is F sharp). The accom- 
paniment is very modern, rather skilfully made, and set 
to a dreadful poem .by the composer, not dreadful as 
poetry but dreadful in its sentiments. It ought really 
to be reviewed by a woman, an unhappy, lonely disap- 
pointed one at that. As for the music, is it interest- 
ing? Is a monotone ever interesting? Is even Ein Ton by 
Peter Cornelius interesting ? 


Two Compositions for Violin and Piano—Prelude, and Song 
and Dance 


Gaylord Yost has “done himself proud” in these delightful 
compositions. Both inspirationally and technically they are 
notable examples of the composer’s art. Needless to say, 
too, they are excellently well suited to the violin, lying 
just right for the instrument, in the positions where they 
will be most effective. Both of them are short, and neither 
of them is especially difficult, the dance part of the second 
making the most demands on the player. This part is a 
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splendid study in flowing legato, running up as high as the 
ninth position. These works will appeal to students and 
teachers as well as to concert artists. 


(Schroeder & Gunther, New York) 
Your Day (a Birthday Song) 

A simple ballad by Robert Hunting Terry with a good 
tune and a decidedly unusual, original and effective accom- 
paniment. It ought to be popular. 

(Harold Flammer, New York) 
Gypsy Cheer 

This is a song for low voice by David Proctor—a lively 
little thing in Bolore style with a very expressive _accompani- 
ment. It would be a good encore song, and is, also, an 
excellent study in phrasing and diction. 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 
Dusk Fallen 


This is a song for medium voice by Cesar Cui translated 
from the Russian by Constance Purdy. For no reason that 
is very evident, this son is in the key, bothersome for 
most amateur pianists, six sharps, and the music is 
freely dotted with double sharps. Otherwise it is as 
easy as it is beautiful. A beautiful melody harmonized 
in the simplest possible manner, which is, of course, the best. 
The English translation is very good. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
Pictures at an Exposition (Moussorgsky), Revised and 
Edited by Harold Bauer 

Moussorgsky was a genius of the first order and it is 
really amazing that these pieces, fourteen little pieces in 
varying moods, are not heard more often in recitals. It 
seems a strange sort of neglect. No doubt there has been 
a good reason for it, and perhaps this splendid new edition 
by Harold Bauer will pave the way for more general fa- 
miliarity with these extraordinary examples of Russian 
musical thought. Of course this music is difficult. Only a 
pianist of the first order could possibly do it justice, yet it 
would seem as if they should be of interest to advanced 
students, particularly in view of the fact that the whole 
conception is so entirely different from the music to which 
we are most accustomed. Moussorgsky was the most origi- 
nal individual of writers. Everything he did was new. 
With a harmonic outline that suggested modernism long 
before its time, he use$ a melodic and rhythmic line that is 
perhaps Russian, certainly nothing like the music of Western 
Europe. 


A Triad of Songs for Medium Voice, by Rupert Hughes 

The songs included in this group are entitled Proud Maisie, 
to a poem by Sir Walter Scott; Ranjana, to a poem by 
Tagore, and Remember Not, a setting of a Shakespeare 
sonnet. They are among the most attractive compositions 
by this original composer. Interesting is his use of the 
sort of syncopation that is known as rag time, without it 
sounding in the least like rag time. But the student who is 
interested will see how the use of the English language, 
properly phrased, led to rag time quite naturally. Mr. 
Hughes writes flowing melody, unaffected and natural, and 
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effective pianistic accompaniments. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting of the three songs is the second, a brilliant allegro 
movement, very Oriental sounding. The pathetic chromatics 
of the last are also very appealing. These are recital songs 
and will find their way to the artists’ program. P. 


NEW MUSIC 
G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 

MADRIGAL ESPANOL. Spanish song for high voice 
by Julian Huarte. Words by O. Campero, with translation 
by Dr. Th, Baker, An_ exce tional concert number of 
its type, in view of the fact there seems to be a perfect 
epidemic of Spanish or so called Spanish music. This one, 
however, is quite worth while. Dedicated to Tito Schipa 

STARLIGHT, a waltz song by Clarence Olmstead. Not 
unlike our “hit” songs heard in the best musical comedies. 
It has all of the swing and catchy melody that is necessary. 
Light and frothy. 


Enoch & Sons, New York and London 


STAR OF PROMISE. A song by Bruno Huhn to words 
by Helen Taylor. A number of things recommended this 
selection to the artist. First of all, it is written with con- 
sideration for the voice. For recitals. 

SHALL KNOW, a song with violin obligato by Mana 
Zucca. The setting is rather the old fashioned type of full 
and broken chords supporting the voice, which carries a 
melody. Simplicity is the key-note of the entire composi 
tion and it will surely find favor with vocal students. The 
teacher can use this for sustained and legato study. The 
lyric by Helen Jerome contains a happy thought, that there 
is no death, just resting, and waiting for the loved ones 
to pass and the soul will know. 


Clayton F. Summy, Chicago 

A YELLOW VIOLET. Another piano selection by the 
same composer, John Mokrejs. This companion number 
to the one above is much more difficult. Here we have a 
study in grace notes and the crossing of the left hand in 
broken chords. In this the student will find good practice 
in touch and wrist movements, 

MY LADY LOVE. For the piano by R. Nathaniel Dett. 
More good teaching material. 

IN SOCIAL CONFAB. The third grade piano study by 
Arnoldo Sartorio. There is such a quantity of excellent 
teaching material with variety published these days that there 
is absolutely no excuse for teachers not obtaining every 
necessary thing for the advancement, culture and actual 
pianistic skill of their pupils. M. J 
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OAKLAND’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
ARE INCREASING IN POPULARITY 


Civie Christmas Pageant Draws Crowds from Neighboring 
Cities—Orpheus Club Gives Christmas Concert— 
Musical Notes of Interest 


Oakland, Cal., January 1.—Another delightful program by 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Alfred Hertz, was given in the Auditorium Opera House, 
December 30, under the management of Miss Z. W. Potter 
and auspices of the Musical Association of San Francisco, 
This was the fourth of the Oakland Symphony series and 
was a popular concert. Mr. Hertz repeated the fourth number 
of the Peer Gynt suite to satisfy encore demands. The soloist 
on this occasion was Walter V. Ferner, head of the cello 
section, who, with Louis Persinger directing the orchestra, 
played Serenade (Jules de Swert) and Hungarian Rhapsody 
(David Popper). 

Emma Catvé Draws Pacxep House 


People seated in rows upon the stage and others crowded 
within the orchestra rail showed the keen interest of the 
public in the engagement of Madame Calvé by Miss Z. W. 
Potter, as the third event of the Artists’ Concert series at 
the Auditorium Opera House. 

CuristMAs PaGeANt Turns THousAnps Away 

The Yuletide Pageant given in the arena of the Municipal 
Auditorium is the annual gift of the Oakland Recreation 
Department to the citizens, Thousands were unable to get 
into the great auditorium, many having come from San 
Francisco and surrounding cities. Three thousand perform- 
ers took part in the pageant, which was under the general 
direction of Mrs, E. A. Hollington. The schools were well 
represented. Yuletide customs of many lands, dancing, sing- 
ing, tableaux, boy scout drills, Westminster Chimes by the 
British group, an orchestra and several well-known soloists, 
all contributed to make a program that will be remembered 
for its excellence and effectiveness. 


Oreneus CLius in CuristMAS CONCERT 


The first concert of the twenty-ninth season of the Orpheus 
Club was given in the Auditorium Opera House, under the 
direction of Edwin Dunbar Crandall. Christmas songs and 
selections formed a great part of the excellently rendered 
program. Soloists from the club were Ernest H. McCandlish, 
Richard Lundgren, D. A. Ervin and W. H. Bundy. The 
accompanist was Bessie Beatty Roland. The Arion Trio— 
consisting of Joyce Holloway Barthelson, piano; Josephine 
Holub, violin; Margaret Avery, cello—assisted in the pro- 


gram. A full house attested the popularity of the concerts 


by this organization of male voices and many encores were 


demanded, 
Notes. 


Ellen Edwards, a young English pianist, has come to 
reside in Oakland. She gave an invitational recital recently 
and displayed sound technic and pianistic excellences which 
will ensure her a warm welcome in the musical sets of the 
bay district. She is an honor graduate of the Royal College 
of Music in England. 

The Cecilian Trio—consisting of Karoline B. Jump, cel- 
list; Mary Elizabeth Jump, violinist, and Selena Helen 
Reynolds, harpist—gave selections at the Christmas evening 
program of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, Decem- 
ber 24. 

The semi-annual concert of students of the music depart- 
ment of the California School for the Blind was given 
December 24, open to the public. Otto Fleissner is director ; 
Claire Upshur the vocal instructor, Natalie Bigelow the 
violin instructor, and Gussie E. Mast the piano instructor. 

Pupils of Eva Sanden-Johnson gave their semi-annual 
piano recital, December 22. Those participating were: 
Myrtle Hosford, Jack Fryer, Thelma Murchison, Sigrid 
Murchison, Irene Pulvermiller, Florence Westland, Helen 
Eliason, Anna Baldwin, Arthianese Baldwin, May Johnso., 
Anna Dahlquist, Pearl Cinnamond, Sylvia Poppe, Hilda 
Anderson, Margaret Duffy, Aloysius Duffy, Rodger Eliason, 
Steen Ericson, Helen Seeborg, Clare Anderson, Winifred 
Peterson, Virginia Maubert and Mary Lekas. 

The December program of the Alameda County Music 
Teachers’ Association deviated from the usual custom of 
presenting active members by introducing members of the 
student section. The following took part: Aurelia Frazee, 
Dean Donaldson, Jeanette Mainzer, Helen Marchant, Vine 
Lowry, Helen Hjelte, Marie Rambo, Zylpha Allen, Helen 
Marchant, Virginia Ayer, Grace Hjelte and Marie Harkett. 

A students’ recital was given recently by pupils of the 
Imperial Music School, Wallace E. Pettit director. 

Hazel Van Haltren, leading soprano of the Ferris Hart- 
man Opera Company, was one of the chief features of the 
Christmas celebration of the Oakland Council, No. 784, 


Knights of Columbus. ae ke a 


SEATTLE HEARS VARIETY 
OF CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS 





Amphion Society Gives Conce-t with Betsy Lane Shepherd 
as Soloist—Notes 
Seattle, Wash., December 22.—For weeks children re- 


hearsed old time carols. On Saturday preceding Christmas 
Day they started in automobiles, to make the round of 


hospitals and other public institutions. They wound up the 
day singing carols at the downtown park, where the scene 
of the Nativity was presented by the Community Service 
members. 

The Wayfarer chorus, under Montgomery Lynch, gave 
two good performances of The Messiah, a group singing it on 
Christmas Day at the Orpheum, where a special program 
was given for strangers in the city and those who had not 
planned to attend other entertainments. Clifford Kantner’s 
quartet and the 250 members of the glee club from the West 
Seattle High School were features of the performance. 

Dai Steel Ross gave a charming program of songs that 
were compiled so as to make a complete Christmas story, 
which was the last of a series of five recitals. Mrs. Ross 
was assisted by E. Hellier Collens, violist, and Arville 
Belstad, pianist. 

The annual Christmas program presented by the Ladies’ 
Musical Club was arranged by Mrs. A. S. Kerry, who is 
becoming well known as a composer under the name of 
Katherine Glen, and Mrs, Frank Van Tuyl. Maurice Le 
Plat, violinist, a new member of the music colony of Seattle, 
played excellently, and a group of medieval songs was 
presented in a very interesting way by Ada Tilley, a new 
vocal instructor at the University of Washington. 

AMPHION Society IN CONCERT 

The first concert of its thirteenth season was given at 
Meany Hall by the Amphion Society, with Betsy Lane 
Shepherd, soprano, as soloist. This society has about one 
hundred members and until this season was under the 
direction of Claude Madden, who did yeomen service in 
training these men to sing well and intelligently. He has 
been succeeded by Graham Morgan, who is also an exper- 
ienced leader, singer and lecturer. The big audience was 
enthusiastic as the Amphion audiences always are. Miss 
Shepherd made such a favorable impression that even after 
her first number she had to respond with encores. She was 
in excellent voice and spirits and had to pay the price of 
pleasing her hearers—which she did very graciously. 

Notes 

The pupils of Louise C. Beck gave a Twilight Musicale 
in her studio, December 17. 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis J. Armstrong were at home in 
their studio at the McKelvey on Thursday afternoon, when 
a short program was presented, Ernest Jaskowsky, one of 
Mr. Armstrong’s pupils, playing a group of violin solos. 

Paul McCoole, one of Boyd Wells’ talented pupils, gave 
piano recitals in Everett, Auburn and Tacoma, and will be 
heard here some time in January. 

John Hopper, one of the popular young pianists of Seattle, 
is now assistant instructor in the piano department of the 
Cornish School, and Lois Adler, pianist, who has appeared 
with the Chicago and Minneapolis Symphony orchestras, 
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is also one of the new members of the Cornish faculty and 
is studying with Calvin B. Cady, associate director of the 
school. 

A Bach program was the attraction offered by the Musical 
Art Society, December 20, at the Fine Arts Gallery, Ella 
Helm Boardman having the concert in charge. 

This week a varied program is being given four times at 
the Cornish School; a puppet show, a pantomime written 
by Edna Ruhm, called Columbine’s Christmas; a one-act 
play, and a dance pantomime, A Russian Christmas, in which 
Russian carols are sung led by the young Russian actress, 
Elena Miramovna, the dances being arranged by Mary Ann 
Wells. A. M. B. 


January 





LOS ANGELES ORCHESTRAL 
CONCERTS WELL ATTENDED 





Olga Steeb Soloist at “Pop” Concert—Maier and Pattison 
on Third Symphony Program—Elly Ney with Orchestra 
—John Charles Thomas Creates Sensation—Arthur 
Middleton Makes Excellent Impression—Grace 
Wood Jess Sings for Dominant Club— 
Blanche Rogers Lott Heard with Cham- 
ber Music Society—Audience Held 
Spellbound by Graveure’s 
Art—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., January 15.—Exceptionally enjoyable 
have been the last two pairs of conccrts by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the one given on December 17, when a large 
number of people were turned away. The last, the regular 
“pop” concert, was fresh evidence of the generosity of Wil- 
liam A. Clark, Sr., inasmuch as all the receipts from the 
box office were turned over to the fund for the music de- 
partment of the public library. Olga Steeb, our own great 
artist, donated her services as soloist and played in an 
inspired manner. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, two-piano soloists for the 
third symphony program, won instant favor for their ex- 
quisite playing of the Mozart double concerto for two pianos. 
They had great applause and were repeatedly called out 
to receive hearty demonstrations of delight from the audi- 
ence, 

Exty Ney wWiItH ORCHESTRA, 

The orchestra gave on this occasion a fine rendition of 
the Scheherazade suite and the symphonic poem from the 
suite, My Fatherland. The Friday and Saturday concerts, 
December 15 and 16, were among the best of the season, 
with Elly Ney, pianist, as soloist, and her husband, William 
Van Hoogstraten, as guest conductor. The audience went 
wild with delight over the soloist and the conductor and 
the superb playing of the men under the guidance of the 
distinguished director. The second symphony by Brahms 
and the Ruy Blas overture by Mendelssohn were the numbers 
given by the orchestra. Mme. Ney gave a brilliant per- 
formance of the Beethoven concerto in E. 

Joun CHarLes THOMAS CREATES SENSATION. 

A genuine sensation was created by John Charles Thomas, 
baritone, who had two very successful concerts here and 
who has created a place for himself which guarantees him 
a warm reception upon his return. Mr. Thomas is‘ blessed 
with an attractive personality, a splendid appearance and a 
beautiful voice under excellent control, and he chose good 
songs for his two programs. Thus it is not surprising that 
people stood in the aisles and recalled him with ringing 
applause until he sang encore after encore, his repertory 
seeming as exhaustless as his beaming good nature and his 
velvety voice. 

ArtHur Muippteton MAKES ExceLLent IMPRESSION. 

Arthur Middleton made an excellent impression when he 
appeared as soloist for the Lyric Club, and again with 
the Oratorio Society, which presented The Messiah. Others 
in The Messiah were Melba French Barr, soprano; Florence 
Middaugh, contralto, and Harold Proctor, tenor, with John 
Smallman conducting. 

Grace Woop Jess Sincs ror DoMINANT CLUB. 

The Christmas program given by the Dominant Club 
at its December meeting was made especially interesting 
by the exquisite work of Grace Wood Jess, noted singer 
of folk songs. Singing in costume two quaint old English 
Christmas songs, she created a true Christmas atmosphere, 
but it was in the last number, an old French song from 
the Yvette Guilbert collection, that Mrs. Jess achieved that 
rare experience of reducing an audience to tears and to a 
reverent silence which all were reluctant to break. A trio 
of women’s voices, with harp accompaniment heard in the 
distance, was effective. 

BLANcHE Rocers Lotrr Hearp witH CHAMBER Music 
Society. 

The fourth program by the Chamber Music Society was 
most interesting, and admirers of Blanche Rogers Lott’s 
artistic and musicianly work were gratified to hear her in 
the piano quintet by Dubois, which gave an opportunity for 
a display of the delicacy of Mrs. Lott's technic as well 
as for her perfect work in the ensemble. Next in enjoy- 
ableness was the tone poem by Felix White, a composition 
full of charm and atmosphere. A large audience heard 
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the program and the growing attendance at each concert is 
pleasing. 
Avuprence Hetp SPELLBOUND By GRAVEURE’S ART. 

Louis Graveure sang to a capacity audience at his concert 
here. The “bravos” which were heard many times, as well 
as the thunders of applause, must have thrilled the singer. 
There were insistent demands for encores after every song 
group, to which this delightful baritone with the distinguished 
air responded generously. The audience was hypnotized by 
the beauty of his phrasing, his high soft tones, and the 
perfection of his diction. 

Notes. 

Joseph Zoellner, Jr., and his bride have returned from 
their wedding journey. Their wedding was an early De- 
cember event. 

Charles Bowes presented his artist pupils at the Friday 
Morning Club in an operatic program staged and costumed 
by his talented wife, Ruth Bowes. 


SAN JOSE FINDS DUPRE’S PLAYING 
MOST MUSICIANLY 








Holiday Season Celebrated with Messiah and Carols by a 
Capella Choir—Graveure Gives Recital 


San Jose, Cal., December 22.—Marcel Dupré appeared at 
the College of the Pacific auditorium recently in an inter- 
esting and artistic recital. The outstanding: feature was 
the improvisation upon submitted themes in which M. Dupré 
amazed his hearers by the musical, as well as technical per 
fection of the result. 

A recital was given by Louis Graveure at the Victory 
Theater, December 7. Mr. Graveure, who is not unknown to 
San Jose audiences, received an enthusiastic ovation and 
was compelled to respond to encores after each group in 
addition to repeating several of his numbers. 

Flossita Badger, contralto, and Laura Fernish, pianist, 
gave an alumni recital in the College of the Pacific audi- 
torium, December 5. Both showed splendid growth and 
gave a worthwhile and interesting program before a large 
audience. 

Allan Bacon, A. A. G. O., the newly appointed head of 
the organ department of the Conservatory of Music of the 
College of the Pacific appeared under the auspices of the 
American Guild of Organists at the First Methodist Church. 
Mr. Bacon played a program which, for interest and musical 
value, has never been surpassed in San Jose. The American 
composer was well represented and Mr, Bacon proved him- 
self to be a fine interpreter. His coming adds decided impetus 
to the interest in organ playing in this city. 

The eighth annual performance of Handel’s Messiah was 
given by the chorus and orchestra of the College of the 
Pacific under the direction of C. M. Dennis. The soloists 
were: Mima Montgomery, soprano; Nella Rogers, contralto ; 
Hugh Williams, tenor, and Neil Darrah, basso. The well 
drilled chorus of 135, supported by an orchestra of twenty, 
gave spirited renditions of the choruses, while the soloists 
proved exceptionally adequate. 

The A Cappella choir of the College of the Pacific, which 
beginning its sixth year of activity under the direction of C. 
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M. Dennis, has been very busy giving its program of Christ- 
mas carols before various organizations of the city. The 
choir numbers twenty-five, all students of the College, and 
has achieved a wide reputation for the beauty and delicacy 
of its work. On December 19 the choir assisted by Lulu 
Peiper, soprano, and Clarissa Ryan, violinist, gave a pro 
gram of carols at the First Methodist Church under the 
auspices of the Santa Clara County branch of the State 
Music Teachers’ Association. Ancient and modern carols 
were sung. Miss Peiper sang the Cornelius Christmas Songs 
charmingly and with fine feeling for the text, while Miss 
Ryan gave the large audience much pleasure Seny her 
beautiful performance of Handel’s Larghetto. M.D 


Marcella Craft Singing in Germany 


Marcella Craft, the gifted American soprano, who is so 
well known through her great success y’ concert and opera 
in this country, has returned to Munich, Germany, the scene 
of her former triumphs. She has been busily engaged giv 
ing lieder recitals at several of the important German cities, 
including Munich, Dresden, Cologne, Hamburg, Breslau 
and Leipsic. Schmidt Lindner, one of the most popular 
accompanists in Germany, assisted her at the piano at all 
of these recitals. 

Miss Graft recently wrote her manager, M. H. Hanson, 
that she had been engaged for six performances at the 
Stadt Theater, Kiel, Germany, where she was a great 
favorite before the war. The dates of the performances 
are as follows: January 17, Traviata; January 20, Salome; 
January 23, Tiefland; January 26, Othello; January 28, 
Salome, and January 30, Butterfly 


Sascha Fidelman Returns to America 


Sascha Fidelman, Russian violinist, who, after having 
become a citizen of the United States last summer, went 
to Europe to fill a number of concert engagements, re 
turned to New York the end of November. He contem 
plates devoting his time to concert work. While in Europe 
he appeared in concert in Berlin, Leipsic, Hamburg, Munich, 
Cologne, Frankfort-on-Main, Dresden, Weimar, as _ well 
as in many Russian and Polish cities, 


Leginska Not. Properly Identified 


“Ethel Leginska, prominent violinist, has returned to 
America” was the caption sent out on pictures taken by the 
International Newsreel Service, on the artist’s arrival from 
abroad recently and sent out broadcast all over the country 
But then thousands everywhere, who had heard the dynamic 
little English pianist play, were not misled, for she is so 
well known. 
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Musical Comedy, Drama and Motion Pictures | 





The first week of the New Year offered only two new 
theatrical attractions. At the National Theater, Winthrop 
Ames presented Clemence Dane’s play, Will Shakespere. 
Otto Kauger is entrusted with the leading role. There has 
been some doubt expressed as to the fate of this new play. 
So far it has not attracted much interest. Fashions for 
Men, which was seen here for several weeks, was trans- 
ferred to the Belmont. 

The fourth and what has been announced as the final 
program of Balieff’s Chauve Souris was presented at the 
Century Roof Theater on the following Thursday evening. 
lhe premiere attracted a most fashionable gathering, and 
the fact that members of the Moscow Art Theater Com- 
pany were the guests of honor created still more interest. 
It has been stated by many who have seen this fourth 
edition of Chauve Souris that it is by far the best and 
most colorful of any program Mr. Balieff has created during 
the year in New York. The program seems to be almost 
entirely new, though one or two of the old favorites remain. 
It is easy to prophesy that if this Russian organization 
wishes to remain indefinitely in New York there seems to 
be little doubt but that the Century Roof Theater will 
continue to be filled at all performances. 

Paramount interest in the new offerings for the week of 
January 8 was centered exclusively in the first performance 
offered by the Moscow Art Theater Company at the Jolson 
Theater.... The first play was Tsar Fyodor Ivanovitch. The 
art and beauty of these productions is now a matter of 
theatrical history in New York City. It is a long time since 
ati organization has commanded the respect and admiration 
that these Russian actors and actresses have been accorded. 
Constantine Stanislavsky heads the remarkable organization ; 
in fact he is responsible for its foundation, For the first 
performances the leading role was played by Ivan Mosk- 
vin who created such a profound impression that almost 
without exception the dramatic critics declared him to be 
one of the greatest artists ever seen in a local theater. 
The last half of the week this leading part of the Tsar 
was played by Mr. Stanislavsky himself, who received the 
same praise. The Russian Company is limited to an eight 
weeks’ engagement, and from all indications it is going to be 
far too short a time to accommodate the hordes of people 
who are trying to get into the Jolson Theater, which by 
the way has one of the largest seating capacities in the 
city. Morris Gest, the local manager, is to be con- 
gratulated for having brought the Moscow Theater here. 
On Tuesday evening following, Leo Corrillo, as star of 
a new play, Mike Angelo, was seen for the first time at 
the Morosco Theater. The play is by Edward Locke. From 
the local criticisms it appears that the most important part 
of the entire production is Mr. Corrillo, and the best thing 
about the play is also Mr. Corrillo. 

Later in the week, Polly Preferred, a new comedy by 
Guy Bolton, was offered at the Little Theater. The criti- 
cisms all agreed that it is exceedingly clever and bright, 
and many good things are said of the star, Genevieve 
Tobin, 

THe STRAND. 

Those who enjoyed The Bat, also The Cat and the 
Canary, and such mysterious tales, must have revelled in 
D. W. Griffith's latest production, One Exciting Night, 
which occupied the major share of the program at the Strand 
last week. Evidently many people do enjoy such, for the 
crowds throughout the week were tremendous and it was 
necessary to hold the work over another week. It is un- 
canny enough to chill even the stoutest heart and one might 
grow a little weary of it if long continued were it not for 
the excellent comedy furnished by a colored Romeo and 
his lady—if not fair, at least, very charming. There was 
a special musical score arranged and synchronized by Al- 
bert Pesce and well adapted to the bringing out and en- 
hancing of the mysteries of the picture. The Mark Strand 
Topical Review opened the program, followed immediately 
by the prelude to the picture itself. Owing to the length 
of the picture these three numbers comprised the entire pro- 
gram with the exception of the organ solo played by Percy J. 
Starnes, Mus. Doc., and Ralph S. Brainard, at the close. 


Tue Rivort. 

After an extended run at the Criterion Theater, the 
Marion Davies film, When Knighthood Was in Flower, 
adapted from the book of Charles Major, was shown at 
the Rivoli last week. And so great was its success, as 
testified to by the size of the audiences and the enthusiasm 
with which it received the work, that the management held 
it for a second week at the same theater. There was the 
same special musical setting that accompanied the film at 
the Criterion, and it must have done the hearts of musicians 
in the audiences good to see the credit for the musical set- 
ting incorporated into the film itself, along with the names 
of those who had directed the other activities which made 
the excellent ensemble. 

Owing to the length of the picture there was only one 
other number programmed, the overture to Massenet’s 
Phedre, one of the assistant conductors having charge of 
the Rivoli Orchestra. As a matter of fact, there was also 
Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz, excellently played. Indeed, it 
was not hard to see where all the preparation had been 
spent, for the overture was marked by poor attacks, bad 
tone, and an altogether slovenly performance—at least on 
Friday evening last. 

Tue Capito. 

The program at the Capitol last week opened with a 
brilliant rendition of the stirring Light Cavalry march of 
von Suppe, and the Capitol March of Axt-Rapee, dedicated 
to S. L. Rothafel. Mr. Rothafel, himself, conducted the 
orchestra for these two numbers at the last performance 
each evening, and his presence seemed to inspire the mem- 
bers of the orchestra to even better work than usual. Con- 


ductor and men well earned the prolonged and enthusiastic 
applause which was accorded them by the delighted audience. 

Probably the outstanding musical number of the program 
was the playing of Nadia Reisenberg, the young Russian 
pianist, who gave the scherzo from the Litolff concerto 
symphonique, assisted by the orchestra. 


According to the 
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program note, Miss Reisenberg comes from Petrograd, 
Russia, where at an early age she entered the Conservatory 
of Music. When the war broke out her studies were inter- 
rupted, After two years of hardship she managed to come 
to this country with her parents, where for the past year 
she has been studying with Alexander Lambert. On De- 
cember 17 she made her debut with the City Symphony 
Orchestra, the New York press acclaiming her. Her per- 
formance at the Capitol made it clear why she was re- 
ceived thus. 

The feature picture was One Week of Love, with Elaine 
Hammerstein and Conway Tearle in the leading roles. It 
was exciting enough to satisfy anyone, the only trouble 
being one’s incredulous feeling that it all could have hap- 
pened in so short a period of time. As a prelude to the 
picture, Evelyn Herbert and Frederick Jagel gave an un- 
usually well sung and effectively staged rendition of D’Har- 
delot’s Because. Chaminade’s familiar Scarf Dance and a 
new number by Rapee-Axt, Promenade, a silhouette, made 
up the dance numbers. The former was danced by Doris 
Niles, Thalia Zanou and Blanche O’Donohue; the latter, by 
Mlle. Gambarelli and Alexander Oumansky. This is a unit 
which never fails to please the audiences. The remainder 
of the program consisted of the Capitol Magazine, one of the 
Robert C. Bruce Wilderness Tales, a Pathe cartoon comedy. 
A Stone Age Romeo, and the usual solo on the Capitol 
grand organ, played by Dr. Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone, 
chief organist, and C. A. J. Parmentier, assistant organist. 

Tue Rtato. 

Judging by the applause Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz was 
the most popular number at the Rialto last week. The 
music jazzed was The Parade of the Wooden Soldiers from 
Chauve-Souris. Wooden soldiers appeared upon the stage, 
adding to the realism of the number. There also was 
plenty of applause for Joseph Alessi, trumpet virtuoso, for 
his thoroughly musicianly rendition of Chevalier De Yra- 
dier’s La Paloma. Litolff’s overture to Robespierre was 
given by the orchestra with the proper spirit under the 
alternate direction of Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau. 
There was an abundance of charm and grace in the Chopin 
numbers as danced by the Serova Dancers. The grouping 
in the various selections was very effective. 

Gloria Swanson in My American Wife was so well re- 
ceived at the Rivoli the preceding week that it was carried 
over to the Rialto last week.. The interesting ‘Rialto 
Magazine, Daddy Long Legs (a music film) and Lloyd 
“Ham” Hamilton in The Speeder completed the bill. 

May Jounson. 


Chicago Musical College's Summer Master 
School 


A catalogue of the Summer Master School of the Chi- 
cago Musical College was received at the Chicago office of 
the Musica Courter during Christmas week. Although 
the Master School begins only on June 25 and ends on August 
4, thousands of catalogues have been mailed by the manage- 
ment of the Chicago Musical College all over the country. 
From a statement issued by Carl D. Kinsey, general director 
of the Chicago Musical College, everything points_to a 
bigger Summer Master School than ever before, and already 
the inquiries are very numerous. 

The faculty for the Summer Master School will be made 
up as follows: Opera classes (repertory and action), Rich- 
ard Hageman; classes in the art of accompanying (vocal, 
violin, opera, etc.), Richard Hageman and Moissaye Bogus- 
lawski; the piano department will be conducted by Prof. 
Xaver "Scharwenka ; the violin, by Leopold Auer and Leon 
Sametini; the vocal department by Oscar Saenger, Herbert 
Witherspoon and Percy Rector Stephens; there will also 
be teachers’ normal courses in piano, violin, vocal, public 
school music, expression and dramatic art; choir and choral 
conducting, sight reading, ear training and solfeggio; har- 
mony, composition, counterpoint, cannon and fugue, reper- 
tory, interpretation classes; history of music, orchestration, 
ensemble playing in all artistic instruments, school of expres- 
sion, school of acting, opera coaching and action, toe ballet, 
interpretative and classical dancing, and French and Italian 
classes, 

Felix Borowski, president of the Chicago Musical College, 
will instruct during the summer session in musical composi- 
tion, theory and musical history. All of the above teachers 
have been connected previously with the Chicago Musical 
College. The only newcomer this season is Prof. Xaver 
Scharwenka, one of the great pianists of the world and 
a composer of universal fame. In the Summer Master 
School catalogue is to be found the biography of all the 
teachers, each so well written that further statement con- 
cerning Prof. Scharwenka here seems out of place. Teach- 
ers and students who intend to study this summer at the 
Chicago Musical College should write to the management 
for a summer catalogue. It is well worth asking for as 
it gives material information on many other subjects that 
have not been mentioned in this short resumé. 


| OBITUARY 


Mrs. L. S. Sherman 


The whole of San Francisco’s musical colony, as well as 
the members of the many prominent organizations of which 
she was a member, are mourning the death of Mrs. L. S. 
Sherman, wife of Leander Sherman, head of Sherman, Clay 
& Co., one of the leading music firms of San Francisco. 
Mrs. Sherman passed away at the Dante Sanatarium on 
December 17, after an illness of many months. Mrs. Sher- 
man was a pianist of great skill, although she appeared in 
public but seldom. She devoted much of her time to the 
encouraging and introducing in concerts of gifted resident 
musicians. These concerts she always gave in her spacious 
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and beautifully furnished music room. Mrs. Sherman was 
a woman of the most cultured and refined tastes, one of those 
charming personalities whom it is a privilege to know and 
to be in any way associated’ with. The many young and 
ambitious musicians, who never failed to win her support 
as well as her sympathy and respect, will miss her keenly. 


George Hamlin 


George Hamlin, one of the best known of American 
singers, died at his home, 1070 Madison avenue, on January 
11. His health had been failing for several months. He 
was born at Elgin, Ill, September 
20, 1869. After graduating from 
Phillips Academy at Andover, 
Mass., he went to Europe to study 
music. On his return to this coun- 
try Mr. Hamlin engaged in opera, 
oratorio and concert singing. He 
was the first artist to present a 
whole program of the songs of 
Richard Strauss in America. He 
has created several oratorio parts 
and ten opera roles. He made his 
debut in opera with Mary Garden 
in the original production of Victor 
Herbert’s opera, Natoma, with the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company in 
Chicago in 1912. For the next 
three years he sang the leading 
tenor roles in Carmen, Jewels of the Madonna, Tosca, 
Madame Butterfly, and other operas with that company. 

Of late years he has sung extensively in recital, and also 
has taught singing. 

In 1892 Mr. Hamlin was married to Harriet R. Eldredge, 
of Chicago. He is survived by his widow and three children 
—John F. Hamlin, who is at Princeton; George E, Hamlin 
and Anna M. Hamlin. 

Funeral services were held Saturday morning at 11 
o'clock. Interment will be at Chicago. 


Heinrich Barth 


Berlin, December 30.—Prof. Heinrich Barth, who to- 
gether with Joachim was one of the founders of the Hoch- 
schule fiir Musik, died yesterday in his seventy-sixth year. 
He was a pupil of Tausig and von Biilow and for many 
years was one of the most prominent teachers in Germany. 
He was a member of the celebrated Joachim Trio which 
charmed Berlin audiences for many years. Numerous 
pupils of his are now active as teachers and soloists in the 
United States. A.Q. 





GEORGE HAMLIN 


Marie Goetze 

Berlin, December 23.—Marie Goetze, formerly contralto 
of the Berlin Opera, died here yesterday. She was born in 
Berlin in 1865, and for decades was a prominent figure in 
the Berlin Opera, She also sang in Vienna and other large 
centers, and for a time in New York. Her principal roles 
. were Brangaene, Fides, Orfeo and Magdalen in the Meister- 
singer. G.S. 
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(Continued from page 41) 


was played by Mr. Schnabel, the orchestra entering with 
giving way in its turn to the 
choral cohorts. The similarity of the thematic material to 
the choral close of the ninth symphony was generally re- 
marked. This development and re-using of ideas, fairly 
common to all composers (note Wagner’s song Traume, 
which later matured into act II of Tristan and Isolde), is 
Every musical thought 
that came to him was noted down in his sketch books and 
often the most obvious commonplace later inspired. his 
loftiest flights. The forces under Mr. Bodanzky’s baton 
made full use of the opportunities offered by the fantasia 


development material and 


particularly typical of Beethoven. 


and rose to fine heights in the final climax. 


In speaking of the fantasia the Times says: “It is music 
of power and beauty and was splendidly sung by the chorus 
and played in the same spirit by the orchestra.” The com- 
ment on Mr. Schnabel’s playing of the concerto was: 
“poetically conceived and executed with clarity, delicacy 
as understood by a ripe and 


and rhythmic clearness. . . . 
intelligent artist.” 


GABRILOWITSCH, MEITSCHIK 
AND JOSEPH BORISSOFF 


Town Hall was comfortably filled on Sunday evening 
with an audience which included many Russians—which was 
not strange considering the fact that the program given 
by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist; Anna Meitschik, contralto, 
and Joseph Borissoff, violinist, was for the benefit of the 
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his second group. 


best. She, too, responded to 
It was evident from the 
was a prime favorite. 


the passion of his race. 
compositions—Melodie in E, 


in characteristic vein. Again 


numbers. 


Davos Sanitarium (in Switzerland) and the Fund for 
the Relief of Men of Letters and Scientists of Russia. 

Each artist was heard in two groups, Mr. Borissoff open- 
ing the program with the Sinding suite in A minor. 
second group consisted of three of his own compositions 
and the Tschaikowsky Valse Scherzo. 
centered in Mr. Borissoff’s own works, Humoresque Orien- 
tale, Romance Without Words and Impromptu, the last of 
which was repeated. His audience liked him and recalled 
him again, insisting upon as many as three encores after 


For her first group, Mme. Meitschik gave Come Reggio di 
Sol (Caldara), Je crains de lui from Gretry’s Richard Coeur 
de Lion, and the familiar aria from Samson and Delilah, 
But it was in her Russian numbers, four Songs and Dances 
of Death of Moussorgsky, that Mme. Meitschik was at her 


This splendid artist was heard to 
advantage in two numbers by Arensky, prelude in A minor 
and By the Sea, and the finale from the Glazounoff sonata 
in B flat minor, which made up his first group. 
beauty and depth to his interpretation and withal the fire of 
i His second group was made up 
of the Balakireff arrangement of Glinka’s The Lark, the 
Gay Dance of the Elves (Sapellnikoff) and two of his own 


the enthusiastic audience, adding extras to his programmed 
Special praise should be given Walter Golde for his re- 


markably fine accompaniments for Mme. Meitschik. Joseph 
Adler performed a similar service for Mr. Borissoff. 


COURIER 





CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENT 





His 





Special interest 


encores. nag 
start that Mr. Gabrilowitsch 


There was 
31, 


ata, op, 


op. 8, and Caprice Burlesque, 
and again was he recalled by 





AFTER EUROPEAN SUCCESSES 


RUTH KLUG 


Two Piano Recitals 


On Wednesday Aft. JANUARY 24 
and Friday Eve.. MARCH 9 


Program for January 24: Sonata, B flat minor, Chopin; Son- 
No. 2, 
cio, D minor, Rhapsodie, E flat minor, Brahms; Prelude, G 
minor, Rachmaninoff; Etude, Valse and Scherzo, Chopin, 


Management: S. HUROK, Aeolian Hall, New York 


WILL APPEAR IN 


At Aeolian Hall 


Beethoven; Intermezzo, C major, Capric 


Steinway Piano 














I SEE THAT 


by Mrs. C. Dyas-Standish and Louise Dyas. 
Jean Barondess, a Samoiloff pupil 


Cairo, Egypt. 





The Chicago Civic Opera Company will extend its season 


next year several weeks. 


Mary Potter is filling sixty-one engagements in fifteen 


weeks. 


The Russian Grand Opera Company has just closed a bril- 


liant week’s engagement in Buffalo. 
Anselm Goetzl, composer, is dead. 


A surprise party was tendered Dudley Buck by his pupils. 
The Art Society of Pittsburgh is fifty years old. 
Arthur Shattuck will devote April and May to teaching at 


the Institute of Music in Milwaukee. 


The Chicago North Shore Festival will take place this year 


May 24, 25, 26, 28, 29 and 30. 


The Eastman School of Music at Rochester has arranged 


a series of concerts for children. 


The Ukrainian Chorus filled a successful engagement in 


Mexico. 


Mme. Charles Cahier will give her first New York recital 
at the Town Hall on the afternoon of February 5. 
Leone Kruse will sing in the Municipal Auditorium, Spring- 


field, Mass., January 21. 


Bertram Taylor is now a member of the International 


Publicity Bureau. 


George Hamlin, operatic tenor, died on January 11. 

Jascha Heifetz has begun a tour which will keep him away 
from New York for nearly three months. 

Marjorie Squires is now under the management of Haensel 


& Jones. 


Ilse Niemack is having many successful appearances in 


Germany. 


Arthur Shattuck will give his New York recital in the Town 


Hall on February 21. 
Reinald Werrenrath is booked for an 


sang recently for Roanoke Kiwanians. 


extra recital in 
New York, on the afternoon of February 22. 

Moritz Emery’s Runaway Tom, the Choir Boys’ Operetta, 
will be produced in Philadelphia, February 2 and 3. 

Sue Harvard was heard by an audience of 5,000 when she 


Claude Warford is holding 


Tuesdays at 5:30 p.m. 


May 12. 


J. Lawrence Erb has been appointed professor of music 


at Connecticut College. 


Pays Club. 


at the New York School 


Mary Garden. 


Tannhauser in English. 


Hall on March 10. 





Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 


Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
NEW YORK CITY 


STUDIO: 294 WEST 92nd STREET 


Clair Eugenia Smith is a radio enthusiast. 
A tea was given in honor of Frieda Hempel on January 7, 


Amy Grant's opera recitals are at Town Hall on alternate 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle gave an all-Bach program at his recent 
organ recital in Cleveland, Ohio. ; ms 
Jan Van Bommell expects to become an American citizen on 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Smock Boice celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary on January 6. 

The St. Cecilia Club will appear at the first concert of the 
People’s Chamber Music Course, January 19. 

Emma Thursby has been giving Friday afternoon musicales 
for the past thirty years. 

Margaret Matzenauer has become a member of the Woman 


The National Opera Club contributed over $100 toward the 
Haensel and Gretel Orphanage in Oberammergau. 
Zilpha Barnes Woods’ Grand Opera Society gave Tales of 

Hoffman twice within one week. 
Concertos are now performed with organ accompaniment 


Norman Johnson will sing at Saratoga Springs January 


23 and Rome January 25. 
Max Gegna recently returned from a concert tour with 


Katherine Bacon will give her second piano recital for the 
season at Aeolian Hall on January 27. . : 
Ernest Davis answered an S.O.S. call from St. Louis to sing 


Erna Rubinstein will play her own transcription of a Chopin 
waltz at her New York recital January 19. ; 

“Four things are essential to a singer—voice, musicianship, 
intelligence and personality,” so says Marie Sundelius. 

Anna Pinto, harpist, will give a Wagner program at Aeolian 


Rubin Goldmark’s new A Negro Rhapsody will have its first 
performance at Carnegie Hall tonight. 

Jules Falk has a collection of rare old violins. 

Maria Jeritza has established a scholarship for American 
girls in the Paris studio of Blanche Marchesi, her first 
choice being Susan Steell of New York. ‘ 

Ernest Schelling will play Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt 
concertos in Town Hall on January 25. 


won fine success in 


master-class recitals. 





of Music and Arts. 


BETTY TILLOTSON | 


Tuesday Evening, January 23 

With the following artists: 
FREDERIC BAER 
MARGEL GLUCK 


CHARLES BAKER at the piano for 


BLAIR NEALE at the piano for MISS GLUCK 


Spe 
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SECOND CONCERT 
Aeolian Hall 


at 8:15 i 





BARITONE i 


VIOLINIST 


SARA FULLER 


COLORATURE-SOPRANO 
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MISS FULLER and MR. BAER 
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Arthur Beckwith will replace James Levey temporarily as 
first violinist of the London String Quartet 

Mrs. Edward A. MacDowell is recovering slowly but steadily 
from her recent injury, 

Phillip Gordon, pianist, has just completed a successful tour 
of the Pacific Coast. 

Ethel Grow and Jane R. Cathcart gave a reception in honor 
of Paul Shirley. 

It is announced that Ganna Walska will positively sail for 
America on January 31. 


Paul Dukas is president of the French section of the Inter 
national Society for Contemporary Music 

Eighty-nine American composers have entered manuscripts 
in the Balaban & Katz symphony contest 

On February 20 Ethel Leginska will give her first New 
York recital in three years. G.N, 

















The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD., 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 
post free on application 
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JOHN HECIMEL. 


Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 
Studio: 151 Second Avenue (near 9h Street) 
Now York City Telephone Dry Dock 4070 


wns JULIBER 


Pianist and Instructor 


Address: 1981 Southern Bivd., New York City 
Tel. Fordham 7862-W 





DOMENICO A. BOVE 
VIOLINIST 
(Pupil of 0. Sevcik and Willy Hess) 


Pupils seqepted 
1150 So. 52nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mme. KATHERINE MORREALE 


SOPRANO 
Volce Culture—Repertoire 








166 West 58th Street, New York City 


LILY STRICKLAND 


Composer of “LINDY LOU” 


and many other favorite songs published by 
Schirmer, Carl Fischer, Bitcon, etc, 
Personal address: Grand Hotel, Calcutta, India, 


MILAN LUSK 
Concert Violinist 








Management: LUDMILA WETCHE 204 W 90th St. N.Y 





OPPORT 


UNITIES 








ADDRESS WANTED—The address of 
Alexander Bevani, the vocal teacher who 
taught in San Francisco previous to 1921. 
Any information regarding his present 
whereabouts will be appreciated. Address 








Musicians placed this 
season at $2,500, $3,000, 
$4,000 salaries. Needed for 
coming year, teachers of 
Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin, 
Theoretical Branches. Ad- 
dress The Interstate 
Teachers’ Agency, Macheca 
Bldg., New’Orleans, La. 














“B. V. A..” care of Musicat Courter, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





FOR SALE—Harp, Lyon and Healy, de- 
sign 23, perfect condition. Address “O. 
K.,” care of Musicat Courter, 437 


_Fifth Avenue, New York. 


the proposition offers exceptional advan- 
tages. The present owner desires to sell 
because of ill health. For particulars 
address “A. L. S.,” care of Musicar 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FOR RENT—Steinway Grand Piano, Tele- 
phone Stuyvesant 9362. 








LYON & HEALY HARP for sale, Style 

21. Price, $600 cash. May be seen by 
so , only. Telephone, Riverside 
4122. 





CONSERVATORY FOR SALE—There 
is an opportunity to buy a large, flourish- 
ing Conservatory of Music in New York 
City that has been established for a num- 
ber of years. The school is situated in 
one of the best parts of the city and oc- 
cupies premises under a long lease at a 
very favorable rental. The registration 
for this season is practically filled and 


TO SUBLET—Large furnished _ studio, 
Grand piano, to sublet mornings until 2 
p. m. in the Metropolitan Opera House 
building, 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Apply C. Ferraro, studio 33, 1425 Broad- 
way, Phone Pennsylvania 2634. 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS of New York. 
Proprietor, Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele; 
office, 41 West Ninth Street; telephone, 
Stuyvesant 1321. Houses in best central 
locations. Distinctive features of reliable 
service. Residence studios with private 

_ baths, steam heat, electric light, and fire- 








places. Suitable for professional and busi- 
ness people of refinement. Club-like, busi- 
ness-like. Several iarge single siudio 
vacancies. Leases from $900 up. Studios 
for shott time reservation having Stein- 
way grant gente at 125 East 37th Street, 
telephone Murray Hill 0991. 








A Phonagraph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dosen records. 
For porticulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 














Tuurssy Musica Reception, 


hursby's first Friday afternoon musical recep- 
tion, on January 5, was given in honor of Dirk Foch, 
conductor of the new City Symphony Orchestra. Eugene 
Woodhams, formerly of the London and Provincial Con- 
certs, sang The Silver Ring (Chaminade) and Unmindful 
of the Roses (Schneider), accompanied by Paul Frenkel. 
Josephine Bettinetti sang Santuzza’s aria from Cavalleria 
Rusticana, | Did Not Know (Vanderpool), and Shoes (Fer- 
ccompanied by Frances White. 


I nuna 


rari), a 

Among those present were Bronislaw Huberman, Paul 
Frenkel, Edna Frandini, Mrs. Lucy Seaman Bainbridge, 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Dewar, Enid Watkins, Augusta 
Dearborn, Dorothy Winner, Lillian E. Prussing, Mrs. 


Theodore Parson (who gave a lecture Tues- 
January 8, at the Art Center; she made a 

in regard to her work, and invited all present 
Thursby’s friends seem to remember 

home, as there was an unusual number 

12 the Thursbys planned to have Joseph 
guest 


Griffith, Mrs 
day afternoon 
few remarks 

attend ) Miss 
well her days at 
resent. January 
Holman, cellist, as 


Dickinso? Noon Music ResuMeEp 


The Messiah (Christmas section) was given at the first 
Friday Noon Hour of Music at the Brick Church by 
Dr. Clarence Dickinson, organist and choirmaster, with his 
splendid Brick Church Motet Choir. Special soloists were 
Marie de Kyzer, soprano; Rose Bryant, contralto; Richard 
Crooks, tenor, and Fred Patton, bass. Tenor Crooks’ clear 
and pure voice began with Comfort Ye My People, con 


FRIDAY 


tinuing through Every Valley Shall Be Exalted, and in 
all this his fluent vocalization of the sixteenth notes, as 
well as his clear enunciation, made a hit as usual. Mme. 
de Kyzer'’s solos were sung with fine authority and con- 


sweetness of voice; this is her special characteristic, 
for she knows how to win her audience, 
secular music, always holds her 


tinued 
noted by everyone, 
and whether in sacred or 


hearers’ attention. Mr. Patton's glorious, resonant voice 
came to the fore more especially in I Will Shake the 
Heavens, which, with But Who May Abide the Day, made 
his participation a stellar event. As to the choruses, they 
went with fine vigor with unexpected big climax in the 
Hallelujah Chorus, sounding more like fifty voices® than 
twenty 
Amy Grant's Opera RECITALS 

Amy Grant's public fortnightly opera recitals began 

December 5 at the Town Hall, continuing alternate Tues- 


days at 5:30 p. m., with Elmer Zoller at the piano. In 
these she gives a review of the works of the season, usually 
planned to coincide with the operas presented at the Metro- 


MUSICAL COURIER 


January 23, February 13 and February 27, continuing there- 
after to April 10, inclusive. 

January 2 Miss Grant gave her o 
assisted by Mr. Zoller, before the 
brouck Heights, N. J. 

Boarp or Epucation Recitals AND CONCERTS. 

Although the appropriation for the concerts and lecture 
recitals under the auspices of the New York City Board 
of Education is smaller this year than heretofore, thirteen 
such affairs were given between January 7 and 12. Some 
of those concerned in this series of educational affairs 
were: William A, Goldsworthy, organist; Frederick N. 
Tracy, pianist; Marie Josephine Wiethan, lecturer ; Frank 
T. Molony, lecturer ; Esther Benson, lecturer; June Mullin, 
lecturer ; ‘the Loesche Trio (piano, violin and cello); the 
Woelber String Quartet; Anna T. Flick, lecturer; the 
Algard Trio; Morris A. Beer, and Sally Hamlin, lecturers. 

The Public Lecture Bureau of the Board of Education, 
and the City Symphony Orchestra (Dirk Foch, conductor), 
are co-operating to interest attendants at the public lectures 
in symphonic music. Complimentary invitations have been 
issued to three performances, and it is expected that many 
people will hear a symphony orchestra for the first time. 
Correlating with this is a course in the Appreciation of 
Orchestral Music, arranged in co-operation with the Ameri- 
can Orchestral Society, Inc., given Wednesday evenings at 
the DeWitt Clinton High School. 

Also a course on Appreciation of Music will be given 
Tuesday evenings at Hunter College by Marie Josephine 
Wiethan. The course is illustrated by musical composi- 
tions, rendered by Miss Wiethan and others. 

It will be seen that unusual attention is being paid this 
season by the Public Lecture Bureau to music as an im- 
portant element in human culture. 


ra recital, Parsifal, 
omen’s Club of Has- 


GwynetH HuGHes APPRECIATED. 

Gwyneth Hughes, contralto soloist at the M. E. Church, 
New Rochelle, where her voice and singing attract much 
attention, is a pupil of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson. Her 
deeply expressive tones and splendid poise and experience 
in church music make her a valuable member of this choir. 
December 31, at a Barbour House musicale, Mildred John- 
son, also a pupil of Miss Patterson, was the soloist. January 
6, six pupils of Miss Patterson were associated in a musicale 
given in her home studio. 

N. A. O. Executive MEetINc. 

R. L. McAll presiding as chairman, the monthly meeting 
of the executive committee of the National Association 
of Organists was held at headquarters, January 8. A score 
of members were present, and under the skillful guidance 
of Chairman McAIl considerable business was accomplished. 
Plans for the convention at Rochester were discussed, and, 
if members coincide, the affair will be given the last week 
in August, enabling members to attend the Canadian Organ- 
ists’ Convention the following week. The association has 
issued a ay ee a booklet telling the aims and 





January 18, 1923 


Lestey Martin’s PLayinG PLEASES. 


Although Lesley Martin specializes as a vocal instructor 
(some of the leading opera and concert singers of the day 
are his pupils), and perhaps because of his pianism, any- 
way his piano playing is altogether unusual. Almost any 
time, between lessons, one may hear him practising Paganini- 
Schumann variations, Liszt pieces, or modern etudes. 
Needless to say, such playing fairly lifts his singers into 
an orchestral atmosphere, so that his artist pupils know 
the sought-for effects. 


VAN DER VEER ENGAGED FoR HALIFAx. 


Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, has been engaged to 
sing at the Halifax, N. S., music festival, April 9, 10 
and 11. The works to be performed will be Saint-Saéns’ 
Samson and Delilah (in concert form), the Verdi Requiem, 
and a miscellaneous concert program. 


DickINsoN-SCHUMANN ProcRaAM, JANUARY 19. 


A Schumann program will be given by Clarence Dickin- 
son, with Frieda Klink, contralto, and Wolf Wolfinsohn, 
violinist, at the Friday Noon Hour of Music at the Brick 
Church, January 19, when the program will include: Alle- 
gro Brilliante from Symphonic Etudes; violin—Romance ; 
songs—The Lotus Flower, Dedication; organ—Sketch No. 
4; violin—Bird as Prophet ; song—The Sandman; organ— 
Siumber Song, and Child Falling Asleep; violin—Dreams ; 
song—Child Jesus; organ—Novelette No. 7, in E major. 


Warrorp Master Crass Recitacs BEGIN. 


Claude Warford has arranged a series of Master Class 
recitals, which will be given at his studios in the Metro- 
politan Opera House building by the advanced students, 
for the benefit of those who have been studying only a 
short while. Emily Hatch, soprano, and Joseph Kayser, 
baritone, will open the series. 

PHILADELPHIAN Praises GRACE 


Henry Hartwick, who seems to know, writes from Phila- 
delphia to the New York Times of January 11, suggesting 
that concert-jaded New Yorkers visit Grace Episcopal 
Church, where they will find “something so quite different 
that it can only be described as a musical feast.” The 
writer says he always had a fearful dread of boy choirs, 
with their vile tone, lack of rhythm and expression. He 
tells of “great soprano tones from the boys, splendid enun- 
ciation and style, ringing tenor and Ruffo-like lower voices,” 
all worth hearing. Anthems by Mendelssohn, Berlioz and 
Arkangelsky, all very difficult music, were superbly sung. 


Tue Fairies (M. W. Hitt) 1n Seconp Epition. 
Mabelle Wood Hill’s song, The Fairies, has already gone 


into a second edition, this testifying to its fine success. The 
composer is making an arrangement of it for three-part 


women’s chorus. 
Marcaret Hoserc Now Mrs. Herpert TurRReELL. 
Margaret Hoberg, harpist and composer, a resident of 


Cuurcw Music. 


She tells the story, and often recites objects of the N. A. O., which is to be had on request. 
accompanying music, played direct TT. Tertius Noble, ani is invariably on hand at these 
by the pianist. Coming recitals are meetings of the executive committee. 


BALDWIN 


Cincinnati r] 3 


East Orange, left for California to remain during the 
winter. She was married October 31 to Herbert Turrell. 


politan Opera House 
the exact text to the 
from the opera score 
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M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


{a STEGER 
The Most Valuable Piano in the World 


Bush & LANE 


HOLLAND, MICH. 
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PAF a hoe EL em eos Ss 
OF THE CITY OF 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART Sew yor 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damrosch, Director 


=! MURPHY i225 
VIGTOR HARRIS 


For Concert E 
The WOLF soMN MBI SICAL cat BOREAG 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


N. Y. AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


THE BEAUFORT 

140 West 57th Street 

Tel. 3053 Circle / 
163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Cart Hern—Directors—Avucust FRAEMCKE 
Hans Letz, Wittiam Esann, Rusin GoLpMarK, and many other eminent instructors. 
All branches of Music from beginning to artistic perfection. 
Send for Catalogue 
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Manufacturers of the 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrament manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 
Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 


Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 



















} Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
( Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 





Warerooms: 






Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 








HMlason S Haul 
“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PLANOS” 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 








Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, $13 Fifth Avenue 
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NICH-&-BACH 





and.PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 
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Cif CO Emerson Lindeman C& Sons 
eee Established 1849 Established 1836 


The Celco Reproducing Medium 
in the 


A. B. Chase 


Established 1875 











United Piano ES 20 West 45th Street New York City 
































The 


Nae SOAMET 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 











PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 


New York City. 
Dear Sirs— 

You are certainly to be r-« ratulated on your 
sple ndid achievement in the oduction of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one « of the finest players 
I have ever played. ; 

It is so ar me my beautiful in to and 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that | can rea vdily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 


piano world, 
Sincerely, 


a oe OA 
THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


On-the-Hudson at 5ist Street New York 
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GIULIO CRIMI 
NOW WINNING NEW TRIUMPHS WITH THE CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 








